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EMIL  LUDWIG  AT  HOME 


L  Stranger  c’c*  la  PoA^rit^  Contcmporainc” — ^To  be  read 
abroad  is  to  taAe  the  fame  of  po^erity,  a  witty  Frenchman  once 
casually  remadeed. 

It  leapt  to  my  mind  when  Emil  Ludwig,  greater  of  living 
biographers,  showed  me  the  monumental  cupboard  with  his 
“babies.”  There  they  ^nd,  row  after  row,  bound  in  varying  colors,  each 
different  dress  indicating  another  language.  The  browns  are  English  and 
American  editions,  the  moA  numerous,  the  yellows  German;  lilac  means 
Dutch;  grey  Turkish — a  whole  rainbow  of  colors  had  to  be  used  to 
clothe  aU  the  languages  in  which  Ludwig  has  been  translated  all  over  the 
world,  from  Czech  to  Portuguese,  from  Icelandic  to  Chinese. 

“You  write  only  in  German?”  I  had  asked  my  hoA,  round  whose 
hospitable  dinner  table  the  conversation  sparkles  in  French,  English  and 
Italian.  “Yes,  and  all  these  thirty  years  I  have  been  working  to  improve. 
There's  always  something  new  to  learn  about  writing,”  he  replies. 

Emil  Ludwig  is  fifty'seven,  though  he  looks  easily  ten  years  younger; 
his  hair  has  thinned  and  grey  threads  have  made  their  appearance  in  his 
long  mane,  which,  resolutely  combed  backward,  curls  up  at  the  back  of 
his  head  wit^  easy  grace.  His  is  a  noble  head,  full  of  chauac^er:  vigor  and 
yet  patience,  wit  and  wisdom,  ^rength  but  also  mildness.  The  dark  eyes 
lie  somewhat  hidden  beneath  heavy  eyelids  and  yet  they  dominate  the 
clean-shaven  face. 

He  shows  me  his  book  on  Goethe;  his  ^rong  capable  hand  almoA 
caresses  it.  “One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this  book  alone 
have  been  sold  in  Germany.  I  have  brought  Goethe — ^and  Bismarck — 
nearer  to  the  great  mass  of  the  German  nation,  and  I  can  say  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  writer.  But  when  the  Nazis  came  to  power,  they  burned 
my  books  Unter  den  Linden.  I  had  a  place  of  honor,  between  Spinoza  and 

Heine . ”  On  the  doorpo^  of  his  ^udy  a  small  framed  photo  shows 

the  holocau^  and  over  it  hangs  an  autograph  appreciation  of  one  of  his 
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readers:  “Ludwig,  the  world  is  richer  by  thoughts  you  pour  into  it. — 
Thomas  A.  Edison." 

“The  Naas  say,“  remarks  the  author  quietly,  “that  I  have  debased 
Germany’s  dignity  by  my  work.  Of  all  my  books  only  two  are  frankly 
critical:  The  one  on  Wilhelm  the  Second,  whose  faults  helped  so  much  to 
make  the  great  war  and  its  outcome  inevitable,  and  that  on  Hindenburg, 
who  helped  the  Third  Reich  to  power.  To  none  of  my  other  works, 
numerous  as  they  are,  could  any  one  take  objeAion.” 

“Do  you  feel  hatred  againA  Germany?”  I  ventured.  His  energetic  hand 
wipes  off  his  spedacles,  he  looks  over  the  terraces  of  his  gardens  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  Turning  round  suddenly  he  points  at  the  portrait  of  his 
father,  the  great  Breslau  eye  specially,  famous  for  his  humanity.  “He  was 
a  Jew,  and  yet  the  completely  typical  German  dodtor  and  German  scien^ 
tift.  He  brought  me  up  not  with  Moses,  but  with  Goethe  and  Beethoven. 
They  are  my  heritage.  I  have  lived  here  in  Switzerland  some  thirty  years. 
When  the  Great  War  broke  out,  I  could  have  applied  for  Swiss  citizenship, 
but  I  went  to  Berlin  at  once  and  volunteered.  \\^en  the  war  was  over  we 
tried  to  build  a  better  Germany,  a  Germany  which  could  be  an  honored 
member  of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  We  f^led,  but  we  gave  our  be^ 
in  the  attempt.  I  do  not  hate  Germany.  How  could  I?  As  a  socialiA  and 
a  European,  I  hate  her  present  government.  And  the  government  hates  me, 
because  I  am  one  of  those  whom  it  has  expelled  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
whole  world.” 

Ludwig  speaks  calmly,  measuredly.  His  voice  does  not  rise.  He  is 
dispassionate,  penetrating,  convincing. 

I  look  around  his  ^dy.  It  has  high  ceilings,  large  windows,  little 
furniture.  But  everything  is  beautiful.  On  the  chimney  piece  of  the  great 
fireplace  ^nds  a  little  donkey,  traditional  symbol  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  with  an  autograph  inscription  “F.  D.  R.  to  E.  L.”  A  lovely  piece 
of  marble  ffcMn  the  Parthenon,  one  side  mellowed  by  two  thousand  years 
of  Athenian  sunshine,  is  a  present  from  Venizelos.  His  wide  plain  table 
is  almo^  bare,  though  he  works  here  every  day.  Again^  a  little  vase  with 
flowers  ^nds  a  small  portrait  of  Simon  Bolivar,  a  face  of  the  old  Spanish 
nobility,  with  eyes  in  which  bums  a  vision  of  independence.  “We  are 
getting  acquainted  this  way,”  remarks  Ludwig.  “I  am  writing  his  life, 
mainly  from  Spanish  sources.  It  is  a  commission  from  the  Government  of 
Venezuela,  perhaps  the  fir^  contract  known  in  literary  hi^ory  between 
a  Government  and  an  author — and  a  foreign  one  at  that — to  compose 
a  portrait  of  their  national  hero.  They  presented  me  with  this  enormous 
feather  of  a  Condor  of  the  Andes — to  do  it  in  the  grand  ^yle,  no  doubt!” 

How  many  great  lives  have  already  been  immortalized  by  his  ma^erly 
pen!  His  conversations  with  Mussolini  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  his  talks 
with  President  Masaryk  in  the  Ca^le  of  Lani,  what  contra^!  And  then 
from  Old  World  Bohemia  to  the  White  House.  I  asked  him  which  of  his 
subjeefts  he  liked  be^:  Masaryk  is  his  choice,  without  hesitation.  “I  have 
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grown  fond  of  Roosevelt  too,  he  is  a  very  great  figure — ^hardly  fully 
grasped  yet  in  Europe.  Liberty,  the  popular  American  weekly,  asked  me 
to  write  a  life  of  the  President.  I  went  to  Washington  for  several  months 
and  Audied  not  only  him,  but  also  his  friends  and  his  foes.  It  gave  me,  too, 
a  chance  to  develop  my  theories  on  the  American  character  which  I  had 
^died  over  many  years  during  half  a  dozen  ledture  tours  in  the  States.” 

Emil  Ludwig  believes  war  to  be  almo^  inevitable.  “The  only  thing 
which  can  save  our  civilization  is  a  sort  of  modem  Holy  Alliance  between 
the  great  democracies,  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  That  may 
be  realized.  Why  do  I  believe  that  war  is  inevitable?  Because  I  believe 
that  the  didtatorships  cannot  hold  their  ground  without  it.  They  cannot 
maintain  themselves  without  marching  from  vidtory  to  vidtory.  The  new 
generation  in  Germany  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  aflame  with  it,  but  unhappily 
it  is  wrongly  diredted . ” 

“One  of  the  few  hopeful  signs  I  see  is  the  unreality  of  the  Berlin^ 
Rome  axis,  despite  all  the  humbug  to  cloud  the  issue.  The  Anschluss  and 
its  implications  worry  Italy  more  than  Fascism  cares  to  admit.  The 
pressure  of  Greater  Germany  on  the  Italian  frontier  and  particularly  on 
vital  Italian  intere^  is  growing  serious.  If  developments  reach  a  critical 
point,  Italy  may  go  over  to  the  other  side  or  remain  neutral.  For  I  con' 
sider  Mussolini,  much  as  I  regret  his  recent  policy,  as  far  the  greater 
^tesman,  and  Italian  diplomacy,  with  its  hereditary  skill,  leaves  that  of 
Germany — which  only  once  had  one  great  diplomat,  Bismarck — far 
behind. 

“Not  long  ago  a  famous  international  banker  came  to  me — the  richer 
man  in  Europe  formerly,”  smiles  Ludwig.  “If  an  author  had  managed  to 
save  a  few  pounds  it  was  once  he  who  consulted  a  banker  as  to  his  inveA' 
ment.  But  times  seem  to  change.  Anyhow,  this  time  it  was  the  financier 
consulting  the  author.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  my  books.  He  asked 
me  bluntly  what  I  thought  of  the  international  situation.  But  we  talked  on 
different  planes.  I  spoke  with  my  heart,  I  saw  the  clash  of  ideologies — 
whereas  he  saw  only  millions  of  money,  and  moved  them  about  frcMH 
country  to  country  as  I  developed  my  theories.  It  was  rather  a  decided 
compliment,  all  the  same . “ 

In  the  lovely  canton  of  Tessin,  Italian'speaking  Switzerland,  Ludwig 
has  built  his  home.  He  was  already  a  freeman  of  Ascona,  long  before  he 
acquired  Swiss  citizenship.  As  the  years  went  by  and  his  success  in' 
creased  he  gradually  improved  his  property  until  today  it  is  one  of  the 
moA  beautiful  residences  any  man  could  wish.  Library  and  music  room, 
dining'room  and  lounge,  ^udy  and  boudoir,  ^nd  one  behind  the  other 
along  the  velvety  sunbaked  mountain  slope  overlooking  the  deep  blue 
mirror  of  the  silent  Lago  Maggiore.  The  terraced  gardens  are  full  of 
roses,  rhododendrons  and  jasmin;  colorful  pheasants  trail  their  piefturesque 
tails  in  the  shadow  of  palm  trees.  On  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  where  the 
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gaze  meets  the  lovelier  comer  of  an  earthly  paradise,  ^^ds  a  brcxuse 
copy  of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

Emil  Ludwig  won  his  victory,  single-handed.  The  wings  of  his  vision 
and  talent  carried  his  fame  over  frontiers  and  oceans.  In  his  gue^book  the 
names  of  the  great  and  good  succeed  each  other:  Bruning,  the  hone^eA  of 
all  the  Republican  Chsmcellors  of  Germany,  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
laA  hope  of  the  Hohenzollems;  Toscanini  and  Bruno  Walter;  Stresemann 
and  Rathenau,  Lady  Chamberlain  and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  with  a  long 
liA  of  others. 

When  Emil  Ludwig  came  to  Mosda  thirty  years  ago  with  his  radiant 
young  wife,  today  after  a  life  of  spirited  companionship  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  they  found  in  an  abandoned  ^ble  a  lovely  fresco  of  a  Madonna 
nursing  her  Bambino.  It  is  now  the  centerpiece  over  his  hearth.  Subdued 
light  floods  it  frcHn  above  and  a  garland  of  pure  white  flowers  lies  under¬ 
neath,  like  a  thankoflering. 

Geschenf^  dcs  Lebens — Presents  of  Life,  Emil  Ludwig  called  his  auto¬ 
biography.  It  sums  up  a  success  which  few  have  rivalled  and  of  which 
anyone  might  be  proud,  it  explains  his  charming  simplicity  and  the 
genuine  welcome  which  one  finds  at  Mosda. — London. 
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In  IndoGhina,  writers'  graves  are  reference  value  for  ftudents  of  religion  and 

marked  by  one  or  two  pine  trees  and  a  related  subjeds. 

little  ditch  full  of  water,  symbolic  of  pens  “It  is  an  opinion  of  mine  that  a  great 
and  inkwell — From  Francis  de  Croisset,  many  'Dante  lovers'  are  humbugs.  They 
La  CSte  de  Jade.  cannot  all  know  their  St.  Thomas  and  the 

Apparently  there  are  phases  of  the  Summa,  nor  can  they  all  be  adept  in 
present  Russian  situation  which  impress  Italian  hiAory,  legend,  traditkm,  medeval 
outsiders  pleasantly.  Here  is  what  Romain  symbolism  and  allegory,  the  Italian  Ian- 
RoUand  wrote  in  the  Visitor's  Book  of  the  guage  and  the  Tuscan  dialed  of  the  thir- 
Gorky  Pkrk  of  Culture  and  Red,  in  Mos-  teenth  century.  All  these  things  and  more 
cow,  as  quoted  in  Moscow  ?iews:  “It  is  mud  one  know  befsre  he  can  pretend  to 
splendid,  in  the  heart  of  a  city  of  mod  appreciate  Dante." — Rev.  James  M.  Gillis, 
vigorcHis  adivity,  to  have  a  magnificent  ^itor  of  The  Catholic  World, 
seat  of  culture  and  red  within  the  bounds  Books  in  German  which  are  published 
of  a  majedic  people's  park.  It  is  splendid  outside  of  Germany  may  now  be  secured 
also  that  this  red  is  a  source  of  joyous  very  easily  in  this  country  through  Fried- 
education.  I  should  wish  for  the  world  rich  Krause.  Publisher.  231  Wed  96th 
of  the  Wed  which  vaingloriously  drapes  Street,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Krause  is 
itself  in  its  'humanism,'  intended  to  flatter  conneded  with  the  Europa  Verlag  of 
self-edeem  and  to  dispel  the  boredom  of  Zurich  and  New  York,  and  represents  the 
the  empty  and  desolate  socalled  flite —  Oprecht  Verlag  of  Zurich,  lUttl's  Nach- 
I  should  like  them  to  come  here  in  order  folger  of  Marisch-Odrau,  Vita  Nova  of 
to  learn  genuine  and  noble  humanism,  Luaem,  Humanitas  of  Zurich,  and  Jean 
which  warms  and  frudifies  all  humanity,  Chridophe  of  Zurich.  Mr.  Krause  is  an 
renewing  body  and  spirit."  expert  on  German  literature  published  out- 

The  monthly  flee-thought  journal  Le  side  the  Reich,  and  informs  us  that  he  will 
Penseur  (Li^e),  is  running  serially  an  £n-  be  glad  to  furnish  information  and  sugges- 
cyclopedie  de  la  Libre  Peruie  which  has  tions  as  to  all  such  publications. 


THE  “PALAIS  DU  LIYRE”  AT 
THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 


BY  E.  PRESTON  DARGAN 


Before  you  descended  the  terrace  of  the  fountains,  before  you 
saw  the  German  eagle  and  the  Russian  athletes  confronting 
each  other  in  aerial  challenge,  a  *"^tely  palace  reared  its  head/* 
This  Mus^  de  la  litt^rature — a  unique  feature  in  any  Exposi' 
tion — occupied  the  right  wing  of  the  refashioned  Trocad^ro. 
It  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  book^making,  mechanical  or  creative.  Al^ 
though  it  opened  late,  it  attracted  visitors  and  had  a  good  Press — notably 
in  Les  }^ouvelles  Litteraires  and  VllluStration.  The  exhibit  has  now  re^ 
ceived  its  official  write-up,  as  forming  part  of  **Groupe  I:  Expression  de 
la  Pens^*'  in  the  illu^rated  monograph,  ihauche  et  premiers  elements  d*un 
Musee  de  la  litterature:  Presentes  sous  la  direction  de  Julien  Cain.  Paris: 
Denoel,  1938.* 

With  this  documentation,  and  with  certain  lively  memories,  one  may 
record  the  chief  impressions  garnered  from  the  exhibit.  Its  out^anding 
novelty  is  emphasized  both  by  M.  Paul  Valery,  in  a  preface  to  the  above 
monograph,  and  by  M.  Julien  Cain,  of  the  Bibliothique  T^ationale,  **prodi' 
gieux  animateur"  of  the  entire  scene.  The  former,  in  surprisingly  ludd 
French,  reminds  us  that  the  obje<a  of  an  Exposition  is  to  “faire  voir.”  But 
how  render  visible  the  mental  and  spiritual  genesis  of  a  latterday  book? 
Evidently,  the  mo^  diversified  material  aids  mu^  be  summoned;  and  this 
has  never  been  done  before.  M.  Cain  agrees  that  no  previous  exposition 
has  shown  how  the  creative  effort  may  ”be  transported  into  the  domain 
(ff  sensible  hAs." 

The  visitor  to  the  new  Trocad^ro  entered  by  a  larger  perron^  with 
fteps  leading  into  the  main  hall.  I  shall  omit  the  further  ranges  of  the 
exHbit,  given  over  to  the  techniques  of  printing  and  libraries.  What  was 
mo^  remarkable  from  the  threshold  was  rather  the  array  of  nineteenth^ 
century  authors,  innumerable  photographs,  and  memorials,  that  seemed 
to  flow  around  the  hall  and  to  ^and  out  from  partition  or  panneau.  Each 
exhibit  was  ^ged  by  an  expert,  and  in  moA  cases  the  expert  on  that 
particular  writer.  For  instance,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  place 
flrft  under  the  guidance  of  Marcel  Bouteron,  the  authority  on  Balzac, 
who  not  only  showed  off  his  own  specialty,  but  seemed  to  know  everybody 
and  everything  around.  Later,  Jacques  Lion  showed  me  how  his  exhibit 
fitted  into  the  general  scheme,  which  may  now  be  explained  in  some 
detail. 


*  A  complementary  publication  concerns  the  activities  of  another  part  of  the  same 
group:  Biblioth^ques:  Organisation — Technique — Outillage. 
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The  idea  was  to  represent  par  images  thirteen  different  authors, 
mainly  by  photos  of  themselves,  their  M^,  and  ma^erpieces  at  various 
^ges  of  publication.  There  were  also  reproduc5tions  of  the  people  and 
scenes  that  they  had  used,  along  with  likenesses  of  their  associates,  in^ 
spirers,  disciples.  A  work  like  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  perdu  would  be 
represented  as  radiating  from  a  complex  of  forces.  Three  tiers  of  exhibits 
were  usually  found.  The  topmo^  demon^ration  on  the  panel  was  to  give 
the  gros  public  a  “souvenir  oculaire”  of  their  man.  Across  the  wall'space, 
there  were  transcribed,  in  huge  lettering,  certain  significant  mottoes  or 
slogans,  together  with  enlarged  reprodudions  of  each  author  at  the  height 
of  his  career.  Then,  on  a  somewhat  lower  range,  would  figure  intermediate 
photographic  material,  etc.,  Aill  comprehensible  to  the  general  pubhe. 
Finally,  in  glass  cases  below,  as  a  rule,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  would  come 
more  technical  and  expertly  arranged  material.  This  was  the  feature  that 
would  be^  repay  ^dy  and  would  elicit  the  mod  intered  from  true 
Proudians  or  Efalzacians.  The  development  of  a  given  work,  or  of  a  famous 
passage,  was  shown  from  dart  to  finish — c.g.,  from  MS  through  correded 
proofs,  to  the  preoriginal,  the  “originar’  and  the  definitive  editions.  The 
thirteen  individual  writers  may  be  arranged  in  three  categories,  according 
to  the  degree  of  excellence  or  intered  which  the  presentations  offered — 
and  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  quality  of  the  write'up  in  the  com^ 
memorative  volume.  General  opinion  seems  to  place  among  the  fird  lot, 
these  five:  Balzac,  presented  by  Marcel  Bouteron;  Baudelaire,  by  Yves^ 
G^rd  Le  Dantec;  Flaubert,  by  Rene  Dumesnil;  A.  France,  by  Jacques 
Lion;  Proud,  by  L^on  Pierre^Quint.  On  a  somewhat  lower  plane — 
referring  always  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibit — might  be  placed ;  Renan,  by 
his  grand'daughter,  Henriette  Psichari;  Sainte^Beuve,  by  J.  Bonnerot, 
now  editing  the  Correspondance;  Zola,  by  Maurice  Le  Blond.  Among  the 
“also  rans,"  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  their  names,  would  probably  be 
reckoned  Barrw,  Daudet,  Hugo,  George  Sand,  and  Stendhal.  It  is  regret' 
table  that  two  or  three  of  the  less  successful  demondrations  were  “prc' 
sented”  by  lady  descendants  of  the  authors  in  quedion. 

En  revanchey  it  was  under  the  able  diredion  of  another  lady — Mile 
Lydie  Adolphe  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale — that  an  intereding  chart 
was  contrived  to  show  the  development  of  the  Academies:  a  sydole  and 
diadole  between  Paris  and  the  provinces.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  long 
array  of  periodicals,  editors,  manifedoes,  to  illudrate  poetic  movements 
from  the  Parnassians  down  to  Sur'Realism. 

We  return  to  our  authors,  particularly  to  two  or  three  with  whom  the 
writer  is  bed  acquainted. 

The  special  problem  with  regard  to  Balzac  was  one  of  the  mod 
difficult,  because  it  was  a  quedion  of  representing,  in  two  dimensions, 
the  density  and  involutions  of  a  huge  mass  of  living  and  writing.  Only 
salient  features  could  be  chosen,  and,  especially  in  the  upper  ranges, 
these  should  have  “the  full  effed  of  shock  and  suggedion"  which  modem 
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technicians  demand  from  the  image.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  speda^ 
tor  feel  at  once  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  Titan.  To  set  the  pace, 
two  slogans  in  large  running  charadters  were  employed.  For  Balzac's 
work:  “Moi,  j’aurai  port^  une  soci^t^  toute  entiere  dans  ma  tete.”  And 
for  his  life,  the  celebrated,  though  slightly  apocryphal,  saying  that  his 
exigence  had  been  dominated  by  two  desires:  “etre  c^l^re  et  etre  aim^.” 
This  bifurcation  of  desire  was  atted:ed  by  two  portraits:  that  of  Mme 
de  Bemy,  who  surely  loved  him;  and  that  of  Mme  Hanska,  who  was  the 
guiding  ^r  of  his  ambition.  As  for  portraits  of  the  author  himself,  the 
top  pidtures,  ^ill  on  a  large  scale,  are  two  of  the  be^  in  the  ^ndard 
iconography. 

All  these  items,  it  is  admitted,  have  the  effedt  of  a  “coup  de  massue." 
Now  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  panel,  there  was  an  array  to  show  the 
evolution  of  Balzac's  life-work.  This  development  was  simplified  by  M. 
Bouteron  into  two  main  periods:  that  of  preparation  (to  c.  1833-34);  that 
of  “mise-en-sc^e,"  to  the  end  of  the  Comedie.  As  “influences,”  father 
and  mother  were  depidted,  also  the  milieu  of  the  latter,  and  the  Touraine 
background — well  synthesized  by  a  fine  view  of  and  from  the  e^te  of 
La  Grenadine.  His  'prentice  years  were  illu^rated  by  a  portrait  of  the 
lawyer  who  sat  for  the  figure  of  Derville;  by  a  fiicsimile  of  a  page  from 
Cromwelh  etc.  There  were  also  reprodudtions  of  pages  from  the  account- 
book  of  Balzac's  printing-e^blishment  and  from  his  book  of  debts — 
both  associated  closely  with  Cesar  Birotteau  and  other  novels. — Here 
begins  the  “mise-en-scene,”  much  more  difficult  to  realize.  We  can  under- 
^nd  how  M.  Bouteron  could  show  only  some  of  the  high  points — c.g., 
illu^rations  concerning  reappearing  charadters,  a  page  from  Saint-Hilaire 
to  suggeA  the  unity  of  matter  theme,  quotations  that  indicated  the  trend 
of  Balzac's  socio-political  and  religious  views. 

The  third  range  of  exhibits  (in  a  glass-case)  was  in  part  “anecdotal,” 
but  was  also  more  than  that.  Various  technical  procedes  or  devices  were 
displayed  in  their  inception  and  growth;  and  conspicuous  here  was  the 
matter  of  proof-sheet  corredtions  and  elaborations.  This  part  of  the  show 
was  for  Balzacians  proper  and  was  of  particular  intere^  to  those  who,  like 
the  Chicago  group,  are  especially  intere^ed  in  textual  variations  as  re¬ 
vealing  the  noveliA's  method. 

For  in^nce,  there  was  photographed  a  page  from  the  Goriot  manu¬ 
script,  describing  that  charadter's  death-agony,  and  including  in  this  fir^ 
form  adtual  groans  phonetically  rendered  as  “heu  heu”  or  “haan-haan.” 
(The  passages  were  red-inked  by  M.  Bouteron.)  These  were  subsequently 
deleted  as  too  reaH^ic  or  grotesque.  But  the  piece  de  resistance  was  a  passage 
from  Cesar  Birotteau.  Every  reader  today  is  familiar  with  the  famous 
finale  of  the  ball-room  scene  in  Part  I,  where  Beethoven's  Symphony  in 
C  minor  is  used  to  offer  an  analogy  with  the  crescendo  of  C^sar  himself. 
That  scene  was  not  in  the  manuscript,  nor  in  the  earlier  proofs.  It  was 
inserted  in  a  late  revise,  after  Balzac  had  juA  heard  a  rendering  of  the 
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''Symphonic  en  Ut  mineur^"  and  was  retouched  subsequently.  It  appears 
fully  in  the  original  and  the  definitive  editions  of  the  novel.  Now  these 
various  ^ges,  about  ten  in  all,  including  the  earlier  versions  without 
the  finale,  including  the  program  of  the  concert  which  Balzac  heard, 
including  his  enthusia^ic  mention  of  it  in  a  letter,  plus  the  insertion  in 
the  proof  and  later  appearances  of  the  passage,  were  faithfully  repro' 
duced  in  f2u:simile  and  offered  a  major  illu^ration  of  the  method  of 
M.  Bouteron's  presentation.  I  may  add  that  we  verified  together,  in  the 
Lovenjoul  Colledtion,  the  particular  revise  where  the  passage  was  bom. 

A 

Enfin  France  vient.  .  .  presentation  de  Jacques  Lion. 

This  exhibit,  of  159  items,  is  briefly  described  in  the  aforementioned 
monograph;  a  more  detailed  catalogue  has  appeared  in  Le  Lys  rouge  (a 
periodical  devoted  to  Anatole  France),  JulyOdtober,  1937.  The  panel 
alrno^  confronted  the  entrance^loor,  immedktely  impressing  the  visitor. 
His  attention  was  caught  by  the  large  dominating  portrait  of  Anatole 
France  by  Liard,  which  was  in  the  top  left-hand  comer.  Yet  this  time 
little  di^indtion  was  made  between  the  topmo^  and  the  intermediary 
level.  M.  Lion’s  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  could  not  be  encyclopedic,  but  was 
rather  to  ^r  spectators  to  a  fresh  consideration  of  France's  work  and 
thought.  Three  slogans  were  used,  of  which  the  mo^  notable,  perhaps, 
was:  “On  me  reprochera  mon  audace  jusqu’a  ce  qu'on  me  reproche  ma 
timidit^’’ — ^which  accurately  foretold  the  situation  today. 

On  the  top  layer  were  also  given  illu^rations  of  the  diversity  of 
France’s  writings,  whether  as  noveli^,  or  as  “poete,  chroniqueur,  hi^O' 
rien,  orateur.’’  A  significant  page  from  Les  Dieux  ont  5oi/,  MSS.  of  a 
sonnet,  a  speech,  a  chronicle  from  L'Univers  illuftrCy  and  the  second 
prefau:e  from  the  Vie  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,  showed  this  variety.  There  foh 
lowed  on  the  horizontal  line  a  group  of  photos  emphasizing  the  manifold 
“influences’’  which  formed  “Anatole’’:  TTie  Quai  Malaquais  in  1845  and 
images  of  Pallas  Athena,  together  with  a  Grecian  torso;  pictures  of  his 
favorite  authors,  notably  Racine,  Voltaire,  Renan.  “Quelques  portraits’’ 
of  Anatole  himself  were  next  in  order. 

The  second  row,  after  sugge^ng  parental  and  local  influences,  ccmi' 
tained  an  abundant  documentation  on  the  hi^ory  of  Thais — over  seventy 
items  in  all — from  samples  of  the  sources,  through  the  early  poem,  a  brouil 
Ion  of  the  novel,  and  successive  publications.  There  was  also  a  group' 
picture  of  the  translations  into  twenty^six  languages,  and  of  a  pell'mell 
of  works  on  Anatole  in  general.  Thais  was  extensively  displayed,  says 
M.  Lion,  in  order  to  exemplify  “le  rayonnement  universel  de  son  auteur.’’ 
On  a  more  intensive  scale  (cf.  on  Balzac  above),  an  essay  on  Proud’hon 
was  selected,  to  show  the  process  of  evolution  in  miniature.  We  were 
favored  here  with  France’s  own  build'Up  towards  his  article:  a  calendar 
of  his  subject’s  life,  the  dates  being  filled  in  gradually  with  biographical 
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fadts;  notes  on  his  family  and  teachers;  notes  on  a  visit  paid  to  his  home, 
with  various  sketches,  etc.  All  this  illu^rated,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
elsewhere,  that  when  Anatole  France  was  truly  intere^ed  in  a  subjedt 
he  spared  no  pains  in  his  preparation. 

A  large  vitrine  below  the  photo'gallery  was  devoted  in  part  to  memo' 
rials  of  Mme  de  Caillavet.  Mo^  appealing  here  were  reprodudtions  of  the 
recently  discovered  Carnets  intimes  of  A.  F.,  proving  that  he  was  deeply 
affedted  by  her  death.  Several  original  letters  from  the  author  were  visible, 
also  early  letters  to  him  from  such  personages  as  Taine,  Renan,  Flaubert, 
Prou^  and  Barr^.  Finally,  there  were  “curiosities"  of  a  bibliophile 
nature,  a  moulage  of  his  hand,  apparatus  concerning  the  po^ge^^tamp 
circulated  in  his  honor.  Pidtures  of  the  Villa  Said,  his  Parisian  home,  and 
of  the  Jubilee  on  his  eightieth  birthday  were  appropriately  included. 

Altogether,  a  ^riking  and  mo^  diversified  array,  displaying  care' 
fully  the  myriad'inindedness  of  its  subjedt. 

A 

I  mu^  ha^en  through  the  Prou^  exhibit,  although  this  was  one  of  the 
mo^  fascinating.  It  offered  a  wealth  of  diverse  photographs,  arranged  in 
a  swirling  rather  than  redtilinear  fashion.  While  in  other  cases  the  photos 
were  evidently  “^lls,“  here  you  seemed  to  witness  dynamic  convolutions. 
Not  only  were  there  many  reproductions  of  Prou^  himself,  all  the  way 
from  the  timid  schoolboy  to  the  elaborately  dressed  mondainy  but  also 
your  eye  encountered  much'corredted  pages,  especially  the  famous 
retrospective  passage  regarding  the  “madeleine."  (Hiis  kind  of  cake  and 
a  tea'Cup  were  actually  represented!)  As  a  vivid  “figuration  des  themes," 
to  sugge^  the  evocation  of  Prou^fan  memories,  there  were  depicted 
scenes  around  a  composite  “Combray."  Impacts  upon  him,  like  Ruskin  and 
Saint'Simon,  were  adumbrated;  “Bergotte"  flowered  out  of  the  personali' 
tics  of  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Balzac,  and  France.  Around  “El^ir,"  the 
painter,  gathered  such  figures  as  Monet,  Manet,  Renoir  and  D^gas;  and 
around  “Vinteuil,"  a  bouquet  of  musicians.  The  church  of  CJombray, 
said  Prou^,  drew  from  souvenirs  of  the  cathedrals  at  Lisieux,  Chartres, 
Bourges  and  Amiens:  so  these  were  likewise  pictured.  Apparently  the 
idea  was  to  offer  a  sort  of  super'illu^rated  edition  of  Ala  Recherche  du 
Temps  perdu — ^and  “association  items"  connected  with  author  or  work. 

There  were  also  valuable  high  points  in  the  exhibits  devoted  to 
Flaubert,  Baudelaire  and  Sainte'Beuve. 

With  regard  to  the  Mus^e  de  la  litt^rature  as  a  whole,  little  remains 
to  be  said.  It  seems  an  excellent  idea  that  at  one  entrance  to  an  Exposition, 
largely  given  over  like  mo^  of  them  to  indu^rial  and  mechanical  intere^, 
a  place  should  have  been  made  for  our  kind  of  thing.  And  it  was  doubtless 
desirable,  leA  the  number  of  foreign  buildings  should  dominate  the  show, 
that  some  one  edifice  should  express  the  truly  French  creative  spirit. 
Furthermore,  the  “Palais  du  Livre"  has  probably  achieved  its  avowed 
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ohjeA  of  sending  many  a  spectator,  his  curiosity  well  aroused,  back  to  the 
authors  and  works  there  presented.  This  handsomely  illu^rated  moh' 
ograph  should  assi^  in  that  direction.  The  cloud'capped  towers  have 
inevitably  dissolved:  litera  scripta  manet. — University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

PERSONALISM  VERSUS 
INDIVIDUALISM  AND 
COLLECTIVISM 

BY  W.  ANTHONY  WILLIBRAND 

IN  the  New  York  T^ation  for  October  aa,  1938,  John  Strachey  is  on 
personalia  ground  when  he  ^tes  the  “hi^rical  faeft  that  the 

concept  of  humanity  appeared . above  all,  in  the  specific 

form  of  Chri^ian  dodtrine  of  the  infinite  worth  of  every  human 
soul."  Personalia  will  approve  of  his  attack  on  a  contemporary 
ideology  in  the  name  of  human  decency.  But  they  mu^  part  company 
with  him  when  he  fails  to  indicate  the  antithetical  views  on  the  subjed 
of  man  hdd  by  them  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Marxids  on  the  other; 
when  he  fails  to  point  out  frankly  tiiat  communism  was  fair  ahead  of 
Nazism  in  taking  the  "fird,  long  dep  in  the  rcintrodudtion  of  slavery." 
But  on  the  whole,  Strachey 's  article  is  full  of  such  fine  idealism  that  one 
wonders  what  the  result  would  be  if  he  took  time  out  to  become  a  dudent 
of  the  personalia  movement. 

The  quotation  from  the  socialid  writer  applies  particularly  to  those 
personalids  who  are  Chridians.  There  are  also  non^Chridians  in  the 
movement,  men  who  differ  widely  in  general  philosophical  background. 
On  a  basic  premise  however  they  are  all  agreed:  Because  of  his  inedimable 
(with  Chridians,  infinite)  value,  the  human  person  is  a  primacy,  an 
absolute  with  reference  to  any  other  person  or  to  any  colledtivity.  Since 
political  realities  are  far  removed  from  recognizing  this  datus,  the  per' 
sonalid  program  is  not  one  of  social  reform  but  of  spiritual  revolution. 
It  is  to  be  based  on  the  transformation  of  materially  preoccupied  individ' 
uals  into  spiritual  persons.  Even  in  the  method  of  revolution  the  funda' 
mental  assumption  is  to  remain  inviolate.  Hate,  unjud  criticism,  false 
propaganda,  violence,  fear — all  of  them  traditional  elements  in  revolu' 
tionary  technique — can  therefore  have  no  place  in  the  highly  idealidic 
sydem  of  the  personalids. 

Who  are  the  personalids?  Without  denying  that  there  are  deep  inner 
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affinities,  it  mu^  be  said  that  our  group  has  no  dired:  hi^orical  connection 
with  the  philosophers  responsible  for  the  publication  of  The  Personalia 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  The  American  group  is  however 
some  thirteen  years  older.  Our  movement  was  cradled  in  France,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  young  Sorbonne  agr^g^  in  philosophy  named  Emmanuel 
Mounier.  In  1932  he  edablished  the  review  Esprit^  official  organ  of  the 
movement,  and  the  following  winter  he  and  his  friends  organized  the 
group  which  calls  itself  “Amis  d’Esprit.”  Before  long  groups  of  “Amis” 
were  formed  in  other  parts  of  France  and  in  foreign  countries.  They 
talked,  they  published  long,  penetrating  articles  in  the  monthly  issues  of 
Espriu  and  by  1936  Mounier  was  able  to  summarize  all  the  important 
contributions  in  one  of  the  mod:  interedang  documents  of  our  time,  the 
Manife^  au  service  du  personalisme.  It  was  translated  in  America  by 
monks  of  St.  John’s  Abbey,  under  the  title,  A  Personalia  Manifesto 
(Longmans,  Green  6?  Co.,  1938,  298  pages).  All  quotations  of  the  present 
paragraphs,  except  those  credited  to  other  sources,  are  taken  from  this 
translation. 

If  the  personalia  ever  undertake  an  interpretation  of  Goethe’s  Fduil, 
they  will  find  there  those  extremes  of  individualism  and  collectivism 
which  have  annihilated  the  human  person.  FauA  is  the  arch^individuali^: 
craving,  exploiting,  ever  dispersing  his  energies  in  the  que^  of  pleasure 
and  power.  This  individualist  becomes  the  dictator  of  a  collective  society 
which  is  to  have  profound  contempt  for  all  metaphysical  speculation.  He 
de^roys  the  very  symbol  which  might  in  time  have  given  his  people 
a  spiritual  orientation.  Personalism  is  fundamentally  and  comprehensively 
anti'individuahd:,  anti'Faudiian.  It  ^nds  for  the  integration  of  spiritual 
energy  as  opposed  to  its  romantic  and  egoti^ic  dispersion. 

Personalia  criticism  is  directed  again^  the  whole  modem  world,  the 
Faustian  world,  prime  enemy  of  the  human  person.  This  world  has  prey 
duced  a  small  bourgeoisdndividuali^  spirit  from  which  even  fascism  and 
communism  are  not  free.  The  civilization  resulting  frexn  this  spirit  has 
virtues  which  are  fairly  recognized,  but  in  its  sub^itution  “of  the  values 
of  comfort  for  the  values  of  creation”  it  has  become  the  opposite  of  all 
spirituality.  It  is  an  unheroic  civilization.  Its  citizen  moves  safely  among 
his  things,  is  possessed  by  them,  innocent  of  a  sense  of  my^ry,  “a  Chris- 
tian  without  a  conscience,  an  unbeliever  without  passion.”  He  is  insen¬ 
sitive  to  all  suffering  which  does  not  concern  him  direcftly.  He  ^nds  for 
“a  bourgeois  humanism,  a  bourgeois  morality,  in  faeft — supreme  para¬ 
dox — ^a  bourgeois  Chri^nity.” 

Bourgeois  life  is  a  decadence.  Men  are  violently  snatched  from  it  by 
fascism,  which  has  an  “authentic  spiritual  dlan,”  but  which  flourishes  on 
mass  intoxication  to  such  a  degree  that  the  individual’s  bad  conscience 
slumbers  as  it  may  in  the  coUecitive  will.  Loyalty,  devotion,  a  passion  for 
service,  and  a  feeling  of  fellowship  fiincftion  ultimately  in  the  intere^  of 
further  fasd^  oppression  rather  than  in  the  service  of  tme  culture  and 
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spirituality,  the  higher  levels  of  human  achievement.  Only  the  ^te  is 
human  and  spiritual.  Man  is  an  insignificant  human  atom,  an  evil  if, 
becoming  a  person,  he  makes  himself  unassimilable  to  the  nation^^te. 
As  the  personalia  see  it,  German  National  Socialism  lacks  this  fascia 
contempt  for  the  individual  because  of  its  Volksgemeinschaft  my^dsm; 
but  they  also  see  that  in  adtual  practice  this  my^icism  crushes  his  freedom 
and  the  universality  of  his  significance  as  a  potential  person,  Jew  or 
non'Jew. 

His  fate  under  Marxism  is  similar  for  here,  too,  he  is  held  in  practical 
and  theoretical  contempt.  He  is  to  be  trained  by  a  mass  which  has  pre^ 
viously  yielded  unqueAioningly  to  wholesale  endodrination.  His  lot  be' 
comes  that  of  a  completely  regimented  automaton.  Not  he  is  creative,  the 
mass  alone  is  the  creator  of  all  human  values.  “Left  to  himself,  the  individ' 
ual  stumbles  about  in  vain  efforts,  and  succeeds  only  in  alienating  himself 
all  the  more.The  collective  mass,  on  the  contrary,  is  ^rong,  balanced,  and 
creative.  It  keeps  the  individual  on  the  ground  and  transforms  him,  so  to 
say,  into  its  own  currents.  .  .  .  Personalism  is  the  exact  anthithesis  of  this 
spiritual  imperialism  of  the  collective  man,  and  it  is  backed  by  the  spiritual 
experienc:e  of  pa^  centuries."  However  it  has  more  in  common  with 
Marxism  than  with  other  contemporary  collectivisms. 

The  progressive  discovery  of  a  living,  spiritual  and  creative  principle 
“is  an  act  proper  to  the  person.”  No  one  can,  no  collectivity  may,  do  this 
for  him.  But  the  entire  apparatus  of  civilization  mu^  be  primarily  con' 
ducive  and  helpful  towarcis  this  end,  leaving,  to  be  sure,  “ample  room  for 
risk  and  creative  initiative.”  “The  realization  of  the  person.  ...  is,  by 
reason  of  the  transcendence  of  the  person,  a  c»nAant  effort  at  advance' 
ment  and  at  detachment,  therefore  at  renunciation,  dispossession,  and 
spiritualization.”  Freedom  is  essential  to  this  realization  and  every  form 
of  human  oppression  muA  be  eliminated.  The  free  person  is  the  basis  of  the 
true  community.  In  it  he  finds  himself  only  by  giving  himself. 

One  cannot  turn  through  the  numbers  of  Esprit  without  becx)ming 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  personalism  as  a  living  force  in  contemporary 
society.  The  collaborators  of  the  review  seem  to  undertake  nothing  that 
is  easy,  one'sided,  or  superficial.  Mere  chatter,  intellectual  jargon,  is 
scrupulously  avoided.  Everywhere  a  consecrated  eame^ess  of  endeavor, 
a  nicety  of  di^nctions,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  positions  of 
opponents.  Everything  widely  acceptable  from  religious  and  philosophical 
points  of  view,  universal  in  its  significance.  There  is  no  journalise  glibness 
in  the  discussions,  say,  of  a  planned  economy  or  of  tendencies  in  trade' 
unionism.  The  writers  engage  in  a  profound,  unbiased,  and  many 'sided 
examination  of  the  conflict  in  Spain;  they  expose  the  pharisaism  of  religious 
and  ideological  journalism  concerning  the  purely  human  aspects  of  this 
tragic  druggie.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Au^rian  Anschluss,  France  at  the 
cross'toads — these  and  many  other  current  political  topicis  have  recreived 
or  are  Sll  receiving  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment.  Problems  like 
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those  concerning  education  and  government  are  approached  from  numcr^ 
ous  angles.  As  a  journal  of  cultural  integrity,  well-balanced  and  well- 
rounded,  it  is  perhaps  unique.  Its  every  page  reveals  a  guiding  myth: 
a  society  inwardly  regenerate,  spiritually  re-con^tuted;  a  society  by,  for, 
and  of  the  person. 

Manife^tions  of  the  personalia  movement  seem  to  be  world-wide. 
The  recently-translated  True  Humanism  of  Jacques  Maritain  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  personalia  democracy.  Michael  Williams  of  the  Commonweal, 
veteran  joumali^,  insiAs  that  the  fundamental  principals  of  communism 
and  fascism  “deny  what  Chri^ianity  (and  Judaism  and  the  higher  thought 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome)  affirm  concerning  the  individual  person." 
The  editor  of  Fortune  has  a  personalia  note  in  the  issue  of  November  25, 

1938:  “ . the  Church  provided  a  training  in  individualism:  not  in 

the  shallow  sense  of  egotism,  but  in  the  profound  social  sense;  the  sense 
in  which  the  individual  is  seen  as  the  irreducible  creative  unit  of  all  that 
mankind  has  accomplished."  Gu^v  Mueller,  University  of  Oklahoma 
philosopher,  has  a  personalia  connotation  for  the  term  Mensch  and  he 
therefore  rebels  forcefully  again^  the  ^rait-jackets  of  capital!^,  socialiA 
and  fascia  regimentation.  Another  American  philosopher,  Daniel  Sulli¬ 
van,  ^outly  affirms  the  personalia  “task.  .  .  to  champion,  passionately 
and  unselfishly,  those  rights  which  flow  from  the  freedom  which  man  has 
in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  nature — a  freedom  which  neither  nature  nor  the 
^te  can  violate,  a  freedom  which  God  himself  respecJts."  There  are  noble 
lines  in  Henry  C.  Link’s  Rediscovery  of  Man:  “Man  is  ^ill  the  potential 
creator  rather  than  the  vidtim  of  his  creations.  He  is  a  creature  of  free¬ 
will  and  untold  possibilities,  not  a  slave  of  environment.  His  capacities 
are  limited  not  so  much  by  heredity  or  poverty  as  by  his  own  vision  of 
I  himself."  And,  finally,  there  is  the  Catholic  prie^,  Gerald  Vann,  whose 
prose  is  typical  of  personalia  sincerity  and  frankness:  |Working  for  peace} 
“is  evidence  of  a  vitality  which  is  con^rudtively  Christian:  not  mater¬ 
ially  but  personally  and  spiritual;  based  not  on  fomenting  hate  but  on 
the  dynamism  of  charity;  not  disruptive  of  society,  therefore,  through  the 
violence  of  class-war,  but  conyrudtive  of  a  new  society  through  the  unity 
which  is  charity's  fruit;  finally,  not  negative,  but  wholly  and  fiercely 
affirmative." 

It  would  probably  be  very  easy  to  find  many  other  expressions  of 
personally  dodtrine.  The  cause  of  the  wide-spread  charadter  of  its  appeal 
is  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  firy  of  all  the  slavery  of  misery  and  want  amid 
abundance  in  capitally  countries.  And  wasn't  it  the  revolutionary  Lenin 
who  found  language  about  the  sandtity  of  human  life  “simply  revolting"? 
Other  totalitarian  oppressors  are  walking  in  his  footsteps  today.  Regard¬ 
less  of  their  label  they  are  his  spiritual  descendants  in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  humanitarian  pleading  in  the  communiy 
yate  and  in  bourgeois  society,  and  yet  the  crushing  of  lives  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  goes  on.  To  personaliys  the  concept  humanity  is  an  empty  abyradtion 
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unless  every  individual  person  has  an  aAive,  full-time,  serviceable  intere^ 
in  every  other  human  person. 

There  can  be  no  personalism  without  a  personalia  communitariai 
civilization.  Personalism  means  fir^  of  all  a  revolution  in  the  hearts  0 
individual  men,  but  it  does  not  propose  to  wait  until  this  is  fully  achievec 
before  beginning  the  in^tutional  revolution.  The  scope  of  this  revolutioi 
can  be  only  briefly  sugge^ed  here. 

The  personalia  present  a  method  of  thinking  and  living  for  the  nev 
communitarian  dvili^tion,  but  certainly  no  mapped  Utopia,  no  sy^en 
closed  and  fixed  once  and  for  all.  They  insi^  upon  the  metaphysical  orienta 
tion  of  civilization  and  culture  and  oppose  scientific  positivism  as  farther 
removed  from  human  reality.  Their  purpose  is  to  elevate  man,  not  U 
inspire  him  with  fear  of  his  own  creations.  Education  is  an  item  of  majoi 
importance.  Essentially  intrinsic  and  Uberating,  its  ultimate  aim  is  th( 
living  enli^ment  of  the  human  person,  unhampered  by  social  and  polit 
ical  conformism. 

The  machine  has  its  place  in  the  personalia  conception  of  the  spiritua 
life.  All  that  it  needs  is  to  be  liberated  from  exi^ng  economic  tyrannies 
Ideologies  that  condemn  modem  technology  are  considered  false.  And  s( 
are  the  sheer  progressiviA  ideologies.  Material  progress  is  a  means,  but 
certainly  not  the  basic  element  in  the  regeneration  of  man.  And  wher 
such  progress  coldly  passes  by  the  misery  of  those  whom  an  acquisitive 
economic  order  has  eliminated  from  its  processes,  it  is  flagrantly  inhuman 

Among  the  chief  merits  of  personalia  criticism  is  its  exposure  of  the 
one'sidedness  of  contemporary  'isms;  cooperatism,  for  in^nce,  and 
syndicalism.  Economically  man  is  not  merely  a  consumer  or  a  laborer- 
producer.  He  is  an  economic  person,  a  creative  person,  who  has  a  right 
to  more  than  bare  subsidence.  Personalism  asserts  the  primacy  of  laboi 
over  capital  in  its  own  domain,  but  it  refuses  to  become  a  worker^syndical- 
id  ideology  because  work  is  not  the  prime  value  of  man.  The  personalia 
economy  will  be  decentralized  and  pluralidic.  This  in  the  main  will  also 
be  true  of  the  date,  democracy,  and  the  educational  datute. 

Perhaps  space  will  be  granted  in  a  future  number  of  Boo\s  Abroad  foi 
a  brief  summarizing  outline  of  the  personalid  sydem  and  the  methods  of 
its  achievement.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  long  Manifesto  is  devoted 
to  this  positive  asped.  Let  it  be  said  in  closing  that  personalism  demands 
more  spiritual  energy  and  more  material  sacrifice  than  mod  people  are 
willing  to  give.  But  it  presents  a  nobler  and  more  satisfying  vision  of 
man  than  anything  that  has  come  out  of  laissez'faire  individualism  and  its 
descendent  coUedivisms. — University  of  OJ{lahoma. 

AAA 

“For  German  Aryans  is  decreed  the  Rome  with  the  firm  determination  not  to 
greatest  I^and-you  year.” — Adolf  Hitler,  give  away  Buckingham  Palace  unless  U 
quoted  in  Digcit  arid  Review.  Duce  was  very  insistent.” — Weltwoche, 

“It  is  said  that  Chamberlain  went  to  Zurich,  quoted  in  The  Living  Age. 


THIS  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE! 

BY  ALFREDO  BERUMEN 


Many  times  I  have  been  asked:  “How  did  you  leam  the 
English  language?”  My  answers  have  necessarily  been 
hurried,  as  were  the  que^ions,  and  sometimes  careless; 
at  lea^  I  am  certain  they  have  never  taken  into  considera^ 
tion  the  varied  experiences  that  attended  the  process, 
sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  embarrassing.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be 
without  intere^  to  others. 

I  left  Mexico  in  1927  as  a  result  of  political  di^rbances.  From  the 
time  I  kissed  my  parents  goodby  until  I  arrived  at  Laredo,  Texas,  my 
heart  had  been  heavy;  but  the  animation,  the  Grange,  new  sort  of  houses, 
the  bright  green  of  the  lawns  aroiihd  them  and  along  the  ^eet  borders, 
made  me  feel  more  cheerful;  they  were  certainly  an  omen  of  better  times 
to  come. 

So  many  people  in  Laredo  speak  Spanish  that  I  felt  perfectly  at  home, 
at  lea^  as  far  as  language  was' concerned.  Occasionally,  however,  their 
colloquialisms  amused  me.  A  boy  once  said  to  me:  “Dame  una  mecha.” 
I  was  a  bit  humiliated  at  the  familiar  form  of  address  from  one  I  had  never 
seen  before,  but  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  people  along  the  border 
almoA  never  use  the  polite  Uited.  But  at  the  time  it  annoyed  me;  and  then 
I  could  not  really  believe  he  wanted  a  mecha  from  me,  for  that  is  an  uncom^ 
plimentary  term  for  a  lock  of  hair.  Why  on  earth  should  he  want  a  lock 
of  my  hair?  All  he  got  was  a  dirty  look.  But  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
discover  that  the  English  word  match  had  been  Hispanicized  into  mecha. 

Later  on  a  lady  asked  me  “iD6nde  e^  la  marqueta?”  I  mu^  have  looked 
completely  blank,  for  she  left  very  unceremoniously  and  with  considerable 
impatience.  To  me  marqueta  was  a  cake  of  beeswax,  but  I  finally  figured 
out  that,  as  she  used  it,  it  was  the  Hispanidzed  form  of  market.  On  another 
occasion  a  boy  had  arranged  for  us  to  take  two  girls  to  a  party.  “Shall  we 
go  on  the  ^reet  car?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  no,”  he  prote^ed,  “I’ll  take  my  carro." 
We  were  talking  Spanish,  of  course.  That  word  carro  weighed  on  my 
mind,  so  that  I  was  very  much  relieved  when  he  led  us  to  an  automobile. 
I  remarked:  “I  thought  you  were  going  to  take  us  in  a  cdrro/”  “Well,  what 
do  you  think  this  is?”  was  the  reply,  and  it  was  a  bit  curt.  I  was  slightly 
dazed.  To  me  carro  had  always  meant  a  crude  cart,  sometimes  drawn  by 
oxen.  I  had  been  dreadfully  depressed  at  the  idea  of  t^ng  a  pretty  seno" 
rita  to  a  party  in  a  clumsy  squeaking  cart,  drawn  perhaps  by  a  pair  of 
old  mules.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realize  that  this  was  the  English 
word  car  in  Spanish  tjrousers. 

Not  long  afterward  I  went  to  Dallas.  On  the  bus  I  sat  next  a  very 
kindly,  very  lively  and  very  talkative  American.  I  had  already  learned 
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scMne  English  expressions,  but  I  was  afraid  to  use  them,  because  when 
ever  I  did  people  looked  ju^  as  blank  as  I  did  when  they  spoke  to  me, 
This  fear  kept  me  from  mixing  with  people,  prevented  me  from  learning 
English,  and  filled  my  fir^  years  in  this  country  with  indescribable  lone¬ 
liness.  This  American  ^rted  a  very  lively  conversation.  The  thought 
that  he  might  discover  I  was  not  under^nding  a  single  word  tortured  me. 
I  kept  hoping  that  he  would  use  some  of  the  expressions  I  thought  I  knew, 
but  either  he  did  not,  or  I  was  not  quick  enough  to  catch  them.  The  be^ 
I  could  do  was  to  assume  an  intelligent  expression  and  follow  him  with 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  proper  ge^ures.  If  he  laughed  I  roared,  if  he 
frowned  I  frowned  and  ^mped  my  foot,  if  he  scratched  his  head  I 
smashed  my  hat. 

Then  it  happened;  he  gave  me  a  chance  to  talk.  With  a  breaking  heart 
I  said:  “No  English.”  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  anger  and  said 
something  else  I  did  not  under^nd.  I  knew  the  word  heaven,  but  that 
wasn't  what  he  said. 

The  bus  topped  at  a  small  town  and  everybody  got  off  and  went 
to  a  cafi^.  I  followed.  The  waiter  gave  me  tJie  menu  card.  I  pointed  to  an 
item,  tru^ing  to  Providence  that  it  would  be  something  to  eat.  “Ham  and 
eggs!”  called  the  waiter.  “Ham  and  eggs,”  I  repeated  to  myself.  “If  I  learn 
that  I  shall  not  ^rve.”  I  looked  at  the  card  again  and  again  to  fix  the 
spelling  of  those  words  in  my  mind;  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  recognize  them 
when  next  I  saw  them.  From  then  on  it  was  ham  and  eggs  at  every  meal. 
In  time  they  made  my  life  unbearable.  One  time,  after  I  had  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  ham  and  eggs  again,  I  heard  a  man  order  a  ^eak.  It  looked 
so  appetizing,  so  different  from  ham  and  eggs,  that  I  tried  desperately  to 
retain  that  saving  word.  All  afternoon  I  longed  for  suppertime  to  come, 
and  I  entered  the  re^urant  beaming  with  joy.  “Your  order,  please,”  said 
the  waiter.  I  replied  cheerfully  with  “E^eck.”  “I  beg  your  pardon?”  he 
asked,  bewildered.  A  chill  went  over  me.  “E^eck!”  I  repeated  anxiously. 
“What?”  “E^eck!  E^eck!”  Once  more  he  looked  at  me  inquiringly  and 
all  at  a  loss.  Then  I  said  with  tears  in  my  eyes:  “Ham  and  eggs!” 

Up  to  this  time,  whenever  I  saw  an  English  word  I  pronounced  it 
phonetically — ^according  to  the  Spanish  rules.  The  incon^nt  relation 
between  English  spelling  and  English  sounds  has  been  one  of  my  greater 
bumbling-blocks — ^a  difficulty  which  will  be  appreciated  by  any  foreigner. 

I  worked  for  some  time  in  a  hotel  in  Dallas.  My  immediate  boss,  who  was 
a  Mexican,  used  to  give  me  my  inbrucftions  in  Spanish.  One  day  he  told 
me  to  go  to  a  certain  room  and  ask  the  gueb  for  some  keys.  I  knocked  and 
a  good-looking  lady  came  to  the  door.  When  as  I  thought,  I  asked  her  for 
the  keys,  she  grew  red  with  anger  and  was  about  to  slap  me  when  I  took 
a  key  out  of  my  pocket  and  pantcxnimed  my  meaning.  She  burb  out 
laughing  and  gave  me  the  keys,  and  I  departed  in  a  bate  of  very  painful 
embarrassment.  Afterward  I  was  told  that  “k-e-y-s”  spelled  freeze  and 
not  f(^s. 
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A  girl  who  was  taking  Spanish  at  Southern  Methodic  University 
agreed  to  exchange  lessons  with  me,  Spanish  for  English.  She  had  had 
French  and  Latin  and  so  had  1.  When  we  could  not  make  ourselves  under' 
^ood  in  any  other  way  we  tried  French  or  Latin,  or  both.  When  even  this 
failed,  we  would  ju^  sit  there  looking  at  each  other,  and  wondering  which 
was  the  dumber.  Then  she  would  shrug  her  shoulders  and  say:  “Skip  it!” 
This  expression  I  took  to  mean  something  like  “I’m  sorry!”  One  time  at 
a  dance  I  Pepped  on  a  girl's  toes  and  she  glared  at  me  angrily.  I  bowed 
to  her  and  said,  with  all  the  regret  I  could  put  into  the  words:  “Skip  it!” 

My  fir^  care  was  to  learn  the  English  alphabet,  for  almo^  always 
I  had  to  spell  the  words  so  people  could  tell  what  I  meant.  Wherever 
I  walked  I  looked  about  me,  read  every  sign  I  saw  and  tried  to  retain 
as  many  words  as  I  could.  My  passive  vocabulary  was  increasing  very 
rapidly,  but  ^ill  I  was  very  far  from  being  able  to  follow  a  conversation. 
Only  now  and  then  could  I  grasp  a  word — which  enabled  me  to  get  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  was  being  said.  It  seemed  like  a  dark  night  in 
which  I  could  only  once  in  a  while  recognize  some  forms,  not  by  a  full 
and  clear  perception  but  only  by  their  contours.  When  I  was  coming  to 
Oklahoma  City  there  were  for  some  time  only  two  passengers  on  the  bus, 
a  girl  and  I.  The  girl  and  the  driver  engaged  in  a  conversation.  I  likened 
attentively.  The  words  flowed  from  the  girl’s  lips  with  a  cadence  and 
gracefulness  that  I  had  never  suspecfted  the  English  language  could  possess. 
It  seemed  like  a  rhythmical  clashing  of  cry^ls,  but  the  sounds  succeeded 
one  another  with  a  disheartening  speed.  “Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  follow 
a  conversation?”  I  sighed. 

In  Oklahoma  City  I  continued  my  practice  of  exchanging  Spanish 
lessons  for  English  lessons  with  a  member  of  the  Pan-American  League — 
now  the  Pan-American  Student  Forum.  I  concentrated  on  learning  more 
and  more  words  and  idioms.  The  la^  thing  I  was  able  to  under^nd  was 
slang.  When  in  the  fall  of  1928  I  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
I  was  able  to  read  English  with  a  certain  fecility,  but  when  it  came  to 
writing  or  speaking  it,  I  had  to  figure  out  my  sentences  in  Spanish  fir^ 
and  then  translate  them  into  English.  This,  of  course,  made  my  speech 
slow  and  awkward.  One  time  I  was  driving  an  old  model-T  Ford  which 
had  the  embarrassing  habit  of  topping  when  it  grew  too  hot.  I  came  from 
Norman  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  I  decided  to  park  on  Main  Street.  Ju^  as 
I  was  about  to  drive  into  an  open  space  my  old  Ford  topped,  and  the 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  wait  until  it  cooled  off.  “Say,  you,  don’t 
you  know  you  can’t  double-park  here?  Don't  you  see  that  open  space? 
Think  you’re  smart,  don’t  you?”  With  utmo^  speed  I  figured  out  two 
or  three  sentences  in  Spanish  and  began  mentally  to  put  them  into  English. 
When  I  was  finally  ready  to  say  them  the  policeman  was  gone  and  I 
was  holding  a  red  tag  in  my  hand. 

Up  to  this  time  whenever  I  tried  to  follow  a  conversation  I  repeated 
mentally  and  unconsciously  the  words  I  heard.  Naturally  this  prevented 
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me  from  keeping  up  with  the  speaker,  but  gradually  I  did  away  with 
that  habit  and  took  in^ead  a  passive  attitude.  I  let  the  words  fall  in 
my  ears,  keeping  my  mind  from  repeating  them,  and  in  this  manner  I  was 
able  to  follow  tlie  speaker,  or  at  lea^  to  grasp  the  main  points.  At  fir^ 
I  had  difficulty  in  perceiving  each  word  individually,  but  when  I  was 
able  to  do  it  many  of  my  troubles  were  over,  for  then  I  could  ^op  the 
speaker  and  ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  did  not  know.  Whenever 
I  read  or  likened  to  a  conversation  I  tried  to  retain  not  only  words  but 
especially  phrases.  I  think  that  the  learning  of  phrases  and  set  expressions 
is  what  hakened  mo^  my  learning  of  the  English  language. 

The  time  finally  came  when  I  could  under^nd  almo^  everything 
I  heard  and  to  express  myself  more  or  less  directly  in  English.  In  other 
words,  I  was  beginning  to  think  in  English,  as  they  say.  Speech  is  one 
of  the  greatest  my^eries  of  nature.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  think  by  words 
but  by  ready-made  phrases  and  sentences.  There  is  in  our  brains  an  im¬ 
mense  ^re  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences,  each  one  made  and  prepared 
for  certain  purposes  and  occasions.  A  que^on  has  scarcely  reached  the 
nervous  center  when  frc«n  that  numberless  mass  of  expressions  the  answer 
has  already  been  segregated  and  is  there  on  top  waiting  to  be  delivered. 
When  they  ask  you,  “What  did  you  do  ye^erday.'”  you  do  not  dig  in 
a  hurry  for  the  words  “I,“  “went,”  “to,”  and  “school.”  You  say  them  in 
that  succession  because  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  talk,  but  to  your 
mind  the  whole  answer  came  at  once,  a  ready-made  unit.  Therefore,  the 
more  phrases  and  expressions  I  ^ored  in  my  mind,  the  easier  it  was  for  me 
to  think  in  English.  And  this  habit  I  have  finally  acquired. 

Knowing  the  English  language  has  enabled  me  to  know  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  as  they  are  and  not  as  isolated  events  would  have  led  me  to 
think  of  them.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  those  who  have  learned 
a  foreign  language  take  a  kindlier  view  of  other  peoples.  This  alone  is  a 
powerhil  reason  why  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
especially  in  these  troubled  times  of  ours. — OJ^homa  City. 
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The  literary  review  Regdtm  (Paria) 
devotes  its  summer-autumn  number  for 
1938  to  the  poet  Jules  Supervielle,  two  of 
whose  works,  Souls  of  the  Soulless  and 
Along  the  Road  to  Bethlehem,  have  ap' 
peared  in  English. 

“P.  V.  Stock  was  one  of  the  laA  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  race  of  publishers  now 
extinct:  he  was  both  bookseller  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  a  very  great  publisher.  In  the 
shop  on  the  Place  du  Theatre-Fran9ais  we 
sold  books  at  retail;  if  necessary  P.  V. 
Stock  would  wrap  a  package  or  chat  with 
a  cu^cxner.  then  return  to  his  office  to 


read  proof,  write  to  his  printer,  read  a 
manuscript,  or  have  long  visits  with  bis 
friend  Huysmans.” — From  Jacques  Char- 
donne,  Le  Bonheur  de  Barbezieux. 

Dr.  Madaline  W.  Nichols  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  writes  us  her  judgment 
that  the  be^  Hispanic  American  book 
which  we  reviewed  in  1938  was  Maria 
Alicia  Dominguez's  Romanzas  del  lucero 
(Buenos  Aires,  El  Ateneo),  and  that  the 
second  be^  was  the  Ibarguren-Aita-Vi- 
gnale  El  paisaje  y  el  alma  argentina  (Buenos 
Aires,  C!omisi6n  Argentina  de  Coopera- 
ci6n  Inteledtual). 


THREE  REPRESENTATIVE 
POLISH  POETS 

BY  A.  P.  COLEMAN 


WHEN  a  poet  sees  his  works  culled  for  gems  to  make 
a  popular  anthology  he  may  know  he  has  become  a 
literary  facftor.  That  this  should  happen  in  his  lifetime 
to  Leopold  Staff  is  not  surprising,  since  for  two  gen' 
erations  Staff  has  been  the  adcnowledged  Polish 
maAer  of  the  lyric  art.  For  this  to  happen  simultaneously  to  Kazimierz 
Wierzynski  is  more  remarkable,  since  Wierzynski  is  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  Staff  and  recognized  as  the  elder  poet’s  pupil.  Yet  the  two 
have  juA  appeared  side  by  side  in  Mortkowicz’s  new  Library  of  SeUdted 
Verses,  selections  from  Staff  as  the  second  volume,  the  be^  of  Wierzynski 
as  the  third. 

Leopold  Staff  represents  the  element  in  Poland's  contemporary  liter' 
ature  that  is  definitely  pre'War.  Bom  of  a  merchant  family  in  what  was 
then  Lemberg,  in  EaAem  Galicia,  Staff  grew  up  in  that  gilded  age  when 
a  young  man,  if  he  escaped  being  drawn  into  patriotic  conspiracies  and 
Socialism,  encountered  little  to  di^urb  the  flow  of  an  even  and  highly 
cultured  exigence.  Remote  in  his  tower,  where  he  translated  the  alas' 
terpieces  of  universal  literature.  Staff  pondered  the  phenomenon  of  human 
life.  Very  early  he  began  to  try  to  sense  life’s  inner  meaning,  and  as  his 
philosophy  developed  he  proclaimed  it  in  exquisite  lyrics. 

A  pure  poet,  a  poet’s  poet.  Staff  had  a  saving  influence  on  Polish  lyric 
verse.  A  form  of  poetry  to  which  the  musical  Polish  language  lends  itself 
naturally  had  become  the  vehicle  of  themes  too  narrowly  national:  Staff 
employed  it  to  carry  themes  of  universal  import.  He  sang  of  the  glory 
of  journeying  and  driving,  the  disillusion  of  arriving.  His  verses,  Nietzsch' 
can  in  the  grandeur  of  their  inspiration,  proved  Nietzschean  in  the  weight 
and  extent  of  their  influence. 

Wierzynski  represents  the  element  in  Poland’s  contemporary  poetry 
that  may  be  termed  “transitional”:  in  him  are  embodied  the  feelings  and 
forms  that  bridge  the  gulf  between  Staff  and  the  young  poets  who  know 
only  the  po^'War  world. 

Like  Staff,  Wierzynski  was  bom  in  Ea^em  Galicia.  By  the  time  he 
came  along,  in  1894,  the  Galician  village  was  seething  with  unre^,  so 
that  while  ^ill  a  schoolboy  in  Drohobycz,  a  town  near  the  oilfields  of 
Polish  Sub'Carpathia,  he  was  drawn  into  underground  patriotic  a(ftivities. 
Wierzynski’s  fether,  the  Drohobycz  ^tion'agent,  was  a  servant  of  the 
Emperor,  but  the  boy  served  secretly  that  Free  Poland  which  he  and  his 
friends  dreamed  of  bringing  to  pass  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for 
“the  heart  to  ally  itself  with  the  sword.” 
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Wicrzynski  spent  the  War  years  partly  in  the  Au^rian  army,  partly 
in  a  Russian  prison  camp  in  Riazan.  Then  in  1918  he  made  his  way, 
through  many  adventures,  to  Warsaw,  by  that  time  the  capital  of  a  new 
^te  and  the  focus  of  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  creativity.  Here  he  was 
drawn  into  a  group  whose  ardent  and  serious  purpose  it  was  to  give 
literary  expression  to  that  impulse.  Calling  itself  Skamander,  after  the 
youth  who  was  to  re^ore  Troy,  the  group  met  each  evening  in  the  Cafe 
Picador  to  hear  each  other's  verses  read.  Soon  it  began  to  publish  a 
monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  poetry. 

Wierzynski  was  one  of  the  leaA  practiced  literary  arti^  of  the  Ska' 
mander  circle,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  genuine  desire  to  follow  in 
the  foot^eps  of  Staff,  and  before  him  was  the  brilliant  example  of  Julian 
Tuwim.  Though  there  was  much  sloganeering  among  literary  circles  in 
those  days  and  though  the  “wine  and  spring"  of  freedom  might  have 
been  expeAed  to  go  to  a  young  poet’s  head,  Wierzynski’s  early  poems  were 
all  caA  in  the  classic  forms  and  the  traditional  elements  of  Polish  lyric 
poetry  were  all  repeated,  even  that  mo^  persi^ent  of  all,  no^lgia  for 
the  lo^  land  of  childhood,  “the  fragrance  of  an  inimitable  Sub'Carpathian 
spring." 

The  twenties,  full  of  hope  and  buoyancy  for  Poland’s  young  writers, 
were  to  Wierzynski  years  of  widening  experience.  He  travelled  extensively 
in  Poland  and  in  we^em  Europe,  then  across  the  United  States  and  into 
Mexico.  For  a  while  he  edited  a  sports  journal.  Travel  scenes  and  the 
conte^  of  Olympic  champions  alike  were  gri^  to  his  mill,  so  that  the 
bare  titles  of  his  multifarious  verses  from  those  years  are  in  themselves 
an  outline  of  Wierzynski’s  life:  A  Wal}{  in  Los  Angeles,  T^urmi,  Tatra 
Waters,  Concert  in  Malines,  The  Discus  Thrower,  J^ew  Tor\,  Football 
Match,  The  Burial  of  Amundsen.  .  .  . 

Wierzynski  has  been  richly  honored  in  his  own  country.  His  favor' 
able  reception  has  been  partly  due  to  his  being  a  kind  of  lyric  seismo' 
graph,  a  poet'laureate,  self'con^ituted  to  record  in  verse  the  changing 
mo^  of  the  nation  and  to  celebrate  the  successive  objedts  of  its  affection. 
Thus  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take,  as  themes  for  his  verse,  the  sea  and 
sports,  new  intere^  in  Poland.  Where  once  he  hailed  the  “wine  and 
spring"  years  of  freedom  newly  won,  he  lamented  later  the  “bitter 
harve^’’  of  the  years  that  followed  and  the  “tragic  freedom"  of  the 
thirties.  His  verse  is  attuned  to  the  current  mood. 

Timely  though  Wierzynski  is,  he  is  likewise  timeless,  and  nowhere 
is  this  deeper  quality  so  clearly  seen  as  in  Kurhany  (Grave  Mounds), 
a  slim  volume  of  eight  poems  published  almo^  simultaneously  with  the 
Selected  Verses  already  mentioned. 

Here  Wierzynski  uses  again  symbols  that  are  ageless  in  Polish  poetry: 
the  winds  that  whisper  in  Chopin’s  ear,  a  grove  haunted  by  the  gho^ 
of  kings,  the  gray  and  gold  of  a  Polish  autumn,  and  finally  the  grave  mound 
of  the  ea^em  plain.  His  themes  too  are  timeless:  in  Lord  Jim  the  mystery 
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of  the  “eternal  exile,"  in  Matyla  the  lo^  love  of  springtime,  and,  through' 
out,  a  deep  yearning  for  love  to  become  happy  once  more  and  victory 
triumphant.  Superficially  Wierzynski’s  verses  are  smooth  and  fluent: 
he  uses  words  that  are  musical  in  themselves  and  he  arranges  them  in 
musical  sequence.  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  is  ^rength,  and  in  the 
dtonce  can  be  heard  the  tramp  of  heroes  risen  from  the  symbolic  grave 
mounds. 

The  war'and'itS'aftermath  generation  is  represented  in  Polish  poetry 
by  Josef  Lobodowski.  Bom  in  Russian  Poland  in  1909,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
landowner,  Lobodowski  is  the  perfeA  prototype  of  2Leromski’s  Caesar 
Baryk,  a  Polish  intellectual  of  Liberal  convictions.  Having  been  educated 
in  Russian  schools,  Lobodowski  was  Wrongly  influenced  by  the  Liberal 
Russian  poets.  While  ^ill  a  child  he  suffered  the  full  misery  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  he  early  lo^  every  illusion  as  to  the  superior  worth  of 
either  ari^ocrat  or  proletarian. 

When  Lobodowski’s  verses,  Wrongly  marked  by  traces  of  Blok  and 
other  Russian  Liberals,  began  to  appear  in  the  early  thirties,  “class" 
poets  hailed  the  newcomer  as  one  of  theirs.  Then  came  his  Conversation 
with  the  Fatherland  (1935).  The  cry  went  up  at  once  that  Lobodowski  had 
“sold  out"  for  the  sake  of  a  career,  and  the  young  poet  had  to  descend 
from  Parnassus  to  the  Forum:  “You  divide  the  world  into  two  camps," 
he  charged,  “and  leave  no  room  for  the  thought  that  there  is  something 
beyond  and  above  the  boundaries  of  these  camps.  .  ."  “An  avalanche  of 
iconoclasm  is  sweeping  the  world  away. ...  We  shall  de^roy  the  images 
of  all  deified  dogmas  and  creeds.  That  will  be  the  revolution  worthy  of 
our  arms  and  hearts." 

Despite  his  own  naturally  buoyant  temperament  and  a  deep  faith  in 
man's  ultimate  emancipation,  Lobodowski  has  had  to  ^mggle  again^ 
pessimism.  In  The  Return  of  Allain  Gerbault  the  sea  becomes  the  avenue 
of  his  imagination's  escape,  and  in  several  other  poems  he  finds  a  way  out 
through  that  old,  old  Elysium  of  the  Polish  poet,  the  Ukrainian  ^eppeland 
of  heroic  legend.  When  Demons  of  T^ight  appeared  in  1936,  more  than  one 
critic  remarked  that  Lobodowski  was  becoming  a  symptom,  as  it  were,  of 
a  new  yearning  for  the  heroic  in  an  era  little  short  of  contemptible. — 
Columbia  University. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  learn 
of  German  books  published  outside  of 
Germany.  These  books  are  now  handled 
by  the  Alliance  Book  Corporation,  114 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a  branch 
of  Longmans,  Green  6^  Co.  We  underhand 
that  this  firm  also  publishes  German' 
language  books  on  its  own  account. 

“They  (three  noveli^)  portray  the 
world  in  different  ways.  Nex0  renders 


modem  induArial  society  by  a  technique 
of  contemporary  realism,  Mann  by  a  Magic 
Mountain  in  which  its  ideal  fcH’ces  are 
partly  symbolized  and  partly  translated 
into  ideological  ^tement,  Undset  by  a 
retrospective  creation  of  an  imagined  paA 
with  no^lgic  rejection  of  the  present.” 
— Frcjm  Three  Ways  of  Modem  Man,  by 
Harry  Slochower,  as  interpreted  by  Edgar 
Jcffinson  in  Science  and  Society. 


LEO  FERRERO,  ITALIAN 
PATRIOT 

BY  COUNT  CARLO  SFORZA 


(The  Nuovc  Edizioni  di  Capolago  of  Lugano,  Switzerland, 
announce  the  forthcoming  publication  of  a  po^umous  book 
by  Leo  Ferrero — Meditazioni  sulVltalia.  It  is  a  colledion  of 
bitter  meditations  by  the  youthful  author — too  soon  loA  to 
Italian  letters  in  a  fetal  motor  accident  in  Texas — on  the 
hiAory,  art,  science  and  literature  of  his  country,  and  on  the 
qualities  which  have  made  of  the  Italians  one  of  the  outftand' 
ing  peoples  of  the  world;  and  the  defers  which  he  believed 
responsible  for  their  political  misfortunes.  We  offer  our  readers 
the  Preface  with  which  our  collaborator  Count  Carlo  Sforza 
presents  to  the  public  Leo  Ferrero's  thoughtful  work. 

— The  Editors) 

Leo  FERRERO,  out  of  his  ardent  passion  for  a  pure  and  lofty 
Italy,  notes  in  this  book  the  evils  besetting  our  fatherland. 
These  Meditazioni  deserve  to  be  read  by  the  young  men  of 
Italy,  by  those  especially  who  have  read  and  underwood  Ange^ 
lica.  But  will  they,  whose  ears  are  attuned  to  the  empty  bom^ 
baA  of  pseudo'Roman  phraseology,  which  injures  rather  than  serves 
the  cause  of  Italy,  under^nd  that  certain  of  Leo  Ferrero’s  bitter  observa^ 
tions  were  dieftated  by  the  very  intensity  of  his  love  for  the  Italian  people, 
by  the  fear  that  they  might  never  be  able  to  caA  off  the  yoke  of  meaning' 
less  rhetoric,  by  his  desire  to  serve  his  country  during  one  of  the  darken 
periods  of  its  hi^ory? 

Leo  Ferrero’s  earlier  books  have  revealed  mainly  the  artiA  to  us: 
Angelica^  Espoirs,  Desespoirs^  Leonardo^  and  Chioma  di  Berenice  have 
afforded  us  glimpses  of  his  emotional  intensity,  his  creative  imagination. 
With  these  books  alone  to  go  by,  we  should  have  had  to  limit  ourselves 
to  seeking  in  him  merely  the  arti^. 

Although  these  notes — which  his  mother  has  lovingly  cohered 
among  the  pages  left  by  her  son — also  prove  how  faithful  the  youth 
was  to  the  Goethian  motto:  Es  muss  von  Herzen  gehen  was  auf  Herzen 
wir\en  soil  (only  that  which  comes  from  the  heart  can  move  the  heart) 
it  is  Leo  Ferrero  the  critic  and  the  fighter  that  here  comes  to  the  fore: 
the  critic,  always  acute  and  sincere  even  when  cruel;  the  fighter,  who 
loves,  hopes,  works  and  suffers  for  the  honor  and  future  of  his  country. 

Whoever  as  he  reads  this  book  dwells  on  the  de^ny  of  its  author 
will  not  escape  a  certain  emotion  in  finding  himself  face  to  face  with 
ideas  which  might  have  served  as  basic  themes  for  organic  and  complete 
works  had  death  not  claimed  Leo  Ferrero  so  young.  To  cite  but  one 
in^ance:  sixty  years  ago,  Ruggero  Bonghi  wrote  a  book  analyzing  the 
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reasons  why  Italian  literature  is  not  popular;  yet  the  short  page  in  which 
Leo  Ferrero  explains  why  the  great  ma^erpiece  I  Promessi  Sposi  does  not 
enjoy  the  world'wide  popularity  it  deserves  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
entire  book  of  the  once  famous  Bonghi. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Leo  Ferrero’s  mother,  who  knew  her  son  so 
well,  to  determine  with  certainty  the  year  of  the  Meditations  on  the 
State  of  Our  Civilization.  Under  the  date  February  24,  we  read:  “the 
public.  .  .  is  indifferent  to  the  great  sufferings  of  the  exiles  of  today 
whom  literature  has  not  yet  mentioned.  Dictators  are  fully  aware  of  this 
for  they  always  begin  by  uprooting  from  their  countries  the  writers  who 
might  sit  in  impartial  judgment  on  them,  and  by  forcing  venal  writers 
to  sing  their  praise”:  and  under  February  25:  “If  the  general  prerequi- 
site  of  literature  is  liberty,  the  quality  mo^  necessary  for  the  writer  is 
the  one  mo^  execrated  by  every  tyranny — courage.”  We  can  thus  dc' 
duce  the  only  date  which  matters:  Leo  Ferrero  wrote  these  pages  while 
living  in  Italy  under  a  regime  of  servitude  and  terror  which  filled  him 
with  shame. 

That  he  observed  the  damage  wrought  by  Fascism's  mad  and  artificial 
effort  at  centralization — z  centralization  which  for  didtators  means 
espionage  and  police  but  which  spells  mental  anaemia  for  nations — 
is  apparent  in  his  notes  on  the  intellectual  wealth  and  spiritual  independ' 
ence  which  was  guaranteed  Italy  by  her  provincial  centers.  The  latter, 
although  bound  by  a  ccxnmon  culture,  yet,  with  their  diverse  traditions, 
safeguarded  national  thought  again^  the  leveling  slavery  of  regimental 
tion. 

Leo  Ferrero  sought  truth.  He  abhorred  the  approximate,  the  false. 
In  this  book,  despite  his  scorn  for  the  buffewns  of  our  literature  who  skil' 
fully  contrive  to  be  my^cs  today,  pagans  tomorrow,  anarchic  today, 
totalitarians  tomorrow,  we  quickly  sense,  although  in  suffused  and  unoly 
trusive  tones — since  true  love  of  country  is  mcxle^  and  low'voiced — his 
deep  under^nding  of  the  ^erling  qualities  of  the  Italian  people  and  of 
the  genuine  refinement  of  their  civilization. 

If  Leo  Ferrero  as  an  adolesc:ent  saw  the  vileness  and  betrayals  of  those 
who  sought  only  their  own  selfish  intere^,  he  was  also  the  witness  of  the 
courage  of  those  who  in  Italy  fearlessly  with^oexi  persecution  and  prison 
— and  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  Nazi  Germany  or  even  in  the 
France  of  the  Second  Empire — rather  than  betray  their  feith  in  liberty. 

Notwithtoiding  his  bitterness  at  the  deceit  and  debasement  which 
he  observed  while  he  was  writing  the  pages  which  compose  this  boc^ 
Leo  Ferrero  remains  fundamentally  an  optimiA  in  his  convieftion — I  quote 
his  mother — that  “goexi  exi^  ancl  one  can,  nay,  mu^  ^rive  to  attain  it.” 

Upon  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty,  critics  in  France  and  the  United 
States  deplored  the  great  loss  which,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  bright 
promise  of  his  writings,  Italian  and  European  literature  suffered  through 
the  disappearance  of  this  young  poet. 
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This  is  true.  But  as  a  great  believer  in  the  Mazanian  motto  Thought 
and  Action^  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  that  Leo  Ferrero’s  death  was 
also  a  great  loss  to  Italian  dvic  life.  Son  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  ties  of  deep  affedtion  and  admiration,  he  wished  to  ^nd  on  his 
own  feet  and  be  himself;  and  this,  not  through  pride  but  in^tindtively, 
in  order  better  to  serve  the  generation  which  will  succeed  ours  and  upon 
whose  shoulders  will  fall  the  titanic  duty  of  recon^rudting  Italy,  of  bringing 
her  back  to  liberty  and  to  her  national  and  international  duties — duties 
which  are  also  her  vital  intere^.  Whoever  knew  Leo  Ferrero  and  loves 
Italy  cannot  think  of  the  day  when  the  druggie  will  dawn  without 
sorrow,  for  he  will  no  longer  be  there,  he  who  possessed  that  rare^  of  all 
traits — a  moral  character:  he  who  belonged  so  whole-heartedly  to  his 
generation,  precisely  because  he  felt  himself  bom  to  druggie  and  die  for 
it:  he  who  never  forgot  that  thought  and  art  in  Italy  muA  seek  their 
inspiration  in  the  essence  of  our  hi^ory  and  of  our  national  character 
whose  ideals  mu^  be  made  human  and  universal.  But  there  is  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  his  message  and  his  example  are  ^ill  with  us. — Brussels. 
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“MY  DEBT  TO  BOOKS” 

See  Boo}{s  Abroad  for 

Summer  1936,  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  1938  and  Winter  1939 


ALFRED  NEUMANN 
(From  Vienna) 

Before  undertaking  this  task  I  mu^  tell 
you  that  I  never  was  and  am  not  now  a 
professional  writer.  Writing  was  always 
my  hobby,  whereas  I  was  formerly  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  one  of  the  managers  of  one  of  the 
larged  river  Aeamship  companies  of 
Europe,  the  Danube  Steamship  (Company. 

As  I  undertake  to  answer  your  inquiry, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “Gnothi  seauton”  of  the  an¬ 
cient  sage  Chilon,  for  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  give  a  subjective  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  oneself. 

However  there  is  one  thing  that  1  know 
absolutely.  I  owe  all  literary  impulse, 
whatever  eSeA  it  may  have  had  on  me,  to 
the  arti^ic  underAanding  of  my  late  hither. 
In  spite  of  the  demands  of  his  profession 
(he  was  a  well-known  lawyer)  he  always 
found  time  to  give  his  children  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  hear  good  poetry.  Thus  he  gave 
us  the  book  Bildersaal  der  WeltUteratur, 
by  Professor  Johannes  Scherr,  from  which 
he  read  aloud  to  us  nearly  every  evening, 
thus  making  us  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  the  Orient,  of  Hellas  and  Rome,  of  the 
Romance,  Germanic  and  Slavic  countries. 
And  I  well  remember  how  deeply  I  was 
impressed  as  a  child  by  the  translation  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  The  Raven  and  Loig- 
fellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  how  these 
translations  aroused  the  wish  in  me  to  be 
able  myself  to  turn  poetical  works  into 
German  later  on. 

A  few  years  later  my  ffither  gave  me  a 
complete  German  edition  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  effect  these  bodes 
had  on  me  is  evidenced  by  the  fadt  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  I  learned  English 
in  a  very  short  time  with  the  aid  of  David 
Cof>perfield,  a  book  I  nearly  knew  by  heart, 
and  Picl{unc}{  Papers.  Then  I  read  Bret 
Harte,  whom  I  appreciate  and  value  so 
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much  that  I  delivered  a  lecfture  on  him  in 
the  “Wiener  Urania”  in  the  spring  of  1937, 
with  the  title  Bret  Harte,  ein  vergessener 
Meifter  der  J^ovelU.  Numerous  expres' 
sions  of  approval  made  me  certain  that 
I  had  won  a  new  and  intere^ed  public  for 
this  incomparable  author,  the  spiritual 
father  of  Kipling,  Joseph  Conrad  and  Jo' 
hannes  V.  Jensen.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  latter  as  noveli^  and  essayi^. 

Of  German  writers  it  was  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  who  has  in¬ 
fluenced  me.  My  friends  maintain  that  it  is 
because  he  fits  very  nicely  with  my  own 
scurrilous  mental  disposition. 

My  work  is  divided  into  two  ^ridlly 
different  spheres.  I  am  a  translator  and  an 
cnigmatographer.  I  have  already  told  you 
how  I  came  to  be  a  translator,  and  my 
admiration  for  Charles  Baudelaire  and  Paul 
Verlaine  influenced  me,  while  *ill  a  in¬ 
dent,  to  try  to  translate  these  two  poets. 
Many  years  later,  when  I  had  retired  from 
business  and  had  plenty  of  leisure,  a  kind 
fate  put  me  in  touch  with  the  Hispano- 
French  poet  Armand  Godoy,  and  I  have 
been  working  for  him  for  nearly  four  years 
now.  NotwithAanding  all  the  difficulties 
of  my  task,  it  gives  me  the  greater  pleasure 
and  gratification. 

How  I  came  to  be  an  enigmatographer 
I  can’t  say.  Certainly  the  book  Aenigmatias, 
by  the  mo^  renowned  of  all  enigmatog- 
raphers,  Franz  Brentano,  which  was  given 
me  during  a  serious  illness,  has  influenced 
me,  but  I  am  sure  that  1  mu^  have  had  a 
certain  talent  in  connexion  with  the  scur¬ 
rilous  disposition  I  spoke  of  before,  and 
which  is  quite  independent  of  external 
influence.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
I  published  five  volumes  of  shorter  and 
longer  poetical  enigmas.  The  manuscript  of 
a  sixth  volume,  which  is  ready  for  the  press, 
is  lying  in  the  drawer  of  my  writing-table. 

ANN  TIZIA  LEITICH 
(From  Vienna) 

I  do  not  think  that  any  book  or  writer 
^^ctermined  the  charadter  of  my  writing — 
it  niay  have  influenced  it,  but  not  de¬ 
termined — because,  though  a  woman,  I  am 
very  determined,  was  never  able  to  work 
in  collaboration  with  anybody  (which  does 
not  exclude  working  for  anybody)  and  have 
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to  write  as  IT  writes  in  me.  I  mean,  I  do 
not  set  out  with  any  pre-conceived  pattern 
in  mind.  Moreover,  the  writers  I  admired 
were  all  too  great  for  imitation. 

My  ^udent  years  belonged  to  the  pre¬ 
war  period,  which  perhaps  explains  the 
writers  I  preferred  as  a  growing  girl. 
There  were,  foremo^,  the  Scandinavians, 
Jacobsen,  Ibsen,  and  Lagerlofs  Goila  Ber* 
ling.  It  was  fir^  the  poignant  drama  of  life 
that  fascinated  me  in  their  works,  and 
beyond  that  an  irrational  quality,  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  a  vitality  that  emanated 
from  spiritual,  perhaps  nebulous,  precinct. 
They  made  (me'  feel  the  my^ery  of  life, 
its  beauty  and  its  tragedy.  They  were, 

I  should  say,  the  exadt  antipodes  of  the 
American  reali^s  I  came  to  know  later. 
Of  poets,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  gave  me 
much.  But  I  did  not  write  at  that  time; 
my  opinion  was  that  there  were  all  too 
many  writers  and  in  order  to  write  one 
should  have  something  very  ^rong  and 
important  to  say.  Well,  this  thing  I  found 
when  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1921. 
Here  I  had  my  tremendous  subjedt.  I  spent 
years  writing  articles,  some  books,  for 
publication  in  Germany.  In  New  York 
I  worked  in  the  scenario  departments  of 
the  movies.  Had  not  Bruno  Lessing  of  the 
Hear*  Press,  who  is  long  dead  by  now 
I  suppose,  laughed  at  me  when  I  came 
with  the  fir*  two  acts  of  my  John  &m'th 
in  English  (he  did  not  laugh  on  account  of 
the  English  but  on  account  of  John  Smith), 

I  should  probably  be  an  American  writer 
today. 

Now  the  Americans:  I  came  when 
Mencken  was  in  foil  bla*  and  of  course  he 
opened  my  eyes  and  his  ae*  meant  oil 
on  the  waters  of  my  writing.  Soon  though, 
and  before  he  went  out  of  fashion,  I  de¬ 
nounced  him  because  of  the  kind  of  writers 
he  boo*ed,  the  extreme  reali*s,  the — 
excuse  the  word — coprophagi*s,  the  wor¬ 
shipers  of  ugliness  and  death.  Altogether, 
American  literature  was  too  ecle*ic  for 
my  ta*e  (in  the  twenties)  and  I  sometimes 
took  refoge  in  Zane  Grey,  because  here  one 
smelled  America,  the  different  continent. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  all  dissolved  in  hokum, 
but  the  sage-brush  was  there  all  right. 
None  of  the  “literary  writers,”  at  that 
time,  had  discovered  it.  Of  course  I  appre¬ 
ciated  Mark  Twain,  though  he  is  too 
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masculine  for  me,  Poe  and  Carl  Sandburg. 
Whatever  I  sensed  of  America,  Whitman 
sang  of.  Then  I  met  Mary  AuAin,  the 
Indians,  and  the  SouthweA.  I  mu^  say  that 
I  discovered  it  without  the  aid  of  the 
**desert  arti^,"  absolutely  on  my  own  as 
a  scouting  joumalift.  It  all  amused  me,  but 
I  kept  aloof  from  it.  The  Southwe^  is 
altogether  too  great  for  its  puerile  preten^ 
tiousness.  Yes,  I  muA  mention  Willa 
Gather,  and  a  novel  or  two  of  hers  about 
New  Mexico,  Death  Comes  to  The  Arch 
bishop  and  others.  Today  she  bores  me. 
Today  I  admire  Thomas  Wolfe,  much  more 
than  your  Faulkner.  He  wrote  a  novel. 
Light  m  Auguil.  But  I  can  never  see  where 
the  light  is  in  Faulkner.  In  my  opinion  a 
writer — since  he  is  or  ought  to  be,  to  a  cer' 
tain  degree  at  leaA,  an  artiA — mu^  impart 
to  the  reader  some  light  or  other;  if  he  can' 
not  do  that  he  ought  to  ^p  writing. 

And  yes,  American  magazine'writing 
influenced  me  as  to  brio,  technique,  ze^  of 
life.  I  owe  part  of  my  success  in  German 
papers  to  its  schooling.  I  think  that  a  novi' 
date  in  American  journalism  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  education  of  a  writer;  but — 
not  too  long  a  novitiate! 

Of  course,  I  was  educated  in  the  grand 
shadow  of  Goethe.  Today  I  prefer  his 
foiend  Schiller.  And  always  more  and 
more  I  admire  the  one  incomparable  genius, 
Shakespeare. 

I  was  an  American  citizen  till  1934. 

KARL  HANS  STROBL 
(From  Perch toldsdorf  bei  Wien) 

The  poet  who  had  the  ^rongeA  influ' 
ence  on  my  literary  development  is  the 
German  romantici^  E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann. 
In  my  parents’  house  there  was  a  little 
collec^on  of  the  German  classics,  and 
among  them  I  found  a  volume  of  the  be^ 
tales  of  Hoflimann.  With  wonder  and  ter' 
ror  I  made  my  way  into  this  world  of 
Arangeness  and  grotesquery,  and  when 
I  read  of  magic  arts  and  alliances  with  the 
Devil,  half'grown  younger  that  I  was 
and  the  helpless  prey  of  my  over'aAive 
imagination,  I  was  not  far  from  concluding 
a  pad  with  the  Evil  One  myself.  The  only 
reason  why  I  did  not  was  that  I  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it. 

But  I  found  out  eventually  how  it  is 
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done.  I  began  to  write,  and  it  often  seems 
to  me  today  that  in  that  beginning  I  signed 
myself  over  hide  and  hair  to  the  Father  of 
Evil.  My  fird  dories  were  fwtadic  and 
grotesque  tales  of  bloody  decapitations, 
the  torturing  of  witches  and  the  like. 

Another  influence  which  was  almod 
as  powerful  came  later.  I  read  the  great 
American  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whom  I  dill 
regard  as  one  of  the  mod  gifted  creators 
in  all  of  world  literature.  He  represents  the 
same  literary  trend  as  E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann, 
but  in  his  special  American  way,  keener, 
harder  in  outline,  and  more  realidic,  if  one 
may  phrase  it  so. 

Hoffmann  made  a  zealous  disciple  of  me. 
My  novelidic  firdbom  carried  the  title: 
Aus  Grunden  und  Abgrunden — Slpzzen  otu 
dem  Alltag  und  von  druben.  Along  with  the 
realidic  sketches  in  this  volume  were 
others  of  a  shivery,  nodunul'demoniac 
charadter.  They  were  the  “Abgriinde,” 
the  dories  “von  driiben.'’  In  the  course  of 
time  I  wrote  a  great  many  of  these  fontadic 
narratives,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
colledtions  Die  Eingehungen  des  Arphaxat, 
Die  Iptdcheme  Hand,  Lemuria,  Beelzebub 
und  MeerschaumJ^ppf  and  others.  And  I 
have  written  several  complete  novels  in 
the  fantadic  genre:  Eleagabal  Kuperus, 
Seide  Borowitz,  Umfturz  im  Jenseits,  Ges' 
penSter  im  Sumpf,  Das  Crab  des  weissen 
Konigs,  Od,  Goya  und  das  Lowengesicht. 

In  the  totality  of  my  publication,  which 
includes  hidorical,  national  and  humorous 
fidion,  the  faintadic,  uncanny,  occultidic 
books  bulk  large,  and  I  mud  confess  that 
I  feel  more  affedion  for  them  than  for  the 
others  and  that  they  probably  have  the 
highed  literary  value. 

I  have  other  bonds  of  sympathy  with 
both  Hoffmann  and  Poe  tham  our  common 
intered  in  the  phenomena  of  the  twilight 
kingdom.  With  Hoffmann,  it  is  the  musical 
element.  I  am  musical  by  nature,  jud  as 
Hoffmann  was,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
music  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts 
and  that  the  other  arts  are  genuine  and 
permanent  to  the  degree  in  which  there  is 
music  in  them.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
merely  the  speech'melody  and  rhythm  by 
which  the  words  and  sentences  mud  be 
carried,  but  the  fundamental  inner  druc' 
ture.  This  seems  to  me  to  correspond  to 
the  musical  principles  of  the  symphony, 
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and  it  is  my  habit,  for  instance,  to  work 
with  Leitmotivs  which  more  delicate  ears 
have  no  doubt  discovered.  Thus,  in  my 
three'volume  Bismarck  novel  I  have 
introduced  Hoffmann  himself  into  the  plot 
as  Leitmotiv. 

I  admire  in  Poe,  along  with  the  greatness 
of  his  creative  imagination,  his  critical 
acumen  and  his  clear  conception  of  the 
tasks  and  functions  of  his  art.  His  critical 
essays  impress  me  as  belonging  with  the 
be^  which  have  been  written  on  ae^etic 
subjeds,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  his 
principles  in  my  own  work,  above  all  his 
didum  that  perfedion  is  reached  (see  his 
comment  on  his  poem  The  Raven)  only  when 
each  artidic  produdion  has  its  own  indi^ 
vidual  tone  and  its  own  form  which  is  the 
only  and  exadly  fitting  medium  for  that 
particular  work. 

ALEXANDER  LERNET^HOLENIA 

(From  Schafberg  am  Wolfgangsee, 
Audria) 

I  can  tell  you  very  definitely  what  books 
of  other  authors  have  influenced  me  decid' 
cdly.  There  have  been  jud  three  of  them: 
The  Narrative  of  A.  G.  Pym,  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  L'HiStoire  du  Chevalier  Des 
Grieux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut,  by  Prcvod 
d’fcoles;  and  The  Pidure  of  Dorian  Gray, 
by  Oscar  Wilde.  The  influence  of  these 
works  is  evident  in  all  my  books. 

FRANZ  THEODOR  CZOKOR 
(From  Osiedle-Odoja,  Poland) 

Shakespeare  and  Augud  Strindberg  in 
the  drama,  Dodoevsky  in  the  epic,  Baude^ 
laire  in  lyric  poetry,  have  had  the  dronged 
influence  on  my  work.  Not  in  the  sense  ^t 
1  consciously  imitated  them,  but  through 
one  great  example  that  they  all  offered  me. 

In  all  these  writers,  h'fe  and  creation  were 
condantly  interadive.  Shakespeare  in  the 
wild  Elizabethan  time,  when  the  great  of 
yederday  might  like  Essex  die  under  the 
axe  today — Baudelaire  under  the  spell 
of  the  dark  woman — Strindberg  and  the 
battle  of  the  sexes — Dodoevsky  in  the 
Russia  of  the  Czars  and  the  Siberian 
Katorga. 

The  will  to  truth,  which  mud  be  the 
^loart  of  all  creative  writing,  comes  into 


conflid  with  the  external  fads  of  life.  The 
result,  if  the  writer  is  condemned  to  h'ter' 
ary  accomplishment,  is  his  book.  One  can 
possess  the  will  to  truth  without  being  a 
poet,  but  one  cannot  be  a  poet  without 
this  determination.  The  four  I  mention 
above  are  living  witnesses  of  this  fed. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear.  It  is 
because  of  this  truth  that  I  am  myself  in 
exile. 

OTTO  BRANDT 
(From  Vienna) 

You  ask  me  to  name  the  books  which 
have  had  the  greated  influence  on  me. 
They  are:  The  New  Tedament.  the  works 
of  Knut  Hamsun,  those  of  Jean  Giono, 
Goethe,  Thomas  Mann,  Hans  Carossa,  but 
above  all  others,  the  books  of  Adalbert 
Stifter.  It  is  the  noble  deadiness,  the  sim' 
pheity,  the  care  for  detail,  the  pladic  viv' 
idness  and  the  dignity  of  these  books 
which  fills  me  with  deep  inward  satisfec' 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  diredly 
imitated  any  of  them.  But  I  have  been 
deh'ghted  by  their  profound  clarity,  their 
deep  love  for  everything  alive,  their  power 
of  giving  form  to  their  conceptions  when 
ordinary  writers  only  dring  words  tO' 
gether. 

ROBERT  MUSIL 
(From  Vienna) 

It  is  harder  than  one  might  suppose  to 
answer  your  obliging  letter.  I  fcM  that  I 
wrote  with  more  convidion  between  my 
fifth  and  my  seventeenth  year  than  I  have 
done  since,  and  what  made  an  author  of 
me  in  those  days  is  no  longer  able  to  dir 
the  divine  spark.  In  the  period  from  my 
seventeenth  to  my  twentieth  year,  the 
period  of  the  “Modems”  in  Germany,  the 
h'terary  atmosphere  dimulated  me  more 
than  any  individual  books;  and  even  at 
that  time  I  was  developing  my  dyle  per' 
haps  even  more  under  scientific  tham  belle' 
tridic  influences.  Still,  I  feel  that  I  should 
name  several  books  from  the  belletridic 
field  which  I  manhandled  in  my  youth  with 
some  profit  in  the  diredion  of  added  self' 
knowledge:  Maeterlinck,  Sagesse  et  Des' 
tinee\  Emerson,  Essays;  Nietzsche,  Jenseits 
von  Gut  und  Bose  and  Genealogie  der  Moral; 
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Novalis,  a  sclcAion  from  his  Aphorismen; 
D’Annunzio,  Piacere;  Jacobsen,  Thiels 
Lynne  and  Maria  Grubbe;  DoAoevsky, 
R/uI(oIntj!(ou;;  Tolftoi,  Resurrection  (I  mu^ 
add  that  Piacere,  rich  as  it  is  in  beauties,  in' 
fluenced  me  more  through  its  faults).  And 
I  should  add  Altenberg,  Wie  ich  es  sehe, 
and  possibly  certain  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Schnitzler. 

ALFRED  GRUNEWALD 
(From  Vienna) 

Since  lyric  writing  bulks  large  in  the 
totality  of  my  literary  produ<ftion,  you  will 
underhand  how  it  is  that  the  purely  lin' 
guiftic  impression  which  the  great  ma^rs 
made  on  me  was  an  influence  of  primary 
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importance  in  my  own  writing.  I  mu^ 
name  here  flr^  of  all,  and  with  deep  thank' 
fulness,  William  Shakespeare,  whose  works 
I  came  to  know  in  the  marvelous  transla' 
tkm  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck.  It  needs  scarcely 
be  said  that  every  German  poet  owes  an 
infinite  debt  to  Goethe.  The  poet  for  whom 
I  feel  a  very  special  afledtion  is  Augu^  Graf 
von  Platen,  who  in  ftyle  and  composition  is 
a  close  relative  of  mine.  And  among  the 
modems  my  thanks  are  due  especially 
to  Stefiui  George  and  Hugo  von  Hofmanns' 
thal,  who  in  their  reverence  for  the  pure 
word  have  been  shining  examples  to  me. 
A  genuinely  classical  turn  which  is  evident 
in  the  greater  number  of  my  poems  may 
perhaps  prove  that  1  have  not  been  an  idle 
and  unworthy  disciple  of  the  makers  whom 
I  have  admired  so  sincerely. 
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BUT  SLIGHTLY  SHAKEN 

It's  good  to  see  you,  O.  M. — 

It's  good  to  be  seen,  he  replied. 

How  are  you  these  days? 

Well,  replied  the  Old  Mandarin, 

Who  had  been  reading  bool{  catalogues: 

I'm  in  good  second'hand  condition. 
(Chri^opher  Morley, 
in  The  ^turday  Review  of  Literature). 

th6o  varlet,  proletarian 

POET 

The  author  of  the  Calepin  d'un  Chemi' 
neau  was  bom  at  Lille  on  March  12, 1878, 
died  on  Odtober  6, 1938  and  was  cremated 
at  Marseilles  on  Odober  11.  During  his 
long  illness,  his  confreres  in  France  and 
Belgium,  whether  or  not  they  shared  his 
social  views,  rallied  to  his  aid  and  by  their 
generosity  alleviated  somewhat  the  cruel 
suflFering  of  the  proletarian  poet,  who  was 
“un  homme  pauvre”  as  well  as  “un  pauvre 
homme.” 


Th£o  Varlet  is  known  primarily  as 
precursor  of  the  genre  which  has  recently 
come  to  be  known  as  “cosmic  poetry.” 
He  possessed  great  diversity  and  versatility 
and  was  a  man  of  remarkable  productivity 
in  the  midA  of  his  poverty.  His  poly' 
graphic  activity,  proof  of  an  encyclopcdk 
mind,  reminded  his  readers  of  the  men  of 
the  Renaissance  period.  He  was  not  only 
a  poet,  but  a  philosopher,  a  noveli^  an 
a^ronomer,  a  world  traveler,  and  many 
other  things  besides.  He  was  a  writer  of 
great  independence  of  spirit  and  hated 
all  authority  in  heaven  as  on  earth.  He 
combated  all  the  conformities  and  conven' 
tionalities  of  contemporary  society.  In  all 
his  writings  he  waged  war  again^  the 
Cupidity,  cupidity  and  cruelty  of  the 
compact  majority  with  its  shibboleth  of 
equality,  which  is  inclined  to  grant  to 
mediocrity  what  talent  and  genius  solicit 
in  vain.  His  famous  poem  ?ion  Serviam 
(from  Paraligomena,  Cr&,  1926)  passes  in 
review  the  hiAory  of  man  with  its  long 
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WERNER  KRAUSS 
in  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
“Michael  Kramer” 


record  of  mutual  murder  and  seraphic 
servility: 

]e  songe  d  Jehovah  foudroyant  Lucifer^ 

]c  songe  d  mes  paresis,  Bmno  et  Vanini, 

Je  songe  au  peuple  vil  haissant  tout  gtnsc, 
Et  je  songe  d  mes  concitoyens,  si  f aches 
Slue  I  on  nc  m'envoie  pas  aux  premieres 

(tranchees. 

Depuis  des  siecles  et  des  siecles  que  fn  dure, 
Saru  espoir,  la  Betise  regne  sur  la  Terre; 

La  vie,  hors  la  itupidite  egalitaire. 

La  vie,  hors  le  Troupeau,  eft  toujours  aussi 

(dure. 

(Communicated  by  Maximilien  Rudwin). 

ANOTHER  INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 

Helicon,  sub'titled  “An  International 
Review  devoted  to  Problems  of  Liter- 
aturc,”  is  a  new  publication  edited  by  Dr. 
John  Hankiss  in  the  ancient  Hungarian 
University  city  of  Debrecen,  once  known 
as  the  Rome  of  the  Calvini^s.  In  an  age 
that  is  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  extreme 
nationalism,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  an 


attempt  that  appals,  or  should  appeal, 
to  the  humani^ic  intelligence  of  man.  The 
fir^  issue,  which  contains  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  is  a  splendid  example  of  intel- 
ledtual  cooperation.  The  issue  contains 
essays  and  articles  in  French,  German, 
English,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Scholars  from 
many  countries  have  collaborated  in  the 
preparaticMi  of  this  number.  America  is 
ably  represented  by  Charles  E.  White- 
more,  with  an  essay  on  the  unity  of  art. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  publication  will 
fo^er  international  harmony  through  a 
coordination  of  cultural  energies. 

It  should  be  made  clear  tlat  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  essentially  literary  in  its  charac^, 
and  shows  no  tendency  to  degrade  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  level  of  superficial  entertain¬ 
ment  or  fterile  academic  dissertations.  On 
the  editorial  board  are  representatives  of 
the  Universities  of  HaiWd,  Toronto, 
Pans,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Prague,  Zurich, 
Krakow,  Rennes,  BudapeA  and  Bonn. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Remenyi, 
Cleveland  College  of  We^em  Reserve 
University.) 

REQUIESCAT  KAREL  6aPEK 

The  mo*  widely  known  Czech  writer 
of  our  day  died  of  influenza  in  Pragw, 
December  25, 1938,  at  the  age  of  48.  Karei 
Capek  was  the  leader  of  the  group  of 
young  writers  who  entered  the  hterary 
field  around  1910.  Their  orientation,  not 
only  literary  but  also  philosophical,  was 
influenced  by  the  pragmatism  of  Henri 
Bergson.  They  also  accepted  American 
pragmatism,  which  places  real  life  above 
philosophical  speculations.  Sub*antially, 
it  was  a  new  realism,  fusing  individualism 
with  colle<ftivism. 

&pek  was  bom  in  1890  in  Mal^  Svato- 
iiovice.  After  *udying  philosophy  in 
Prague,  Berhn  and  the  Sorbc^e,he  became 
a  newspaperman.  With  his  brother  Josef— 
a  well  known  painter  and  writer — ^he  pub¬ 
lished  two  collecftions  of  short  *ories. 
Giants'  Garden  and  Radiant  Depths, 
which  appealed  to  the  public  with  their 
ratiaial  skepticism  and  clever  paradoxes. 
Capek  himself  divided  his  subse(]uent 
production  into  two  periods.  The  fir* 
during  the  World  War,  which  might  be 
called  the  “intelle*uaIi*ic”period,  brought 
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forth  metaphysical  themes — philosophical 
novels  of  reAless  search  for  something 
higher.  Tales  of  Quandary  represent  the 
deepen  philosophical  pessimism.  After  the 
war  &pek  turned  from  metaphysics  to 
life  with  his  utopian  Absolute  at  Large. 
His  tendency  to  oppose  the  traditions  of 
nationalism  and  hiftoricism  with  the  idea 
of  internationalism,  which  he  tried  to 
achieve  by  using  fanta^ic,  Utopian,  sensa^ 
donal  themes,  began  with  his  novel  Krai^a' 
tit,  whose  underlying  humanitarian  out' 
lode  was  Arengthened  by  his  friendship 
with  President  Masaryk,  which  resulted 
in  several  volumes  of  Tall{s  with  T.  G. 
'Masaryl{. 

Two  cleverly  con^ruded  detedive 
dories.  Tales  from  One  Pocl^et  and  Tales 
from  the  Other  Pocl^,  are  novels  in  which 
arc  contraded  the  points  of  view  of  the 
criminal  and  of  the  representatives  of 
judice.  Hordubal  describes  an  incident  in 
Carpatho'Ruthenia,  mirroring  quite  cffcc' 
tively  the  spiritual  processes  of  the  vidims 
of  the  crime  and  of  the  representatives 
of  criminal  judice.  In  1925  and  1929 
appeared  a  group  of  novels  and  coUedions 
of  essays.  Adam  the  Creator,  written 
again  in  collaboration  with  his  brother, 
appeared  in  1929,  together  with  two  cob 
ledions  of  short  dories.  During  his  later 
years  he  published  thirteen  books,  includ' 
ing  coUedions  of  dories  and  essays  and 
three  novels.  Jal{  se  co  dild,  a  series  of 
humorous  essays,  is  the  lad  of  the  works 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother. 

Outside  of  his  native  country,  &pek  is 
bed  known  for  his  plays.  After  the  war 
he  became  producer  at  the  Municipal 
Theatre  in  Prague  and  began  his  series 
of  plays.  His  R.  U.  R.,  a  proted  againd 
the  growing  mechanization  of  spiritual 
life,  was  produced  in  New  York  in  1922 
and  made  him  f^ous  throughout  the 
English'speaking  world.  The  Insert 
Comedy,  the  joint  work  of  &pek  and  his 
brother,  desenbes  the  foUy  of  the  life  of 
the  idle  rich,  of  wars,  of  ^e  materialidic 
middle  class,  and  of  socialid  demagogy. 
Macrofmlos  Secret,  a  pidurc  of  the  desola' 
tion  of  life  indefinitely  prolonged,  was 
produced  in  New  York  in  1926  with 
Helen  Mencken  and  Fritz  Williams  in  the 
featured  roles. 

&pek's  plays  lack  realism,  owing  to 
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their  excessive  symbolic  and  philosophical 
tendencies:  nevertheless  they  have  appeal' 
ing  dramatic  qualities.  He  was  a  good 
psychologid,  an  optimidic  pragmatid  and 
an  ardent  pacifid  and  idealid,  but  his  inter' 
nationalism  somewhat  dimmed  his  glory 
after  the  Munich  agreement.  The  Czech 
people,  seeking  a  scapegoat  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  sin  of  their  betrayal,  found 
it  in  the  proponents  of  democracy,  Masa' 
ryk  and  Ben^.  Since  he  had  been  the  fore' 
mod  literary  member  of  Masaryk's  camp, 
&pek  was  bitterly  attacked  for  his  aUeg^ 
subversive  adivities.  Jud  before  he  died 
his  play.  White  Malady,  an  anti'war 
drama,  was  banned  in  Czechoslovakia. 

fiapek’s  passing  represents,  therefore, 
the  passing  of  an  epoch  which  sought  the 
solution  of  our  contemporary  problems  in 
humanitarianism,  democracy,  and  interna' 
donalism. — J.  S.  Rouce}{. 

THE  UKRAINE  ON  THE  SCREEN 

The  Avramaneko  Film  Company,  Liffl' 
ited,  of  Winnipeg  and  New  York  City,  of 
which  our  Ukrainian  reviewer  Dr.  H.  G. 
Skehar  is  an  official,  presented  in  Winnipeg 
for  the  fird  time  on  December  4  the 
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Di^inguisbed  Italian  Publisher 


Ukrainian  Operatic  Film  Cossac\s  in 
Exile,  based  on  the  operetta  Zaporozhetz 
za  nayem,  by  S.  Artemovsky,  which  since 
its  6r^  appearance  in  1863  has  been  played 
more  than  a  thousand  times.  The  theme 
of  the  opera  and  the  film  is  the  druggie  of 
the  Ukrainians  againA  the  Russians  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
leading  arti^s  were  the  famous  Kiev 
canedian  Michael  Shvetz,  who  has  since 
died,  and  the  Kharkov  soprano  Maria 
SobL  Francis  H.  Stevens  writes  of  the 
firft  performance,  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  for  I>ecembCT  5,  1938: 

.  .the  Ukrainians,  to  take  in  the 
veterans  among  them,  haven't  been  here 
longer  than  35  to  40  years  at  the  moift,  and 
now  they  have  gone  and  produced  the 
firft  full-length  motion  picture  opera  ever 
put  out  by  an  all'Canadian  company,  and 
have  made  a  firA  class  job  of  it.  .  .  .The 
man  back  of  these  dancers  is  a  versatile, 
well-nigh  incredible  person  named  Vasile 
Avramaneko,  who  does  so  many  things 
there  s  no  use  trying  to  classify  him.  They 
tell  me  he  has  got  the  Ukrainians  in  all 
pwts  of  the  Dominion  to  dancing  h’ke  one 
Ktand  nation-wide  ballet.  He  wrote  the 
screen  play  of  Cossac\s  in  Exile,  he  is  the 
general  production  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  named  after  him.  .  .  .” 
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HITLER  IN  HOLLAND 
(From  Le  Voltigeur,  Paris) 

A  Hollander  traveling  in  Germany  is 
saluted  by  a  Nazi  ofiBcial: 

— Heil  Hitler! 


— Heil  Hitler! 

— I’m  a  Hollander,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  salutes  and  formulae 

— When  the  Fuehrer  comes  to  your 
country,  he’ll  show  you! 

— Well  now,  he  may  come  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  that’s  a  fact!  We  have  your  Kaiser 
now. 

A  NEW  PAN-AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Inter' American  Relations 

Volume  I,  Number  1.  January,  1939. 
$1.50  a  year. — Published  at  41  Holden 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  under 
the  editorship  of  John  I.  B.  McCulloch, 
this  excellent  new  review  comes  to  fill 
a  long-felt  need.  At  laA  there  is  a  review 
in  which  the  intelligent  general  reader  may 
find  modem  Hispanic  America  discussed 
by  “experts”  who  know  whereof  they 
wnte.  (In  the  pa^,  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.) 

Noting  “a  growing  awareness  that 
inter- American  relations  have  an  intrinsic 
importance  for  the  United  States,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  ^tes  that  the  purpose  of  this  review 
shall  be  “to  present  material  that  is  read¬ 
able,  scholarly,  and  relevant  to  contem¬ 
porary  affairs,  whatever  the  political  or 
social  onnplexion  of  the  author.  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  unity,  we  shall  concentrate  on 
political,  economic,  and  sociological  fac¬ 
tors,  but  articles  of  cultural  intereA  will 
not  be  excluded — particularly  when  cul¬ 
tural  forces  can  be  shown  to  have  a  diredt 
impact  on  the  social  and  political  pattern.” 
Here,  then,  is  a  magazine  for  that  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  really 
happening  in  those  twenty  republics 
whose  fate  may  be  so  closely  related  to 
our  own. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  fir^  issue 
is  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  review. 
The  lead  article,  by  Clarence  H.  Haring — 
Is  there  a  Fascist  danger  in  South  America? 
— is  a  sane,  well-informed  presentation  of 
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an  important  topic  about  which  much 
nonsense  has  recently  been  thruA  upon  an 
ignorantly  innocent  U.  S.  public.  The 
names  of  other  articles  and  authors  fob 
low  The  ?{ew  Holy  Alliance  Crosses  the 
Ocean,  by  Samuel  Flagg  Benis;  Toward  an 
American  Association  of  J^ations,  by 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  The  Pan  American 
Dream,  by  Hubert  Herring;  Is  Latin 
America  News?,  by  Harold  Hinton; 
Canada's  Choice  in  Foreign  Policy,  by 
J.  Bartlett  Brebncr;  Problems  of  an  Inter' 
American  Economy,  by  Simon  G.  Hanson; 
The  T^egro  in  Brazilian  Culture  and  Society, 
by  Gilberto  Freyre;  and  Social  Trends  in 
the  Latin  American  Trowel,  by  Arturo  Tor* 
res-Rioseco. 

Such  a  ftandard  of  excellence  as  that  of 
this  firft  number  will  be  difficult  to  main' 
tain.  If  it  can  be  maintained,  however, 
this  review  should  find  a  definite  place  in 
every  public  library;  it  merits  the  serious 
attention  of  every  person  intere&ed  in  the 
culture  and  politics  of  our  modem  world. 
— Modaline  W.  ?{ichols.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

CATO  IN  TACUBAYA 

The  old  Mexican  joumalift  Giro  B. 
Ceballos  (Cirob6)  died  la^  Augu^,  and 
Ae  next  number  of  Juan  de  Dios  Bojor' 
quez's  vigorous  Mexico  City  monthly 
Crisol  is  devoted  largely  to  Ceballos'  life, 
work  and  personality.  As  noveli^  and 
literary  critic  he  had  some  importance,  but 
it  is  for  his  devotion  to  public  morals  and 
national  integrity  that  he  moA  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  Bom  in  1872,  his  chief 
activity  as  a  young  man  was  playing 
Juvenal  to  the  Domitian  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
He  spent  a  large  share  of  those  earlier 
years  in  prison.  It  was  only  poetic  ju^ice 
that  he  should  have  been  a  member,  and 
one  of  the  moft  intere^ing  members,  of 
the  ConAitutional  Convention  of  1917. 
But  Cirobc  was  no  politician  to  settle 
himself  at  the  public  trough  when  one 
herd  of  hungry  porkers  supplanted  the 
other.  He  remained  independent  and 
isobted,  proverbially  cauAic  and  proven 
bially  impecunious,  and  died  as  he  had 
lived,  the  sort  of  au^re  patriot  we  read 
about  in  the  hi^ry  of  R^e  and  Sparta. 

In  person  he  muA  have  been  very  much 


like  the  proud  and  penniless  Barbey  d'Au' 
revilly.  His  ancient  high  silk  hat  became 
a  proverb;  and  although  he  reached  the 
point  in  his  laA  years  where  he  had  scarce* 
ly  clothes  to  cover  him,  he  never  aban* 
doned  his  di^inguished  dark  nose^glasses, 
with  the  broad  black  ribbon  which 
attached  them  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  He 
never  complained  of  his  personal  fortunes. 
One  is  reminded  of  another  Franco- 
Spartan,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  his  Death 
of  the  Wolf. 

When  he  died,  his  widow  and  his  two 
children  had  no  food,  not  to  speak  of  money 
to  bury  him.  Several  of  his  old  colleagues 
of  the  ConAitutional  Convention  inter* 
e^ed  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  after  a  delay  of  two  or 
three  days,  funds  were  secured  for 
the  burial,  the  cheapen  possible  funeral 
at  every  point — except  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  honored  Convention,  he  was  buried 
in  the  section  reserved  for  those  god -fathers 
of  modem  Mexico. 

It  was  raining.  The  shabby  coffin  had 
five  wreaths  on  it.  There  were  fourteen 
persons  present,  among  them  five  “confti* 
tuyentes.” 

The  wife  and  children  are  presumably 
subsiding  on  charity.  Cirob6  had  not 
acquired  the  international  reputation  that 
brought  admirers  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  aid  of  the  family  of  poor  Jos^ 
Carlos  Mariategui. 

“Aux  grands  hommes  la  Patrie  recon* 
naissante." 


FRANCIS  DE  CROISSET 
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THE  MOLI^RE  OF  AZERBAIJAN 

K.  Shakhnazarov  in  Moscow  ?{ews  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Azerbaijan  poet- 
noveli^'playwright,  Mirza'FataU  Akhun' 
dov,  whose  works  have  ju^  been  made 
available  in  Russian  (Selected  Worl{s  of  M. 
P.  Al^hundov.  Tbilisi.  Dawn  of  the  EaA 
Publishing  House.  1938.  366  pages).  Bom 
in  1812,  he  was,  although  only  a  poor 
schoolteacher,  the  champion  of  Europe’s 
new  ideas  of  freedom  and  liberalism  in  a 
backward  province  of  Imperial  Russia,  a 
feudal'patriarchal  country,  whose  religion 
was  Mohammedanism  and  in  which  super' 
ftition  was  rampant.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  creator  of  the  firft  truly  reali^ic 
literature  in  the  entire  Moslem  world.  The 
heroes  of  his  plays  are  drawn  from  the 
people  around  him  and  it  is  this  character' 
iAic  coupled  with  his  biting  satire  and  his 
genuine  humor  which  have  caused  certain 
European  critics  to  dub  him  the  Moline 
of  Azerbaijan. 

Among  his  plays  Adventure  of  a  Miser 
is  an  attack  on  the  rottenness  of  the  whole 
feudal  mling  class.  Molla'Ibrahim,  the 
Alchemist,  Possessor  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  flays  those  who  prey  on  the  gullible. 
But  perhaps  his  moA  significant  social 
allegory  is  The  Deceived  Stars.  The  plot 
is  taken  from  an  ancient  Persian  legend  in 


which  an  a^ologer  predids  that  at  a  given 
time  the  Shah  of  Persia  mu^  perish.  The 
Shah  attempts  to  deceive  fste  by  abdicating 
and  placing  a  poor  saddle  maker,  Yusif,  on 
the  throne.  Yusif,  who  knows  the  woes  of 
the  people,  reduces  taxes,  introduces 
liberal  laws,  and  throws  the  minivers  of 
the  old  regime  into  jail.  But  the  old  shah 
^ges  a  revolution  again^  his  puppet 
ruler,  returns  to  the  throne  and  ^rts 
heads  rolling  into  the  discard. 

One  gathers  that  K.  Shakhnazarov  is 
not  unreservedly  enthusia&ic  about  Ak' 
hundov,  whose  social  ideas  went  no 
farther  than  reform;  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  counsel  the  entire  de^rudion  of  the 
corrupt  order  and  the  e^blishment  of 
a  new  one. 

Count  Vorontsoff,  viceroy  of  the  Tsar, 
who  played  at  being  a  liberal,  permitted 
the  ^ging  of  some  of  Akhundov's  plays 
during  his  lifetime;  but  they  were  ^ged 
at  Tiflis  (now  Tbilisi)  and  in  the  Russian 
language,  so  that  they  have  remained  up 
until  now  pradtically  inaccessible  to  the 
people  of  Azerbaijan.  On  the  other  hand 
they  were  published  frequently  abroad, 
so  that  Europeans  were  in  general  more 
familiar  with  them  than  his  own  race. 

A  NOTE  ON  TURKISH 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A  propos  the  proposed  e^blishment  of 
a  third  Turkish  national  University  in 
eaAcm  Anatolia,  Dr.  A.  von  Gabain  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  who  was  for 
some  years  a  teacher  in  Turkey,  writes 
in  Wtlle  und  Macht,  Berlin  (quoted  in  Die 
Auslese,  Berlin),  of  the  special  problems 
which  meet  the  foreign  teachers  in  their 
fir*  contact  with  Turkish  ^udents.  The 
moA  serious  ones,  after  the  lingui^ic 
handicap  is  overcome,  arise  from  the 
exasperatingty  docile  attitude  of  the 
Turkish  Audent.  In  the  firA  place  the 
inbred  and  indoctrinated  courtesy  of  the 
Turk  disinclines  him  to  que^ion  a  ^te' 
ment  of  his  professor,  or  even  to  hint  at  the 
slighted  diAru^  by  asking  for  elucidation 
or  evidence.  Moreover,  the  traditional 
technique  of  education  in  Turkey  has 
always  been  to  lecture  and  quiz  in  the 
moft  mechanical  frshion,  the  ftudent 
being  expected,  even  in  the  upper  schools. 
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to  repeat  back  what  be  has  beard  from 
the  professor  exactly  like  a  parrot.  It  is 
only  very  slowly  and  cautiously  that  a 
foreign  teacher  who  remembers  the  ety' 
mology  of  the  verb  “educate”  can  advance 
in  any  effort  to  make  his  ftudents  think, 
inquire,  inveftigate,  inftead  of  simply 
memorizing. 

But  Dr.  Gabain  does  not  despair  of 
intellectual  advance  in  Turkey.  He  writes: 
“A  peculiarity  of  the  Turkish  language  is 
that  when  one  wishes  to  say  will  make 
you  a  present  of  the  melon,’  what  he  actu' 
ally  says  is  ’I  have  made  you  a  present  of 
the  melon.’  This  is  significant  for  the 
Turkish  mentality;  it  loves  to  reach  for' 
ward  into  the  future.  A  Turk  can  be  as 
happy  in  the  anticipation  of  something 
pleasant  as  if  he  had  already  secured  it. 
This  characteriAic  has  its  disadvantages 
and  its  advantages.  Many  Turks  get  so 
much  satisfaction  from  their  ability  to 
tafte  in  advance,  that  they  do  not  exert 
themselves  overmuch  to  bring  the  prospect 
to  fruition.  This  tendency  is  thus  on  cxxa' 
sion  a  handicap.  But  there  are  individuals 
whose  imaginative  faculty  becomes  a 
simulating  influence  and  encourages  them 
to  push  on  to  the  goal  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  difficulties.  Nothing  that 
can  happen  in  the  future  can  take  away  the 
joy  which  animates  young  Turkey  today. 
The  Turks  have  already  accomplished 
marvels  in  the  carrying  exit  of  their  ambi' 
ticxis  development  program.  They  are 
doing  wisely  in  making  use  of  foreign  help 
for  the  present,  for  they  will  be  able  in 
time  to  build  their  own  Sructiire  on  this 
foundadcxi.  The  moS  devoted  inSruction 
can  be  fruitful  cxily  when  Srcxig  scxils 
receive  it.” 

STANLEY  AND  BELGIAN  AFRICA 
(GaScxi'Denys  Pfirier,  in 
La  Renaissance  d'Occident,  Bruxelles) 

.  .As  a  matter  of  fiA,  Belgian 
African  Uterature  is  the  fruit,  and  cxir 
African  colony  was  the  fruit,  of  the  fiuncxis 
correspondence  and  the  bcxiks  of  the 
AngloAmencan  Henry  M.  Stanley.  It 
wcxild  be  extremely  amusing  to  trace  the 
Seps  by  which  Belgium,  which  had  passed 
for  a  land  of  Boeotians,  was  drawn  into 
her  colonial  enterprise  through  this  literary 


adventuring.  Leopold  II  had  never  seen 
black  Africa.  He  ^died  a  number  of 
works  which  Brialmont  had  got  together 
for  him,  and  found  in  them  reasons  why 
he  should  occupy  a  part  of  that  continent. 
The  articles  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
a  variety  of  popular  writings  on  the  sub' 
jeA  (it  is  remarkable  how  this  sort  of  thing 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  colonial 
mentality)  turned  Leopold  more  and  more 
seriously  toward  the  myfterious  continent. 

“This  prose  of  Stanley’s  had  all  the 
simulating  quality  which  one  finds  in  the 
vivideS  fiction.  The  explorer  had  been 
prepared  for  it  by  his  extensive  reading 
of  the  poets.  His  adopted  father  had  sup' 
ph'ed  him  with  the  maSerpieces  of  litera' 
ture.  These  bcxiks  had  Sirred  his  imagina' 
ticxi  and  guided  ^s  dreams.  Dreams  become 
realities  of  activity  and  adventure.  And 
the  thrill  of  the  adventure  is  transmitted 
to  the  skilfully  written  page. 

“Stanley  was  the  inventor  of  the 
’colonial  Syle.’  His  description  of  the 
Congo  jungle  is  at  the  same  time  poetical 
and  exaA.  He  hunts  carefully  for  the 
authentic  local  accent.  He  realizes  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  discover  a  continent; 
CMie  muS  also  discover  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  where  the  literature  of  colonization 
is  useful.  He  himself  published  a  mcxlel  of 
the  genre,  namely  the  volume  My  Darl( 
Companions  and  Their  Strange  Stories. 

“This  ‘race  literature’  should  be  prO' 
moted.  Our  colonial  writers  deserve  spc' 
cial  encouragement.  .  .  In  this  connection, 


Drawing  by  Robert  Hogfeldt,  from 
Das  harmonische  Pamilienleben 
(Paul  Neff,  Berlin.) 
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wc  should  like  to  remind  our  readers  that  radio  ship,  Peered  for  11.79,  Bofton,  may 

the  TrienniarPrix  de  litt^rature  coloniale’  land  its  passengers  unexpectedly  in  Ger' 

was  founded  in  1922  by  our  Colonial  Min'  many,  11.795,  or  even  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 

iSter  as  a  result  of  the  eflforts  of  this  maga'  which  is  11.80,  or  more  easily,  in  Rome, 

sine  and  of  the  proposition  formulated  at  a  Italy,  11.81,  which  operates  during  the 

banquet  in  honor  of  Claude  Farr^re,  at  evening  hours  with  good  loud'speaker 

whi^  the  Renaissance  d'Occident  was  volume.  Short'wave  radio  ^tions  are  an 

hoA.  .  .  ”  excruciatingly  deh'cate  matter. 

Isn’t  it  often  said  that  American  lin' 
GLOBE'TROTTING  VIA  RADIO  gui«;s,  including  amateurs  in  language 

^udy,  aside  ftom  the  serial  background 
(By  Mrs.  Emma  Lee  Farmer,  Tulsa,  ^nd  useful  language  orientation  which 
Oklahoma).  their  language  attainments  have  acquired 

for  them,  seem  to  receive  a  meager  return 
Among  the  cosmopolitan'minded  read'  ftom  their  years  of  Audy  and  pradtice  in 
ers  of  Books  Abroad  there  are  no  doubt  the  foreign  language?  Shortwave  radio 
many  adventurers  with  the  ubiquitous  travel  is  sure  to  increase  objectives  for 
radio  needle.  foreign  language  «aidy,  as  well  as  to 

Radio  programs,  Uke  everything  elae  attainment 

that  is  human,  are  not  always  pcrfeiil,  or  foreign  language  skills, 
even  proBtable  to  persons  of  cllscriminating  America  sends  her  messages,  too,  to 

taAes.  If  our  firft  ^p,  in  whatever  land  foreign  lands  by  specnal  “beams”  which 

it  may  be,  offers  jaw  music,  non'classic  love  courteously  recognise  the  official  language 

songs,  or  miscellaneous  advertisements,  ofeach  foreign  country,  spoken  from  Radio 

juft  move  the  dial  and  return  later  to  these  City  by  broadcafters  who,  as  natives, 

same  parts,  for  at  another  hour  they  may  have  perfect  command  of  the  language  me' 

offer  ^ever  plays  in  German  or  Spanish,  dium.  You  may  hear  the  news  of  the  day, 

or  excerpts  from  the  plays  of  Moli^re  or  with  the  help  of  your  short  wave,  in 

C5eorge  Bernard  Shaw,  or  grand  opera,  in  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  German, 

part  if  not  entire.  Suppose,  for  inftance,  and  Italian,  usually  at  the  beginning  of 

that  Panama’s  program  did  not  please  us  an  hour  of  foreign  language  broadcafting. 

for  the  moment.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  If  the  middle  of  the  hour  is  too  often 

leap  to  Paris  and  liften  to  a  talk  on  French  cluttered  up  with  announcements  of 

nature  poems  from  a  member  of  the  French  various  musical  programs  in  the  foreign 

Academy,  followed  by  “news”  in  English,  languages,  be  patient,  for  often  the  laft 

since  the  Paris  ftation  to  which  we  are  quarter  of  the  “heure  franfaise,”  of  the 

liftening  is  the  one  beft  received  in  America  “ora  itsdiana”  or  the  “Deutsche  Stunde” 

(11.885).  In  fecit,  very  recently,  one  of  its  may  be  devoted  to  travel  talks  of  real 

ambiticxis  features  was  the  presentation  by  intereft  on  parts  of  our  American  Wonder' 

the  Stirling  players,  in  Engh'sh,  of  Shakes'  land,  or  discussions  of  current  attractions 

peare’s  Henry  Fifth.  Notice  that  it  is  only  on  Broadway  or  Hollywood  in  French, 

a  hair’s  breadth  on  the  radio  dial  back  to  Italian  or  (Jerman. 

Panama,  which  is  11.90;  whereas,  toward  There  is  a  gcxxl  reason  why  the  report 
the  left,  11.87  will  land  us  at  Pittsburgh  of  thg  International  Bureau  of  Education 

and  11.86  at  Daventry,  England,  whose  for  1937,  entitled  “L’Enscignement  des 
neighborhood  often  becomes  evident  lanKues  vivantes,”  made  frequent  mention 
^ugh  the  resonance  of  Big  Ben.  So  that  of  relation  of  the  radfoto  practice  in 
if  I  let  my  needle  slip  ever  so  slightly  m  the  foreign  language.  “What’s  the  use 

one  direc^on  or  the  other,  my  magic  ship  of  geography,”  says  Alice  in  Wonderland, 

inay  land  me  cmi  a  shore  which  I  had  no  “without  a  little  traveling?”  Foreign  Ian' 

intention  of  visiting.  guage  knowledge  and  skill,  as  well  as 

Douglas  Corrigan  may  have  had  the  gec3graphical  knowledge,  make  the  world 
original  inspiration  for  his  “accidental  of  short'wave  radio  in^tely  more  val' 
landing”  from  the  short'wave  radio.  The  uable. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Marcel  Duthcil.  La  Population  AlU' 
mande.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  204  pages. 
25  francs. — ^Using  largely  the  ^ti^ical 
researches  of  Dr.  Burgdoerfer's  Voll{  ohne 
Jugendt  M.  Dutheil  compares  the  popula' 
tion  changes  in  Germany  and  France 
during  the  la^  hundred  years.  With  the 
aid  of  charts  he  makes  very  clear  the 
declining  birth  rates,  the  frightful  mortality 
of  the  World  War  years,  and  the  increasing 
proportion  of  old  people  in  the  coUeAive 
national  society. 

His  volume,  however,  is  much  more 
than  a  ^tiAical  work.  It  is  a  ^dy  in 
demography,  in  which  he  analyzes  the 
sociological,  psychological,  economic  and 
political  consequences  of  the  population 
variations  in  Ckrmany  and  France.  His 
conclusicms,  more  subjective  than  objec' 
tive,  are  generally  favorable  to  France, 
but,  as  regards  Germany,  pessimi^ic  and 
unfavorable.  He  thinks  that  the  very  rapid 
increase  of  the  German  population  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Bismarckian  Empire, 
resulting  in  a  new  and  dangerously  large 
proletariat,  has  led  to  a  serious  physical 
and  moral  degeneration  of  the  German 
people  as  a  whole;  that  the  German  popular 
tion  will  soon  begin  to  decline  in  num- 
bers  also,  so  that  by  1960  Germany  will 
have  a  much  smaller  population  than  today; 
and  that  it  will  comprise  an  undesirably 
large  proportion  of  old  men  and  women. 
He  predict  the  same  demographic  evolu' 
tion  in  Italy.  In  contra^  to  this  develop^ 
ment  in  area  of  the  Rome^Berlin  axis, 
he  sees  a  l&r  healthier  development  in  that 
of  the  Paris'London  axis;  here  the  Readier 
and  less  violent  population  changes  do  not 
result  in  such  undesirable  demographic 
transformations,  and  hence  France  and 
Eiigland  will  have  the  mission  of  holding 
abft  We^rn  civilization.  His  views, 
which  savor  of  wishful  thinking,  are  often 
more  novel  and  intereAing  than  convinc' 
ing. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 


•  Jean  Escarra.  L'Honorable  Paix  Japo' 
naise.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  239  pages. 
18  francs. — In  the  ancient  world  there 
was  the  Pax  Romana.  Will  Japan  succeed 
in  imposing  a  similar  Pax  Japonica  in  Eaft' 
em  Asia?  This  is  the  queAion  which  M. 
Escarra  examines  with  abundant  knowh 
edge  and  careful  objectivity.  He  has  often 
been  in  the  Orient,  and  has  written  a 
number  of  works  on  Chinese  hiAory  and 
law,  one  of  which  has  been  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  His  sympathies  arc 
wholly  with  China,  but  he  avoids  wish' 
fill  thinking.  He  is  at  pains  to  expose  the 
felsehcxxls  of  Japanese  propaganda  and  its 
thesis  of  an  “honorable  peace”  in  Asia. 
He  thinks  the  undeclared  war  broke  exit 
two  years  too  sexm  for  China  and  two 
years  too  late  for  Japan;  that  it  has  dis' 
sipated  the  legend  that  the  Japanese  army 
is  invincible,  and  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  gcxxl  fighters;  that  the  indiscipline 
and  atnxrities  of  the  Japanese  soldiers, 
unre^rained  by  the  officers,  are  nothing 
short  of  barbarcxis;  and  that  the  unity  and 
naticxul  spirit  behind  Chiang  Kai'shek  are 
very  remarkable.  But  as  to  the  final  exit' 
come  of  the  Aruggle  he  is  by  no  means 
certain.  He  greatly  regrets  that  his  own 
ccxintry,  thcxigh  displaying  an  admirable 
firmness  at  Shanghai,  has  weakly  bowed 
before  Japanese  naval  bluffing  and  has  let 
the  Chinese  down  by  cutting  off  the  flow 
of  munitions  by  way  of  IndcvChina.  He 
would  favor  the  creaticwi  of  a  Lcxidon' 
Paris' Washington  “axis”  to  impose  a 
peace  which  wcxild  put  an  end  to  Japanese 
aggression  cxi  the  Asiatic  mainland;  but 
he  does  not  see  any  immediate  likelihood 
of  such  a  combination  taking  effective  Aeps. 
Altogether  his  bcxik,  with  a  short  bibliog' 
raphy,  is  a  cautious,  wcll'informcd,  and 
very  intere^ing  brief  analysis  of  the  situa' 
tion  in  the  Far  East. — Sidney  B.  Pay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Alfredo  G6mez  dc  la  Vega.  El  teatro 
en  la  U.  R.  S.  S.  Mexico.  Mexico 
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Nuevo  (Editorial  Masas,  Donceles  30). 
1938.  187  ocftavo  pages,  45  full  page  illus- 
trations. — ^The  amazing  current  activity 
of  the  theater  in  Russia  has  not  attradted 
as  much  attention  in  the  we^em  world  as 
might  have  been  expedted,  so  that  G6mez 
de  la  Vega’s  rather  thorough  presentation 
of  the  important  innovations  and  the 
salient  charadteri^ics  of  the  Russian 
theater,  and  particularly  of  the  Moscow 
theater,  should  have  some  new  informa- 
tion  and  a  great  deal  of  intere^  for  mo^ 
readers.  Even  the  ^ti^ics  are  thrilling. 
Russia  has  four  times  as  many  theaters  as 
she  had  in  1914 — more  than  six  hundred 
fixed  professional  playhouses,  and  a  regU' 
larly  organized  amateur  theater  wherever 
there  is  a  group  of  workers  together  for 
any  length  of  time  in  no  matter  what 
capacity — army,  faAory,  railroad  em¬ 
ployees,  schools,  everywhere,  thousands 
of  these  drama  groups.  There  are  well 
toward  two  hundred  schools  of  the  drama 
in  Russia,  many  of  them  attached  to  the 
larger  theaters,  and  moA  Russian  adtors 
arc  also  teachers  of  the  drama.  There  are 
more  than  one  hundred  theaters  exclusively 
for  children.  Moscow  alone  has  70  profes¬ 
sional  theaters,  and  they  are  all  filled  every 
night.  Plays  are  presented  in  Russia  in 
forty  different  languages.  In  no  other 
country  do  they  work  as  hard  or  as  long 
at  rehearsal.  It  is  common  for  a  ca^  to 
rehearse  a  play  daily  for  several  months. 
Ever  since  Meycrhold  made  music  an 
essential  part  of  the  drama,  and  no  longer 
a  mere  hors  d'oeuvre,  the  orche^ra  of  a 
Russian  theater  has  furnished  a  necessary 
part  of  the  play.  Russian  impresarios  are 
the  mo^  original,  the  mo^  in  earned,  the 
mo^  difficult  to  satisfy,  the  mo^  zealous 
and  hopeful,  in  the  world.  Gomez  de  la 
Vega  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  leading 
theaters  and  the  mo^t  important  dircAors, 
and  evaluates  the  contribution  of  each,  a 
little  over-admiringly  it  may  be,  but  with 
competence  and  lucidity.  His  book  will  be 
read  with  intcrcA,  and  will  join  the  val¬ 
uable  reference  works. — H.  K.  L. 

•  ^lic  Halcvy.  L'Ere  des  Tyrannies: 

Etudes  sur  le  socialisme  et  la  guerre. 
Preface  by  G.  Bougie.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1938. 253  pages.  30  francs. — M.  Bougie  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  by  colleAing 


in  one  volume  a  series  of  articles  on  social¬ 
ism  written  at  various  intervals  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  world-renowned 
hiAorian.  Representing  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  socialism, 
these  essays  and  reprints  of  speeches  by 
the  author  of  the  six-volume  Hiftoire  du 
peuple  anglais  au  XiXe  sixle  and  the 
three-volume  Formation  du  Radicalisme 
phihsophique  are  essential  reading  for  any¬ 
one  intercAed  in  the  preservation  of  par¬ 
liamentary  democracy. 

Interpretative,  scholarly  essays  and  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Sismondi,  Saint-Simon,  and  the 
English  Whitley  Councils  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  and  provide  essential 
background  material  for  the  succeeding 
articles  on  the  world  crisis  of  1914-1918, 
on  socialism  and  the  problem  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy,  and  on  the  era  of 
tyranny.  An  appendix  consiAing  of  letters 
received  by  M.  Halevy  in  answer  to  his 
address  on  the  era  of  tyranny,  delivered 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Socihe  frangaise 
de  Philosophie  in  1936,  together  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  former  professor  of  the 
6cole  des  Sciences  politiques  on  their  con¬ 
tents,  is  a  Aimulatingly  provocative  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  volume  already  made  valuable  by 
virtue  of  the  author's  keen  analytical  and 
interpretative  ability. 

Observing  antithetical  elements  in  in¬ 
tegral  socialism  between  liberty  and  or¬ 
ganization,  M.  Halevy  sketches  the  process 
by  which  the  “anarchical”  tendency  grad¬ 
ually  succumbs  to  a  doArine  “d'organisa- 
tion  et  d’etatisation.”  He  interprets  the 
FasciA  movements  in  Italy  and  (jermany, 
in  a  way  increasingly  widely  accepted,  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  process 
which  the  world  war  accelerated.  The 
author  sees  no  essential,  fundamental 
differences  between  Fascism,  National 
Socialism  and  Russian  Sovietism,  and 
would  regard  the  former  phenomena  as 
imitations  of  the  latter. 

Modem  tyranny  (a  Greek  word  which 
the  author  rightly  prefers  as  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  description  of  contemporary  author¬ 
itarianism  than  the  Roman  word  diAator- 
ship  with  its  republican  connotation)  sub- 
siAs  on  crises  and  war.  A  great  war  in¬ 
volving  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
would,  the  author  submits,  transform 
democratic  government  into  tyranny,  a 
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tyranny  that  might  very  well  extend  into 
peacetime. 

Provocative,  scholarly,  and  keenly  an' 
alytical,  these  essays  are  a  challenge  to 
conAruAive  thought  on  contemporary 
problems. — John  H.  Hallowell.  Princeton 
University. 

•  Antonio  Labriola.  La  Concezione  Ma' 
terialiftica  della  Storia.  Con  un'ag' 
giunta  di  B.  Croce.  Bari.  Laterza.  1938. 
312  pages.  22  lire. — This  book,  edited  by 
B.  Croce,  is  another  proof  of  the  Philos' 
opher's  wide  ac^vities  and  range  of  inteh 
ledual  intere^  and  presents  an  arreting 
chapter  of  European  and  Italian  life, 
revolving  around  the  Air  and  hopes  that 
Marxism  aroused  in  the  eighties  and  nine' 
ties.  The  book  deals  with  the  contribution 
to  a  philosophy  of  socialism  by  Antcmio 
Labriola  and  Benedetto  Croce,  two  men 
who  were  united  by  a  long  and  sincere 
friendship.  Labriola  towered  above  his 
contemporaries  who  believed  in  the  advent 
of  a  sociali^  society.  He  differed  from  them 
in  that  he  never  denied  the  reality  of  the 
Fatherland  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
advocate  Italy's  duty  to  acquire  colonies 
in  Africa.  In  1892  at  Genoa  he  founded 
the  Italian  SocialiA  party,  thereby  renounc' 
ing  the  international  idea  of  communism. 
Croce  was  then  a  keen  and  ardent  youth 
ftudying  philosophy.  Labriola  had  been 
his  teacher  in  the  University  of  Rome 
where  he  taught  political  economy.  With 
theirs  there  echo  in  the  book  the  names  of 
those  thinkers  whose  intellectual  life 
gravitated  around  the  thought  of  Marx: 
Engels,  Lafargue,  Sorel,  Bebel,  Bem^in, 
Kautsky.  Labriola  and  Croce  could  not 
see  eye  to  eye  as  to  the  intellectual  merits 
of  Marx's  political  dcxtrme.  To  Labriola 
Marxism  was  a  deeply  felt  faith,  a  Welt' 
anschauung,  the  projection  of  his  great 
intellect  into  that  better  future  that  his 
noble  heart  wished  for  the  masses.  To 
Crcxre  Marxism  was  cmly  a  theory,  and 
he  was  only  interefted  in  seeing  to  what 
an  extent  it  could  influence  philosophy  and 
hiftory.  He  had  no  pragmatic  aim  in  the 
intellectual  aloofness  that  has  always 
characterized  his  serene  manner  of  work' 
ing.  Marxism  was  severely  te^ed  in  1898, 
the  year  of  the  bread  riots  in  Milan. 
Labriola,  the  practical  ideali^,  refused  to 
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admit  the  defeat  of  his  dream.  He  explained 
the  failure  through  international  plots  and 
intrigue.  Croce  Icmked  at  it  in  the  light 
of  his  penetrating  but  objective  and  even 
merciless  criticism :  Marxism  did  not 
possess  philosophical  consi^ency  and  its 
intellectual  poverty  had  been  revealed  to 
men  of  critical  insight.  Crcxe  refers  to 
contemporary  hiftory,  especially  to  Rus' 
sia,  to  prove  his  contention.  At  lezA  in 
this  attitude  towards  Russia,  Croce  is  in 
agreement  with  his  political  opponents  in 
contemporary  Italy. — Domenico  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Gonzague  dc  Reynold.  Portugal.  Pa' 
ris.  Spes.  1936.  348  pages.  18  francs. 

— A  comprehensive  ^udy  of  Portugal 
written  by  a  sympathetic  Swiss.  Comprc' 
hensive  rather  than  profound  for,  as  the 
author  confesses,  he  spent  only  one  month 
in  the  country  and  does  not  speak  the 
language.  The  book  has  three  main  divi' 
sions:  The  Land  and  the  Men,  Hiftory  and 
Civilization,  Salazar  and  the  ?{ew  State. 
It  exmtains  a  gcxxl  deal  of  information 
which  is  intere^ing  and  not  generally 
known  to  the  outside  world,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interpretation.  The  author  is  a  man 
of  ^ong  convic^ons;  for  him  there  is  no 
dcxibt  of  the  value  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Salazar  nor  of  the  superiority  of  di<ta' 
torships  over  democracies.  An  author's 
prejudices,  if  well  expressed,  always  make 
a  lxK>k  more  readable  but  they  do  not 
make  his  conclusions  more  acceptable  to 
the  world  at  large.  When  the  author 
frankly  ^tes  his  cemtempt  for  the  deuKy 
cratic  principle  and  gives  us  his  opinion 
that  military  service  has  a  greater  educa' 
tional  value  than  schools,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  likely  to  give  us  a  com' 
plete  piAure  of  the  Dic^torship  nor  to  be 
^  to  the  Republic  that  preceded  it.  And 
some  of  his  readers  may  have  a  different 
idea  of  what  conAitutes  national  redemp' 
tion. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  College 
for  Teachers. 
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•  Martin  Andersen  Nex0.  For  Lud  og 
l(oldt  Vand.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal. 

1937.  180  pages.  5.75  kroner. — ^The  third 
volume  of  Andersen  Nex0’s  autobiography 
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is  as  alive  and  invigorating  as  the  preced' 
ing  ones.  It  describes  his  early  youth  in  a 
small  readionary  society  on  the  island  of 
Bornholm  during  the  eighties  when  the 
fir^  cuirents  of  socialism,  agricultural 
cooperation  and  the  folk  high  school 
movement  were  jud  making  themselves 
vaguely  felt. 

After  his  confirmation  Nex0  left  his 
home  to  become  a  farm  hand  and  later 
a  shoemaker's  apprentice.  It  was  a  life 
of  poverty  and  loneliness.  But  his  mental 
curiosity  was  aroused:  in  a  rental  hbrary 
to  which  he  was  sent  to  get  cheap  ficftion 
for  his  mader,  he  experienced  the  wonder 
of  the  written  word;  in  the  theater,  into 
which  he  dole  his  way,  third  rate  shows 
revealed  a  new  world  of  magic  to  him. 
His  mental  appetite  became  insatiable 
and  he  bade  go^bye  to  the  shoemaker’s 
bench  to  take  a  job  which  yielded  more 
money  and  freedom  needed  for  dudy. 
Although  almod  without  schooling,  he 
was  able  to  teach  himself  German.  Finally 
he  entered  a  small  local  folk  high  school 
only  to  outgrow  the  well'meaning  prin' 
dpal's  philosophy  of  good' will.  With  the 
proletarian's  deep-rooted  midrud  of  beau¬ 
tiful  words,  Nex0  doubted  that  a  mere 
appeal  for  a  change  of  heart  would  result 
in  the  creaticMi  of  a  livable  world,  but 
when  he  got  in  touch  with  the  small 
island's  fird  believers  in  socialism  he  be¬ 
came  enthusiadic:  here,  he  felt,  were  men 
who  would  back  their  words  with  deeds. 

It  is  an  event  to  read  this  book  on  the 
endeavors  of  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  to 
mader  the  world  of  the  mind. — Jens 
holm.  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

•  Alcides  Arguedas.  Pueblo  enfermo. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937. 25  + 
281  pages. — In  1909  Arguedas,  one  of 
the  greated  of  Bolivian  authors,  pub¬ 
lished  a  dudy  of  his  native  land  that 
won  the  endiusiadic  praise  of  Rod6. 
Ramiro  de  Maeztu  declared  that  Ar- 
guedas  had  done  for  Bolivia  what  the 
generation  of  '98  had  done  for  Spain. 
Now  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten, 
it  appears  as  an  essential  volume  for 
any  who  wish  to  underdand  all  the 
phases  of  this  inland  republic. 

Chapter  X  gives  in  40  pages  the  whole 


hidory  of  the  nation.  Chapter  XII  is  an 
excellent  dudy  of  the  literature  of  the 
country  with  reasons  for  its  paucity  of 
production.  Chapter  XIII  discusses  the 
eflfed  upon  Bolivia  of  the  “edupida” 
Chaco  war,  “el  mas  grande  yerro  que  se 
ha  cometido  con  ede  pais.’’  A  final  note 
in  fine  print,  added  jud  before  publication, 
brings  the  book  down  to  the  minute  with 
a  discussion  of  the  coup  of  the  military 
leaders  who  engineered  a  bloodless  revolt 
accompanied  by  the  total  indifference  of 
the  civilian  population.  And  mirabile 
didu,  five  pages  of  index  make  fiidts  and 
theory  quickly  available. 

A  great  book,  well  written  by  a  deep 
thinker  who  is  not  afraid  to  expose  his 
country’s  weaknesses,  while  fully  aware 
of  the  sources  of  Bolivia’s  drength. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Tadeusz  Boy  Zelenski.  Marysienl{a 
Sohiesl^d.  Warszawa-Lw6w.  Ksiaznica- 
Atlas.  1938.  10  Zl. — Boy  is  a  brilliant 
literary  critic  and  translator  of  the  mader- 
pieces  of  French  literature  into  Polish,  who 
is  extremely  fond  of  discovering  human 
beings  underneath  the  bronze  masks  of 
hidorical  heroes  and  national  geniuses. 
In  this  case,  he  thruds  aside  the  deceptive 
blanket  of  hidory  and,  describing  the  life 
and  deeds  of  King  Jan  Sobieski,  conqueror 
of  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  and  of  his  French 
wife,  the  popularly  dyled  “Marysieiika,’’ 
reveals  two  ordinary  people  in  their  every 
day  exidence. 

The  author’s  unceremonious  treatment 
of  majedy  didressed  and  shocked  a  good 
many  people.  Nevertheless,  in  his  inimi¬ 
table  way.  Boy  furnishes  a  mass  of  hitherto 
unknown  hidorical  material,  unearthing 
many  valuable  documents  and  letters, 
scrutinizing  forgotten,  deliberately  dis¬ 
torted  fiwfts  and  finding  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  for  them. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  the  live- 
lied  intered — only,  having  finished  it, 
we  miss  the  princely  hero  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  that  knight  without  a  blemish  who 
played  such  an  important  role  in  our 
dreams  of  glory  and  heroism.  He  has 
slipped  off  during  the  reading  and  it  will 
be  so  difficult  to  find  him  again! — Jar.ina 
Muszkpws^a.  Warszawa,  Poland. 
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•  G.  Crouvezier.  La  Vie  de  Voltaire 
(avec  huit  gravures).  Paris.  Nouvelles 

^itions  Latines.  163  pages. — A  short 
recapitulation  of  Voltaire's  life.  “Et  c’e^ 
parce  que  je  vois  la  vie  du  Rot  Voltaire  trcs 
diff^rente  du  portrait  officiel  que  je  me 
suis  amus^  a  brosser  le  mien"  (Preface). 
The  originality  is  not  very  apparent 
indeed,  except  perhaps  in  some  sporadic 
sentences  as:  "Sa  reputation  d'homme 
d’esprit  a  beaucoup  nui  a  Voltaire  hi^O' 
rien,”  and  that  Voltaire  "eA  I’inventeur 
de  I’hi^oire  romancee”;  or  again  that  La 
Pucelle  “e^  un  des  joyaux  de  notre  patri' 
moine  litteraire;"  perhaps  also  the  paradox 
that  Rousseau  rather  than  Voltaire  repre- 
sents  “la  philosophie  du  XVIIIe  si^cle.” 
One  notes  that  the  author  does  not  dis' 
tinguish  Voltaire's  attacks  again^  the 
Church  and  such  attacks  as  directed  by  the 
“Philosophes"  again^  religion. 

His  chapter  “Voltaire  et  la  franc- 
ma9CHinerie"  contains  two  ^tements 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile;  that 
Voltaire  had  been  a  free-mason  for  a  long 
time  before  1778,  and  that  Voltaire  had 
considered  the  ceremonies  in  his  honor  by 
that  organization  on  his  return  to  Paris 
as  a  big  farce. — Albert  Schinz.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Albert  Dubeux.  Julia  Bartet.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  402  pages.  40  francs. — 

This  book  is  not  so  much  a  life  of  Julia 
Bartet,  who  from  1880  to  1919  played  the 
leading  parts  in  the  Comddie-Pran^aise, 
as  it  is  a  hi^ory  of  the  theatre  itself  during 
those  years.  The  author  passes  rapidly 
over  the  early  life  of  Mile  Bartet,  her 
childhood  spent  in  narrow  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  surroundings,  its  only  bright  spot 
being  an  occasional  visit  to  the  gallery  of 
the  Comedie  where  her  grandmother  was 
a  cloakroom  attendant,  and  her  long  drug¬ 
gie  to  realize  her  dream  of  herself  becoming 
one  day  a  member  of  that  glorious  com¬ 
pany.  This  aim  she  achieved  in  1880, 
refusing  an  offer  of  70,000  francs  a  year 
from  Russia  to  accept  one  of  12,000  from 
the  theatre  of  her  choice.  Coming  to  it 
juA  after  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  taken  the 
unprecedented  and  much-resented  Aep  of 
renouncing  her  position  as  societaire, 
Bartet  had  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
proving  her  value  and  soon  e^blished 
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herself  as  the  leading  “jeune  premiere" 
of  the  company. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  detailed  ^udy  of  each  role  played  by 
Julia  Bartet,  of  her  conception  and  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  charaAer  in  que^ion,  in¬ 
cluding,  if  the  play  is  classic,  a  comparison 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
aeftresses  before  her  had  conceived  and 
rendered  the  part,  if  a  new  “creation," 
quotations  from  the  various  critics  and 
from  the  dramatic  whose  work  she  was 
interpreting.  These  criticisms  are  almoA 
invariably  favorable.  No  a(ftress  has  been 
more  beloved  by  her  public  or  has  received 
more  private  and  public  honors;  but  Du¬ 
beux  touches  only  lightlyon  such  externals. 
To  him,  as  to  Julia  Bartet  herself,  the 
Comedie-Fran9aise  is  almo^  a  sacred  in^i- 
tution,  to  devote  one's  life  to  it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege,  to  succeed  in  it  is  to  attain  almo^  the 
higher  goal  of  human  ambition.  This  book 
shows  as  few  do  the  vital  part  which  the 
great  national  theatre  has  played  and  ^ill 
plays  in  the  literary  and  cultural  life  of  the 
French  people.  We  may  well  envy  them 
its  possession  and  wish  that  our  own 
theatre  might  be  treated  with  as  much 
resped  and  held  to  as  high  a  dandard. — 
Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Ezio  Flori.  Scorci  e  Figure  del  Roman' 
ticismo.  Da  documenti  inediti,  con  35 
tavole  foori  tedo.  Milano.  Dante  Alighie¬ 
ri.  1938. 24  lire. — These  Scorci  e  Figure. . . , 
the  result  of  a  vad  amount  of  research  into 
varied  subjed-matter,  primarily  concern 
three  outdanding  Italians,  Manzoni,  Gros- 
si,  Maspero,  their  families  and  their  mod 
immediate  friends.  Not  only  are  they  rich 
in  documentation  and  illudrations,  but, 
what  is  more,  these  materials  are  projeded 
againd  the  screen  of  Flori's  profound 
knowledge  of  the  period.  Thus,  while 
presentingintereding  information  on  Man- 
zoni's  contads  with  mesmerism,  and  the 
meticulous  notes  of  Manzoni's  physician, 
the  great  psychiatrid  Andrea  Verga,  he 
is  able  to  corred  various  false  conclusions, 
hady  judgments,  and  fadual  didortions. 
Among  other  things  he  succeeds  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  famous  author  of  the  Promessi 
Sposi  of  the  charge  of  “donabbondismo" 
which  has  become  a  fixture  in  recent  Man¬ 
zoni  criticism.  So  much  is  added  biograpb- 
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ically  on  Tomaso  Grossi  that  it  is  now  ncc' 
essary  to  completely  re-write  the  *ory  of 
his  life  in  the  light  of  this  new  knowledge. 
Though  Paolo  Maspero  made  himself 
famous  by  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
he  was  essentially  a  physician,  the  full 
account  of  whose  life  (given  here  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail)  belongs  to  the  field  of 
medicine.  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
admire  the  achievements  of  men  of 
genius  there  is  always  an  inward  craving 
to  know  how  they  have  lived.  Hence  the 
appeal  of  well-handled  “humanizations” 
such  as  these. — Joseph  G.  Pucilla.  North- 
we^em  University. 

•  Friedrich  Griese.  Fritz  Reuter. — 
Robert  Hohlbaum.  Grillparzer. — 
Edgar  Maass.  Lessing. — Josef  M.  Wehner. 
Hebbel.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1938.  About  90 
pages  each.  1.50  marks  each. — A  new 
scries  of  literary  biographies  is  appearing 
under  the  title.  Die  Dichter  der  Deutschen, 
published  by  the  venerable  firm  of  Cotta 
with  the  support  of  the  Deutsche  Aka- 
demie  at  Munich.  It  is  not  another  at¬ 
tempt  merely  to  repeat  well-known  fadts 
found  in  the  Aan^rd  biographies,  but 
rather  an  effort  to  explain  literary  phe¬ 
nomena  in  terms  of  personality  and  char- 
adter  of  the  poets  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  Germany.  The  emphasis  in  these 
small  volumes  is,  therefore,  not  on  critical 
interpretations;  it  is  solely  upon  the 
biographical  fadts  which  reveal  the  con- 
flidt  and  druggie  of  creative  arti^  in  their 
effort  to  shape  their  own  de^inies.  The 
present  generation  of  German  readers  for 
whom  these  volumes  are  intended  admire 
and  worship  heroic  qualities.  Hence  the 
human  side,  the  con^nt  druggie  of 
genius  in  every  age  again^  adversity,  and 
its  ultimate  triumph — though  it  be  po^- 
humous — is  the  central  theme. 

In  order  to  make  the  makers  of  a  pait 
age  live  again,  and  to  interpret  them  ac¬ 
curately  and  sympathetically,  a  number 
of  contemporary  writers  and  critics  have 
been  chosen  whose  background  or  heri¬ 
tage  makes  them  particularly  fitted  for  their 
task.  Thus  Hohlbaum,  an  AuArian  author 
of  some  distinction,  interprets  Grillparzer. 
Griese,  intimately  familiar  with  the  Low- 
German  scene,  presents  the  life  of  Fritz 
Reuter.  Hebbel’s  biographer  Wehner  is  a 


writer  and  theater  critic,  while  Edgar 
Maass  is  well  prepared  to  interpret  the 
life  of  Lessing. 

The  que^ion  why  Fritz  Reuter  should 
be  grouped  with  such  representative 
figures  as  Lessing,  Hebbel  and  Grillparzer 
has  puzzled  this  reviewer.  To  be  sure  this 
is  only  the  fir^  group  of  such  a  series  (a 
volume  on  Matthias  Claudius  has  also 
appeared),  that  may  eventually  include  all 
German  writers  of  di^ineftion.  A  con¬ 
tributing  fadtor  may  be  found  in  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  these  biographies  to  ^ress  the 
social  and  political  events  of  the  paA  in 
the  light  of  the  Third  Reich.  Thus  Reuter’s 
political  aeftivities  leading  to  his  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  Prussian  authorities  are  treated 
sympathetically  as  a  long-thwarted  desire 
for  the  e^blishment  of  “Volksfreiheit 
und  Volkseinheit.”  Similarly  Grillparzer’s 
hatred  of  Au^rian  clericalism  and  Haps- 
burg  dynamic  selfishness,  his  expressions 
of  Anti-Semitism,  and  his  unsympathetic 
portrayal  of  Germanic  figures  in  Weh 
dem,  der  lugt/  are  discussed  with  an 
eye  on  contemporary  events;  the  fir^  few 
emphasized,  ju^ified,  and  brought  into  the 
foreground,  the  la^  fadtor  is  dismissed  as 
“a  lack  of  under^nding  of  an  unpleasant 
sort.”  Yet,  all  in  all,  these  little  volumes 
are  attractive  and  may  well  serve  as  an 
introduction  for  our  Audents  to  the  im¬ 
portant  figures  of  German  literature.  They 
are  eminently  readable  and  present  an 
abundance  of  factual  material.  Though 
probably  written  primarily  for  the  second¬ 
ary  schcxjls,  and  the  average  reader  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  Germany,  they  can  be  of  real  use 
to  ^udents  in  the  early  ^tes  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  makers  of  German 
literature. — Walter  A.  Reichart.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

•  Herbert  Melzig.  Kamdl  Ataturf^: 

Untergang  und  Aufftieg  der  Turl^ei. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Scxietats-Verlag.  1937. 
300  pages.  6.80  marks. — One  of  the  moA 
intere^ing  personalities,  and  also  one  of 
the  able^  ^tesmen  and  ^trategi^s,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  World  War  was  certainly 
Mu^afa  Kemal.  This  enthusiasm  volume 
pictures  his  remarkable  character  and 
career  in  a  worthy  and  effective  fashion. 
Bom  in  Saloniki  in  1880,  he  quickly 
acquired  by  his  brilliance  at  schcx>l  the 
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nickname  Kemal  or  “pcrfc<±cd  one,” 
which  has  clung  to  him  through  life.  In 
spite  of  his  rapid  military  promotion,  he 
dete^ed  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of 
Abdul  Hamid's  treacherous  and  cruel 
despotism  and  the  ftrangle'hold  which 
We^m  foreigners  had  acquired  over 
Turkish  finances  and  in  hA  over  the 
whole  economic  and  political  life  of  his 
country.  So  he  joined  the  secret  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  and  even  before 
the  War  worked  for  reform.  In  1915  he 
achieved  great  diAinc^on  by  his  part  in 
the  Turkish  defense  of  Gallipoli  and  later 
by  his  campaigns  in  Anatolia.  This  region 
of  Anatolia  was  the  part  of  the  old  Otto- 
man  Empire  which  he  had  always  regarded 
as  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
the  uncorrupted  source  from  which  a 
rejuvenated  Turkish  ^te  should  arise. 
By  winning  Aiutolia,  defying  the  Powers, 
and  defeating  the  Greeks,  he  finally  suc' 
ceeded  in  calling  a  Turkish  National  Con' 
gress  at  Ankara  which  deposed  the  Sultan 
at  Con^antinople  and  set  up  the  Republic 
with  Mu^afai  as  its  all'powerful  President. 
Then  came  the  revolutionary  reforms 
which  transformed  Turkey  into  a  compa(%, 
modem,  and  respec^d  national  ^te. 
Herr  Melzig  has  included  several  good 
illuArations  and  a  helpful  short  bibliog' 
raphy  of  works  in  Turkish,  French,  Ger' 
man  and  English.  — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Har- 
vard  University. 

•  Maurice  Palcologue.  Les  precurseurs 
de  Lenine.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247 
pages. — M.  Palfiologue,  who  has  capital' 
ized  so  frequently  on  his  acquaintance' 
ship  with  Russia  gained  during  the  period 
of  his  embassy  during  the  war,  has  again 
written  a  popular  book — this  time,  a  brief 
hi^ry  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Rus' 
sia.  Moved  by  a  text  from  the  writings  of 
Berdayev,  “Bolshevism  is  not  an  episode  in 
Russian  hi^ory;  it  is  an  organic  evil  of 
the  Russian  people,”  the  author  proceeds 
briefly  to  (kscribe  those  revolutionary 
outbreaks  from  1689  to  1917  which  cul' 
minated  in  the  triumph  of  Lenin.  Of  all 
the  social  movements  leading  to  change, 
Paleologue  is  mo^  intere^ed  in  terrori&ic 
nihilism,  for  its  bloody  results  make  the 
mo^  battling  reading.  Consequently  there 
is  less  attention  paid  to  the  programs  of  the 


various  revolutionary  sociali^  parties  than 
to  the  spectacular  assassinations  of  such 
men  as  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  Alexandrcv 
vich,  Stolypin,  and  Plehve.  On  the  whole, 
the  book  is  interefting  but  not  profound; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  convenient  summary 
of  revolutionary  activity,  if  not  of  revolu' 
tionary  philosophy,  in  Romanov  Russia. — 
Henry  Miller  Madden.  Stanford  Univep 
sity. 

•  Stanislaw  Wojciechowski.  Moje  w* 
spomnienia  (My  Memories).  Lw6w. 
Ksiaznica  Atlas.  1938.  367  pages. — The 
moA  significant  paragraphs  in  this  vivid 
memoir  of  Free  Poland's  second  President 
(he  served  from  1922'1926)  are  those  in 
which  the  author  gives  the  reasons  for  his 
break  with  Josef  Pilsudski  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War.  Since  boyhcxxl  in 
Kalisz,  Russian  Poland,  Wojciechowski 
had  engaged  in  underground  patriotic 
work,  since  young  manhcxxl  he  had 
been  an  eager  co'worker  with  Pilsudski 
in  the  Polish  Sociali^  Party.  Their 
purposes  and  their  means  had  been  iden' 
deal,  and  none  could  say  which  was  the 
more  devoted  patriot.  In  1914,  however, 
the  Pole  ceased  for  the  moment  to  be  con' 
cemed  with  world  movements  like  Man' 
ism.  The  vital  queftion  became  for  him, 
Which  Power,  Germany  or  Russia,  was 
the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Polish 
national  exi^nce? 

Because  Pilsduski  and  Wojciechowski 
answered  this  crucial  que^ion  differently, 
their  ways  parted.  Tru^ing  neither,  Wc^' 
ciecdiowski  feared  more  the  sy^ematic 
hoAility  of  Germany  than  the  rather 
slipshod  oppression  of  Russia.  He  worked, 
therefore,  with  the  National  Committee 
and  the  Central  Citizens'  Committee 
in^ead  of  with  Pilsudski's  actively  anti' 
Russian  faction.  His  memoir  describes 
the  disappointments  of  the  war  years  and 
the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  creating 
a  Polish  army  to  fight  the  Germans. 

This  fir*  volume  carries  the  account  of 
Wojciechowski's  career  up  to  1918.  A 
later  volume  will  recall  his  memories  of 
the  Bobhevik  war  and  another,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  his  years  as  successor  to  the  assas' 
sinated  fir*  President  of  Free  Poland.— 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Jacques  Chevalier.  La  vie  morale  et 

I'au  deld.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1938. 

212  pages.  17  francs. — The  author  of  this 
book,  a  veteran  professor  of  philosophy 
and  now  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  has  given  us 
a  work  on  morals  that  is  not  dull,  dreary, 
or  difficult.  Leave  it  to  an  American 
philosopher  to  write  dry  treatises  on 
ethics.  Particularly  intere^ing  is  Chapter 
VI,  which  deals  with  the  arguments  and 
evidence  for  the  survival  and  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Chevalier  sets  his  face  firmly 
againft  modernism  and  observes  that  “the 
decline  of  our  civilisation  has  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  faith  in  the  beyond.” 
Having  ceased  to  believe  in  a  future  life, 
men'now  impose  hopeless  demands  on  the 
present  life;  hence  arise  our  Californian' 
Utopian  schemes,  hence  arise  our  selfish 
wars  present  and  presently  to  come — in 
short,  htne  illae  lacrimae.  The  world 
crisis  in  political,  economic,  social,  and 
intelledtual  spheres  is  traced  by  Chevalier 
to  moral  causes,  and  only  in  morals  does 
he  hope  that  we  may  find  a  remedy  for 
the  body  politic.  Many  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  pity  for  mankind  to  have  focussed 
its  attention  upon  mores  to  the  exclusion 
of  morals. 

The  book  is  a  serious  contribution  and 
well  deserves  to  belong  in  the  dicin' 
guished  Bibliothique  de  Philosophie  Scieri' 
tifique. — Clarence  A.  Forbes.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

•  Frangois  Mauriac,  Eugenio  d'Ors,  etc. 

VHomme  et  le  Peche.  Paris.  Plon. 

1938.  317  pages.  18  francs. — In  addition  to 
the  two  names  mentioned  above,  thirteen 
others  of  no  little  importance  are  repre' 
sented  in  this  Daniel'Rops  publication. 
In  spite  of  the  numerous  contributors  the 
book  is  not  merely  a  symposium,  but  rather 
a  remarkably  well'organized  whole.  Its 
general  purpose  is  to  determine  the  place 
of  the  Chriftian  conception  of  sin  in  the 
New  Humanift  movement.  This  it  does 
in  the  firft  part;  the  second  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  spedfic  moral  evils  prevalent 
in  modem  society;  the  third  part,  intro' 
duced  by  an  essay  of  Francois  Mauriac, 
treats  sin  in  its  relation  to  literature. 


A  fiilly'developed  notion  of  sin  is  found 
solely  in  Chri^ian  philosophy.  For  the 
primitive  mind  sin  is  a  myfterious  some' 
thing,  a  taboo,  if  you  will;  for  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  it  is  a  misfortune  ascribed 
essentially  to  an  evil,  all'ControUing  fate; 
for  the  Hebrew  it  is  mo^ly  a  ritual  im' 
purity. 

In  the  Chri^ian  conception,  sin  is  a  free 
transgression  of  a  Divine  law.  It  therefore 
presupposes,  on  the  outside,  an  appointed 
order  in  the  universe,  and  withfo  man, 
an  intelligence  with  which  to  grasp  the 
exigence  of  such  a  law  and  such  an  order, 
and  a  free  will  with  which  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  choose  to  set  aside  that  law. 
Ability  to  sin  is  a  prerogative,  great,  mys' 
terious,  and  terrifying,  but  one  that  def' 
initely  ennobles  its  possessor.  Any  theory 
which  looks  upon  sin  as  only  a  malady  of 
body  or  mind  reduces  man  to  the  ^tus 
of  the  brute;  it  dehumanizes  and  deper' 
sonalizes  him.  The  reason  why  so  much  of 
modem  literature  reads  like  the  case  his' 
tories  of  the  criminally  insane  is  to  be 
found  in  the  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  sin.  Will  we  never  be  rid  of  psycho' 
analysis? 

Some  of  the  essays  in  the  book  may  be 
frankly  called  moral  homilies.  Well,  why 
not?  When  you  have  members  of  the 
French  Academy  writing  them,  or  men 
approaching  that  calibre,  you  need  not  be 
a^d  of  being  bored. — C.  Sons.  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  MassonDursel.  La  Philosophie 
en  Orient.  Paris.  Alcan.  1938.  xii  + 
188  pages.  25  francs.  —  This  bode  is  given 
as  a  “fascicule  supplcmentaire”  to  Br6' 
hier's  Hiitoire  de  la  Philosophie  (2  vols.  and 
7  fiaisdcules.).  As  a  matter  of  hA  it  offers 
much  more  an  introdu(±ion  than  a  poA' 
script  in  as  far  as  the  oriental  philosophies 
which  are  described  have  preceded  often 
by  many  centuries  the  occidental  philos' 
ophies  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  fascicules.  “Le  present  livre,” 
says  the  author,  “a  pour  objet  de  situer 
la  philosophie  occidentale  dans  I'ensemble 
de  la  pensfe  huroaine,  en  tant  que  celle'ci 
se  laisse  fitudier  hiftoriquement.”  The 
nature  of  the  old  oriental  philosophies  is 
that  they  were  never  formulated  in  terms 
of  intellect,  as  were  the  more  recent  Philos' 
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ophies;  they  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
religious  rites,  ceremonies,  myths,  etc., 
and  you  can  get  at  them  only  indiredtly  by 
ftudies  in  anthropology  or  hi^ory  of 
religion. 

What  MassonOursel  has  done,  then, 
is  to  try  to  translate  the  liturgical  cere' 
monies  and  rites  of  the  Orient  into  terms 
of  occidental  rational  analyses;  and  his 
book  aims  to  demon^rate  that  oriental 
myfticism  and  occidental  rationalism  are 
only  two  aspe<^  of  the  same  fundamental 
thought;  the  oriental  myAicism,  however, 
is  the  more  pragmatic  of  the  two;  it  is  6rft 
of  all  “aAivism;”  and  moreover  Masson- 
Oursel  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  reduc¬ 
ing  of  my&ic  a(^vism  to  rational  formulas 
has  belittled  philosophy,  re^iAed  it  to 
a  rather  meager  intelledtualism.  AriAotle, 
for  one,  was  responsible  for  that  shrinking. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  rationalism, 
occidental  philosophy  would  have  reached 
the  ideology  of  Berkeley  and  Kant;  Hume 
had  ftill  endeavored  to  keep  it  back.  The 
return  to  a  more  integral  philosophy  is 
found  in  modem  intuitioniAs,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  ProuA,  Freud 
(p.  115).  Read  this  charaAeriAic  passage: 
“Au  lieu  de  tenir  I'aArologie  pour  feusse 
science,  que  PaAronomie,  science  veritable, 
devait  remplaccr,  reconnaissons  que  I’ef- 
fbrt  humain  tatonne  en  technique  utilitaire 
avant  de  penser  en  desint^ressement" 
(p.  15). 

Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Iran,  India,  and 
China  are  taken  into  cemsideration.  The 
reader  muA  not  be  too  ignorant  of  oriental 
civilisation  to  get  real  pr(^t  from  the  book. 
— Albert  Schinz.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  GuAav  E.  Mueller.  Der  Mensch  im 
Sem.  Eine  Heimkehr  aus  Zweifelhaf- 
tem.  Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1938.  200 
pages. — Here  is  a  philosophy  that  is 
intensely  conscious  of  its  missiem.  It  is 
a  6erce  criticism  of  all  one-sidedness,  half- 
truths  and  abAraAions.  Implicitly  it  is  as 
opposed  to  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  the 
totalitarian  Aate  as  it  is  explicitly  merciless 
with  the  anti-metaphysical,  totalitarian 
claims  of  scientism  (iK>t  science).  Unlike 
that  type  of  Aate,  and  unlike  scientism,  it 
insiAs  on  applying  inherent  dialeAical 
self-limitation  to  all  the  spheres  of  being. 


Philosophy 

If  we  underAand  the  author  correAly  he 
means  that  the  greatness  of  natural 
science  lies  not  in  the  inflation  of  its  own 
ego  but  in  the  circumspeA  smallness  of 
its  role  in  the  whole  of  reality.  And  we 
wonder  if  Nazis  and  CommuniAs  will 
underAand  the  denunciation  of  secretive 
“sciences”  and  of  the  tyrannical  superAi- 
tions  of  modem  sorcerers.  Mueller  uses 
the  overworked  term  “humanism.”  We 
wish  that  he  had  avoided  it  for  he  is  an 
integral  personaliA  without  any  of  the 
voids  of  the  different  “humanisms.” 
Menschsein  with  all  its  metaphysical  im¬ 
plications  is  to  be  reAored  to  honor.  “Der 
Mensch  soil  in  Freiheit  zu  seinem  verant- 
wortlichen  SelbAsein  kommen.”  Of  this 
dignity  the  human  being  has  been  robbed 
by  fascism  and  communism — and  capital- 
iA  society  also  has  its  sorcerers.  For  the 
moA  part  the  book  consiAs  of  leAures 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  University 
of  Bern,  Switzerland,  as  visiting  professor. 
— W.  A.  W. 

•  Johannes  Muller.  Von  der  Wurde  des 
Mcmchen.  Beitrage  zur  Emeuerung 
der  Lebensfuhrung.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-AnAalt.  1938.  308  pages.  4.80 
marks. — These  essays  appeared  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  several  years  ago,  but  they  make  a 
convincing  volume  which  v.nll  always  be 
timely  and  encouraging.  The  admirable 
title  and  the  fine  old  moraliA's  portrait  as 
frontispiece  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
serene  and  forcible  presentation  of  a  life- 
philosophy  which  is  proof  againA  all 
disconcerting  accidents — not  the  “head. . . 
bloody  but  unbowed”  of  poor  W.  E. 
Henley,  but  a  quietly  confident  acceptana 
of  all  life's  experiences  as  lessons  to  be 
learned,  duties  to  be  done  (whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  is  not  the  point — 
the  point  is  that  they  are  to  be  done),  up¬ 
grades  that  muA  be  negotiated  in  the  soul's 
progress  to  higher  ground.  Heroische  Lc' 
bensfuhrung  is  a  bad  title  for  this  fird 
chapter  on  serene  self-control  and  self-ef¬ 
facement,  and  the  book  suffers  a  little  from 
repetitiousness.  It  is  moA  helpful  if  taken 
a  little  at  a  time.  It  abounds  in  challenging 
aphorisms  (“Sie  (weak  natures)  leben  nicht, 
sondem  sie  werden  gelebt” — “Das  Leben 
iA  nicht  fur  mich  da,  sondem  ich  bin  fur 
das  Leben  da” — “Der  Glaube  bejaht  nicht 
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die  Dinge  an  sich,  sondem  er  jauchzt  der 
Herrlichkeit  Gottes  entgegen,  die  dahinter 
wartet”)  which  might  be  very  etfe(ftive 
away  from  all  context.  It  is  intere^ing  that 
the  second  volume  of  Johannes  Muller's 
memoirs,  Vom  Geheimnis  des  Lebens,  also 
appeared  recently,  application  of  this 
theory  in  a  courageous  because  faith'fiUed 
life.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Francisco  Romero.  Alejandro  Kom. 

La  Plata.  Universidad  Nadonal.  1938. 

29  pages. — Professor  Romero  writes  in' 
timately  of  his  colleague  Alejandro  Kom, 
as  philosopher,  scientiA,  friend.  In  a  more 
extensive  work  he  could  have  spoken  of 
other  qualities  of  this  great  man,  his  humil' 
ity,  his  tender  humanitarian  spirit.  Romero 
points  out  Korn's  intereA  in  hi^ory.  Even 
in  his  philosophical  Judies  he  never  lo^ 
sight  of  the  various  ^ges  in  the  develop' 
ment  of  thought.  He  disliked  dogmatism 
of  any  sort  and  manner,  and  he  com' 
batted  all  schools  of  philosophy  whose 
teaching  was  purely  materiali^ic.  A  lover 
of  reality,  he  nevertheless  sought  beyond 
hidts  the  spiritual  causes  that  animated 
them. 

The  German  idealism  bom  in  Kant  and 
developed  among  the  followers  of  Hegel, 
Fichte  and  Schelling,  degenerates  later  into 
what  is  called  natural  philosophy,  which 
endeavors  to  supersede  natural  science. 
The  reaction  again^  positivism  and  “sden' 
tism"  lays  the  emphasis  on  philosophical 
hiftoriography,  and  inve^igates  the  proly 
lems  of  knowledge,  among  which  the 
problem  of  values,  linked  with  the  prob' 
1cm  of  hi^ory  and  culture,  assumes  a  prc' 
dominant  r61c. 

No  one  in  Hispanic  America  has  done 
this  as  well  as  Alejandro  Kom,  because 
of  his  con^ant  intere^  in  hi^orical  sources 
as  well  as  in  the  hi^ry  of  philosophy. 
He  insi&ed  on  the  hi^orical  relativity  of 
man  and  "the  absolute  dignity  that  man 
assumes  even  within  this  relativity." — 
J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

LITERATURE 

•  Ruben  Dario.  Poesias  y  prosas  raras. 

Compiladas  y  anotadas  por  Julio 

Saavedra  Molina.  Santiago.  Prensas  de  la 
Universidad  dc  Chile.  1938.  106  pages. — 
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In  this  volume  there  are  41  poems,  12 
prose  compositiems,  and  two  of  Dario's 
personal  letters;  all  of  which,  except  cme  of 
the  letters,  have  been  previously  published 
in  magazines  cm:  in  works  about  the  poet, 
but  never  in  the  so  called  Obras  completas 
de  Ruben  Dario.  Sr.  Saavedra  Molina  has 
included,  in  addition,  important  notes  on 
each  of  these  compositions,  a  long  bibliog' 
raphy  of  the  writings  not  found  in  the 
Obras  completas,  and  a  se<^’on  containing 
the  original  versions,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Spanish'Parisian  magazine  Elegancias, 
1911'1912,  of  five  poems  which  have  suly 
sequently  appeared  with  some  errors. 
While  the  compositions  included  in  this 
volume  vary  a  great  deal  in  artiftic  merit, 
the  colledtion  as  a  whole  will  prove  of 
intereft  in  the  ^udy  of  mo^  phases  of 
Dario's  work.  Three  of  these  compositions 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  life  and  the  psychology  of 
the  poet:  Mi  tux  Rom,  a  ftory  of  an  early 
love,  apparently  a  sequel  to  his  well'known 
Palomas  blancas  y  garzas  morenas;  La 
Larva,  a  gruesome  tale  to  which  Dario 
makes  a  brief  but  emphatic  reference  in 
his  autobiography;  and,  moA  important 
of  all,  Benjamin  Itaspes  (the  same  version 
as  appeared  in  T^osotros,  1916),  which  is  a 
fragment  of  the  unfinished  novel  El  oro 
de  Mallorca,  referred  to  by  Dario  in  the 
po^script  to  his  memoirs  as  being  an 
expression  of  his  inner  self.  Despite  the 
announcements  appearing  in  the  various 
volumes  of  the  dhaotic  Obras  completas 
as  to  the  future  publication  of  El  oro  de 
Mallorca,  this  "moA  meaningful  human 
document"  has  so  far  been  known  to  the 
reading  public  only  through  tantalizing 
references  based  on  such  sources  inac' 
cessible  to  the  average  ^udent  of  Rub^ 
Dario  as  the  few  typewritten  chapters 
which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  within 
limited  circles,  or  the  fragments  which 
might  be  found,  along  with  other  virtually 
buried  compositions  of  the  poet,  in  old  and 
now  rare  numbers  of  Spanish' American 
periodicals.  Thanks  are  due  such  scholars 
as  Dr.  Erwin  K.  Mapes  and  Sr.  Saavedra 
Molina,  to  mention  cwily  those  mo*  re' 
cently  engaged  in  this  task,  for  the  worthy 
part  they  are  taking  in  the  search  for  the 
scattered  writings  of  Rub^  Dario. — A. 
M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Mathias  Moriiardt.  A  la  rencontre  de  plays  of  “Shakespeare.” — Marian  P. 


“William  Shalfespeare."  Preface  de 
M.  Abel  Lefianc.  Paris.  Malf^e.  1938. 
141  pages. — Who  wrote  the  plays  of 
“Shakespeare”?  For  two  centuries  there 
have  betn  those  who  doubted  whether 
the  lowly'bom  and,  so  fur  as  we  know, 
uneducated  idtor  from  Stratford  could 
have  possessed  such  knowledge  of  hi^ry 
and  of  law,  of  foreign  lands  and  languages, 
of  social  and  courtly  manners  and  cu^oms 
and  of  the  political  and  literary  life  of  the 
times  as  is  shown  in  the  plays  asenbed 
to  him. 

This  little  book  sets  forth  briefly  and 
clearly  the  moft  intelligent  theory  as  yet 
proposed  by  any  of  these  doubters  fx  the 
authorship  of  the  plays.  A  group  of  French 
scholars,  led  by  Abel  Lefranc,  have  found 
in  William  Stanley,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby, 
a  man  who  by  charac^r,  position,  educa^ 
tkxi  and  experience  was  fitted  with  all 
that  the  Stratfordian  lacked  and  the 
setting  and  events  of  whose  life  show  a 
remarkable  correlation  with  the  subject 
matter,  the  allusions  and  the  chronology  of 
the  ^ukespearean  dramas.  His  family  had 
for  three  generations  supported  troupes 
of  a(^rs,  to  one  of  which  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford  belonged  for  a  time,  and  a 
secret  document  lately  discovered  in  the 
Royal  Archives  reports  that  “The  Earl 
of  Derby  is  busied  only  with  penning 
comedies  for  the  common  players”  and  so 
refuses  to  intereA  himself  in  a  political 
plot  which  might  have  greatly  promoted 
his  fortunes.  It  has  always  puzzled  Shake' 
spearean  scholars  to  explain  why  the  plays 
never  refer  to  Stratford,  its  neighboi^ood 
or  its  local  legends,  of  which  there  are 
many.  They  are,  however,  foil  of  allusions 
to  the  scenery  and  cu^ms  of  northern 
Warwickshire,  where  lay  the  fiefs  of  the 
Stanley  family,  which  included  Che^er 
and  the  ForeA  of  Arden.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  Menrhardt's  chapters  on  Love's 
Labour's  Loit,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind' 
sor  or  A  Midsummer  T^ight’s  Dream 
without  being  ftruck  by  the  close  relation 
between  them  and  the  experiences  and 
environment  of  William  Stanley's  life. 
Whatever  one’s  own  opinion  may  be,  the 
book  makes  very  good  reading  and  sends 
one  back  with  renewed  intereft  to  the 


Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  William  E.  Nitze  and  E.  Pre^n 
Dargan.  A  History  of  French  Litera' 

ture,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present. 
New  York.  Holt.  Third  Edition,  1938. 
852  pages. — The  fir^  edition  of  this 
manual  was  published  in  1922.  Its  solid 
qualities  were  at  once  generally  recognized 
and  in  1927  a  considerably  rewritten  second 
edition  appeared.  This  third  edition  has 
not  been  Ranged  a  great  deal  except  for 
some  reworking  of  the  final  sec^on  which 
deals  with  living  and  recent  writers, 
involving  the  addition  of  some  thirty 
pages.  Nowhere  else  has  there  been  any 
enlargement  of  the  book  except  by  the 
filling  in  of  some  of  the  white  space  at 
chapter  ends.  Even  Professor  Nitze,  in  his 
older  half,  impressed  by  a  comment  of 
Paul  Hazard's  on  Bossuet's  discouragement 
at  the  rise  of  “la  fausse  critique,”  or  by 
Mario  Roque's  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  Aucassin  et  J^icolette  was  prob 
ably  presented,  now  and  then  adds  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  of  a  chapter;  and  Professor 
Dargan,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
influence  of  certain  eighteenth  century 
writers  on  the  French  Revolution,  does 
considerable  supplementing  and  some 
intercalation.  But  neither  author  appears 
to  have  changed  his  position  materially 
anywhere;  as  indeed  there  was  not  much 
to  change  in  these  well'informed,  judicious 
and  uniformly  cautious  and  obje(5tive  judg' 
ments.  This  well^matched  pair  of  conscien' 
tious  scholars,  too  intelligent  for  pedantry 
and  on  the  other  hand  coolly  intolerant  of 
“popular”  writing,  nevertheless  write 
well,  both  of  them,  with  a  supple  simplic' 
ity  for  which  their  long  contad  with 
French  letters  may  be  largely  responsible. 
They  do  not  write  alike,  but  they  have 
the  same  ideals  of  conciseness  and  clarity. 
And  for  all  its  quietness  and  compadness, 
one  could  read  this  book  right  through 
with  pleasure. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Nicola  Scarano.  Storid  della  Letterd' 
tura  Italiana.  Volume  primo.  Milano. 

“La  Prora.”  1937. — Not  content  with 
looking  retrospedively  upon  his  l(Mig  and 
successful  career  as  an  inspiring  teacher. 
Professor  Scarano  takes  advantage  of  his 
retirement  to  recad  and  repolish  some  of 
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the  literary  notes  that  once  made  his 
teaching  so  effeAive.  This  volume  has  an 
introdudtory  chapter  which  is  immediately 
followed  by  other  chapters  on  Le  origini, 
Dante,  Petr  area,  Boccaccio,  I  Trecentiiti 
minori,  II  Quattrocento.  For  the  lesser 
works  and  figures  the  exposition  is  brief 
and  to  the  point,  but  for  the  great  literary 
giants  there  is  an  ample  sweep  in  the 
course  of  which  all  of  their  works  are 
analysed,  the  ma^erpieces  naturally  occu' 
pying  the  greater  space.  The  chapters  on 
t^  triumvirate — D^tc,  Petrarch  and  Boc' 
caccio — ^are  unusually  clear,  well'informed 
and  simulating  and  equally  valuable  to 
Sudents  and  professors.  Here  especially, 
though  of  course  the  whole  volume  par' 
takes  of  the  same  charadteriSics,  fodtual 
data  are  used  with  discrimination  and 
inter'tningled  with  sensitive,  individual' 
ized  aeSheric  reac^ons.  This  hiSo»y  of 
Italian  literature  for  use  in  the  secondary 
schools  will  unqueSionably  rank  with  the 
beS  hiSories  produced  in  recent  years. — 
Joseph  C.  Pucilla.  NorthweSem  Univet' 
sity. 

FICTION  AND  POETRY 

•  Jo  van  Ammers'Kiiller.  Heeren, 
Knechten  en  Vrouwen  (Gentlemen, 
Servants  and  Women).  AmSerdam.  Meu' 
lenhoff.  3  volumes.  1935'1938. — The  three 
volumes  are  entitled  De  Patriotten,  De 
Sans'culotten  and  De  Getrouwen  (the 
Faithful).  They  cover  the  period  from 
1776  to  1813,  when  the  Netherlands, 
already  a  republic,  shifted  from  Orange’s 
rule  to  French  Liberty,  Equah'ty  and 
Fraternity  and  to  the  short  and  pathetic 
reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  fir*  two 
volumes  were  recently  translated  under 
the  name  The  House  of  Tavelinc^,  prc' 
sumably  because  of  the  prominence  of 
Dirck  Egbert  Tavelinck,  whose  patri' 
dan  Am*erdam  family  furnished  the  dty 
three  mayors.  The  hero  of  the  novels, 
however,  is  not  any  one  person  or  family 
but  the  hu*ling  Am*erdam  merchant 
who  *ruggles  for  that  type  of  government 
that  will  insure  him  the  large*  return  on 
his  inve*ments.  The  author  demon*rates, 
whether  she  intended  to  or  not,  that  any 
social  upheaval,  no  matter  what  its  appar' 
ent  basis,  is  soon  governed  by  the  moneyed 


intere*s;  and  we  mu*  be  very  clear  in 
*ating  that  that  truth  holds  as  well  for 
the  “man  in  the  *reet,’’  for  the  lowe* 
income  brackets,  as  for  the  great  moguls 
of  banking  and  indu*ry. — Allowing  for 
a  certain  professional  archaism  of  *yle, 
the  book  is  well  written  and  its  intere* 
is  continuous,  even  if  in  some  places  the 
writer  has  been  tempted  to  introduce  too 
many  details  extraneous  to  the  *ory. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  the  American  publishers  issued  only 
the  fir*  and  second  volumes  in  (a  rather 
poor)  translation,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to 
launch  the  third,  and  be*,  volume,  on  its 
own  merits.  The  work  is  too  much  of  a 
unit  for  that. — Pieter  H.  KolJewijn.  Wib 
mington,  California. 

•  Bernard  Barbey.  Le  Cripuscule  du 
Matin.  Paris.  Fayard.  1938.  292 

pages.  18  francs. — Barbey  is  dramatic, 
knows  how  to  portray  scenes  and  people 
reali*ically,  ccxnprehends  the  psychology 
of  youth  and  middle  life,  traces  without 
confusion  the  lives  and  emotions  of  many 
adtors,  can  make  his  lesson  *and  out  clearly 
without  *ating  it.  Likable  and  brilliant 
Thierry  Lho*ellier  loses  his  courage  and 
faith  in  woman  on  learning  that  his  mother 
has  been  unfaithful  to  his  father.  In  a 
letter  of  farewell  to  his  “emancipated” 
sweetheart  Beatrice,  he  writes,  with 
Baudelaire,  “in  the  morning  of  my  life 
I  have  been  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  noxious 
dreams  which  menace  mo*  men  at  the 
hour,  early  or  late,  of  crepuscule.”  His 
mother  had  broken  away  from  convention: 
he  and  Beatrice  had  also  had  liberal  ideas. 
And  they  all  suffer.  Man  with  his  con' 
temporary  tolerance  is  not  as  free  as  he 
thinks,  for  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  loss  of 
faith  lie  in  wait  for  those  who  over*ep 
certain  limits.  Here  is  a  book  which  leaves 
the  reader  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  It  may 
well  be  one  of  the  out*anding  French 
novels  of  the  year. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  David' 
son  College. 

•  Zofia  Bohdanowiezowa.  Wschodnt 
Wiatr,  Opowies£  Wilemi{a  (The  Ea* 

Wind,  a  Tale  of  Wilno).  Wilno.  Ks.  ^w. 
Wojciecha.  1938.  1.80  Zl. — This  young 
author,  whose  initial  novel,  Droga  do  Dau' 
giel  (The  Way  to  Daugiel),  was  the  redp' 
ient  of  a  fir*'prue,  betrays  an  a*onishing 
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maturity  of  artiftic  technique.  Wschodni 
Wifltr  ia  a  tale  of  seventeenth  century 
Wilno,  depic^g  the  olden,  cruel  times  of 
ruinous  wars,  Cossack  invasions  and  igno' 
rant  superftition. 

The  author  writes  of  Wilno  and  the 
surrounding  country  with  genuine  fond' 
ness  and  under^anding,  manife^ing  an  un' 
usual  feeling  for  nature.  The  air  permeating 
this  book  has  the  fragrance  of  wild  sorb, 
the  limpidity  of  clear  breams,  the  fresh' 
ness  of  a  May  morning.  And  from  among 
its  pages  peers  the  proud,  free  soul  of 
Agatha,  the  “witch’s”  daughter,  a  creature 
of  the  sun  and  the  wind,  of  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  who  suddenly  finds  herself 
imprisoned  in  a  convent  cell,  entrusted 
to  the  cloi^r. 

Agatha  eventually  has  her  revenge. 
The  convent  is  defiled  by  the  savage 
invading  horde,  the  nuns  are  dispersed, 
the  Mother  Superior  murdered.  Agatha, 
however,  is  not  happy.  Viewing  the  work 
of  deftruction,  her  hatred  is  transformed 
into  an  immeasurable  sadness  and  regret. 
— Janina  MuszJ^si^a.  Warszawa,  Poland. 

•  Georg  Britting.  Der  bel^rdnzte  Wei' 
her.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937. 
107  pages.  2.20  marks. — The  plump  author 
of  A  Pat  Man  Teamed  Hamlet  partakes 
of  Hamlet's  turn  for  puzzled  philosophiz' 
ing.  But  his  sketches  are  couched  in  the 
mo*  easy'going  lingo — take  the  opening 
of  Die  SchweSlem,  from  this  volume: 
“Dem  Herm  von  Mockem,  der  im  Anfang 
des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ein  Gut  in 
Pommem  bewirtschaftete,  schenkte  seine 
Frau,  sie  war  ein  Kopf  kleiner  als  er,  und 
ihr  Gewicht  mochte  nicht  viel  m^r  als 
die  Halfte  von  dem  betragen,  dessen  er  sich 
riihmen  durfte,  diese  zarte  Frau  also 
schenkte  ihm  in  den  Jahren  ihrer  Ehe  funf 
Kinder.  .  A  poet,  a  free'browsing  poet, 
a  gift  of  God,  and  we  mu*  not  look 
Pegasus  in  the  mouth.  His  title'*ory  this 
time  records  how  a  group  of  children  kept 
the  memory  of  a  young  soldier'martyr  of 
their  acquaintance  green.  Der  Sturz  in 
die  Wolfsschlucht  throws  glamour  about 
a  small  boy's  fall  over  a  mild  precipice. 
Donaufischer  und  Mddchenhdndler  is  a 
quaint  and  terrible  memory  of  adolescence. 
Die  Wallfahrt,  Die  SchweAem  and  Die 
Rettung  are  *ylized,  impossible,  and 


touched  here  and  there  with  a  deeper 
reality  than  that  of  the  reali*s.  Britting's 
neat'nonchalance  slips  easily  into  power 
and  tragedy.  Nobody  else  writes  like  him, 
and  not  many  write  as  well. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jane  Catulle  Mend^.  Sampiero 
Corso.  Paris.  Robeyr.  1938. 4l5pages. 

25  francs. — Bom  of  lowly  Corsican 
parents  in  the  early  Renaissance,  Sampiero 
soon  learns  the  cruelty  of  Genoese  rule. 
The  liberation  of  his  “belle  isle”  becomes 
a  great  dream.  To  this  end  he  turns  all  his 
thought  and  energy.  He  seeks  the  friend' 
ship  of  kings  and  princes  and  even  the 
aid  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Everywhere  the 
people  acclaim  and  follow  him.  Successes 
on  the  island  are  rapid  and  decisive.  But 
at  the  critical  moment  treachery  de*roys 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  Betrayed, 
“sold  out”  to  Genoa  by  his  wife,  alone, 
without  money  or  powerful  allies,  he 
plans  to  renew  the  *ruggle.  With  charac' 
teri*ic  eagerness  he  sets  out  to  begin  the 
campaign.  Jealous  relatives  trap  him  in  a 
mountain  pass  and  assassinate  him.  His 
death  leaves  the  island  in  despair,  but 
Sampiero's  dream  lives  on.  Eventually  it  is 
realized  in  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to 
France  in  1768. 

So  brief  a  summary  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  hi*orical  accuracy  or  careful  detail  of 
this  book.  Written  in  a  dramatic  *yle 
well  adapted  to  the  dramatic  subjed 
matter,  Mme  Catulle  Mend^  has  given 
a  living  pidure  of  Renaissance  personah' 
ties  and  nations.  She  has  introduced  a  hero 
who  deserves  a  place  among  the  illu*rious 
of  his  age. — Tade  M.  Knease.  University 
of  Iowa. 

•  Johan  Falkberget.  Im  Zeichen  des 
Hammers.  Roman  in  drei  Biichem. 

Aus  dem  Norwegischen  von  Elisabeth 
Ihle.  Leipzig.  Li*.  1938.  819  pages.  10.50 
marks. — When  I  reviewed  the  fir*  sedion 
(Gruhe  ChriAianus  Sextus)  of  this  trilogy 
some  time  ago,  I  did  not  realize  that  two 
more  parts  were  to  follow,  and  my  review 
fiuled  to  do  full  ju*ice  to  this  both 
large  and  great  work.  Now  that  all  three 
parts  (Im  Zeichen  des  Hammers;  Der  Tumi' 
wdchter)  are  before  us,  the  author's  no' 
table  plan,  with  its  long-armed  sweep  and 
reach,  comes  clearly  and  impressively  into 
view.  The  Norwegian  original  was  pub' 
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lished  under  the  title  Chriftianus  Sextus, 
and  it  is  really  the  mine  of  that  name — 
the  name  chosen  to  honor  the  Crown 
Prince  who  comes  to  the  throne  in  the 
laA  chapter — which  gives  the  book  its 
special  c^aracfter.  It  is  one  of  those  novels 
which  it  is  almoA  impossible  to  describe, 
since  it  has  virtually  no  plot,  only  a  scene 
and  a  period  (a  Norwegian  mining'town 
in  the  early  18th  century),  and  a  large 
group  of  persons,  whose  life  and  de^inies 
con^itute  the  real  matter  of  the  ^ory  and 
account  for  the  deep  intereA  with  which 
I  at  lea^  read  all  of  parts  two  and  three, 
and  reread  mo^  of  part  one. — For  all  its 
limitation  as  to  time,  the  ^ory  is  not 
“time  bound”  but  touches  the  universal 
springs  of  human  adtion,  and  Norway 
becomes  the  world,  the  18th  century  not 
an  essential  ccmdition  but  an  accidental 
one.  I  am  glad  to  quote  from  Knut  Ham' 
sun’s  opinion  of  Falkberget:  “We  have 
none  better  than  he  in  Norway.” — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Manuel  Gilvez.  Hombres  en  soledad. 

Buenos  Aires.  Club  del  Libro.  1938. 
326  pages. — Whatever  Manuel  Galvez 
writes  is  apt  to  be  worth  reading.  His 
noveb,  which  concern  themseiVes  usually 
with  poUtical  and  social  problems  in  the 
Argentine,  by  no  means  always  possess 
a  well  conAruAed  plot,  nor  arc  they 
notable  for  a  polished  &yle.  But  they  do 
have  human  intere^.  This  book  paints  a 
dismal  pidture  of  immorality,  gross  corrupt 
tion  in  office,  unreasoning  bigotry  in 
religion.  To  make  the  national  scene 
more  reali^ic,  a  revolution  is  described. 
All  the  intelligent  people  feel  a  terrible 
soUtude,  and  ^rive  in  various  ways  to 
escape  reality.  One  flees  to  France,  another 
enters  a  mona^ry,  a  third  commits  suicide. 
A  young  woman,  prevented  by  a  fanatical 
father  from  marrying  a  poor  man,  and  later 
from  working  in  an  office,  an  adivity  con' 
demned  by  the  silly  old  man  as  degrading 
to  a  woman,  becomes  the  innocent  vi(%im 
of  a  seducer.  Here  comes  up  again  the 
old  problem  of  an  equal  ^andard  for  men 
and  women  in  matters  of  sex  morality. 
Sehor  Gilvez  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  rouse  his  fellow  citizens  to  con' 
certed  action  in  bettering  deplorable  con' 
ditions  in  the  Argentine.  But  his  pessimism 


seems  a  little  excessive. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  H.  K.  HouAon  Meyer.  Konrad  Bdunt' 
lers  Weiter  Weg.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VerlagS'An^lt.  1938.  590  pages.  8  marks. 
— Dr.  Meyer,  of  the  Rice  In^itute,  already 
well  and  widely  known  for  his  many 
contributions  to  learned  publications,  has, 
in  this  imposing  novel  of  pioneer  life  in  the 
^te  of  his  adoption,  added  to  his  claim 
to  recognition  and  respect.  Unlike  so 
much  written  about  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
Germans,  this  book  is  neither  patronizing 
nor  mah'ciously  hypercritical.  It  is  sober, 
democratic,  balanced  in  judgment,  and  it 
is  written  with  feeling  and  charm. 

This  is  not  a  novel  of  pioneer  ftruggle, 
no  Brot,  no  earth'bom  agony.  The  hero 
arrives  in  the  U.  S.  already  a  wealthy  man 
and  is  able  to  hold  hb  own  with  the  patri' 
dan  ca^  with  whom  he  throws  his  lot. 
He  continues  to  prosper  through  his 
humaneness  and  his  sagacity,  as  well  as 
through  his  superior  education  and  refine' 
ment.  The  economic  background  of  his  life 
is  clearly  marked  and  his  upswing  is  ^eady 
and  con^nt.  His  saga  is  shown  in  con' 
tra^  to  the  sagas  of  other  immigrant  types 
and  classes,  but  the  author  avoids  ^ark 
tragedy. 

But  this  is  not  all:  a  ^udy  of  democratic 
and  anti'slavery  trends  in  pioneer  Texas 
might  well  result  in  a  series  of  essays.  The 
personal  elements  of  the  plot  are  furnished 
by  a  simple  triangle.  Baumler  is  placed 
between  Dita,  his  wife,  a  sensual  and 
intrinsically  coarse  Ditmarsch  peasant, 
and  Angelina,  a  lovely,  sensible,  artiftic 
and  capable  Georgian.  For  a  good  part  of 
the  txMk  Dita  is  the  main  figure.  Her 
gradual  degeneration  from  a  healthy 
peasant  into  a  venomous  mass  of  flesh 
is  excellently  told.  The  effed  of  climate 
and  inadion,  the  results  of  inability  to 
adapt  herself  to  new  conditions,  her  nar' 
rowness  of  outlook  and  her  jealousy  of 
her  husband,  who,  in  spite  of  temptation, 
is  faithful  to  her,  are  detailed  with  power 
and,  in  general,  with  reAraint. 

The  descriptions  are  excellent;  that  of 
the  trip  over,  one  of  the  be^  of  its  kind, 
but  vignettes  of  Texan  and  Georgian  life 
abound.  The  scenes  in  which  Dita's 
rebellion  breaks  out  are  especially  Ariking. 
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The  bode  is  written  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  German  immigrant,  with  an  un' 
derAanding  not  only  of  the  gross  of  his 
problem,  but  of  his  nuances  and  ideals.  It 
has  remarkable  sweep,  takes  advantage  of 
all  the  romantic  possibilities  of  that  fron^ 
tier  atmosphere  and  through  the  dignity 
of  its  presentation  shows  definite  “class.'’ 
— George  H.  Daruon.  Uni<m  Collie. 

•  Max  Jimfinez.  El  Jaul.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1937*  163  pages. 

10  pesos. — Although  labeled  "novcla,’’ 
riiis  book  has  no  plot.  It  consiAs  almoA 
entirely  of  “slices  of  life”  in  a  CoAa  Rican 
mountain  town,  but  a  unifying  element  is 
provided  by  the  main  chara<%er  (wc  shall 
not  call  him  the  hero),  Chunguero.  This 
Chunguero  comes  from  a  family  of  bullies 
and  carries  on  their  traditions  zealously 
till  in  the  laA  chapter  he  meets  more  than 
his  match  and  is  killed.  Max  Jim^ez,  (xie  of 
the  moA  prolific  of  the  CoAa  Rican  writers, 
shows  much  ability  in  the  conAru(±ion  of 
his  ctkidros  de  coitumbres,  which  he  prefers 
to  present  in  a  realiAic,  almoA  C3mical 
manner.  To  one  who  has  lived  in  CoAa 
Rica  and  has  learned  a  bit  of  the  local  use 
of  certain  Spanish  words  and  phrases,  this 
book  offers  much  of  intereA.  Some  of  his 
coAarriquenismos  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Academy  di(^onary,  but  many  of 
them  muA  be  learned  frcMn  the  natives. — 
James  O.  Swain.  University  of  Tennessee. 

•  Juljusz  Kaden'Bandrowski.  Zycie  Cho' 
pitta  (The  Life  of  Chopin).  Warsza' 

wa.  (5cbethner  i  Wolff.  1938.  7.50  Zi. — 
The  lateA  work  of  a  noted  Polish  novel' 
iA  who  has  been  silent  for  several  years. 
This  time  his  Ariding  pathos  and  dashing 
Ayle  embrace  the  figure  of  a  great  com' 
poser.  One  may,  of  course,  look  askance 
at  the  baroque  luxuriance  of  Kaden's 
Ayle.  But  one  muA  admit  that  it  is  a 
bsiroque  of  the  higheA  type,  noble  in  its 
design  and  subtle  in  its  ornamentation. 
The  point  may  also  be  raised  whether 
this  theatrical  tragedy,  this  grandiloquence 
lends  itself  to  the  depiction  of  the  environ' 
ment  and  the  personality  of  a  charader  of 
such  great  simplicity  as  Chopin.  Neverthe' 
less,  the  portrayal  is  a  maAerly  one,  the 
ethereal  figure  of  Chopin  defying  the  elo' 
quence  of  the  biographer.  From  beneath 
^e  sumptuous  verbal  embellishments 


emerges  the  slender,  sickly  silhouette  of 
the  unhappy  creator,  whose  lacerated  heart 
gives  birth  to  the  pureA  tonal  poetry.  The 
author  is  not  only  a  connoisseur  of  music, 
but  he  is  himself  a  musician.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  chapter  entitled  “Harmony” 
to  discover  with  what  critical  judgment 
and  ease  he  guides  us  into  the  Aridly 
technical  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
harmony. — Janina  }Auszi{0W5l{a.  Wars' 
zawa,  Poland. 

•  Gabriele  Reuter.  Grune  Ranl^ai  um 
alte  Bilder.  Bin  deutscher  Familien' 
roman.  Berlin.  Grote.  1937.  236  pages. 
6.50  marks. — Four  celebrated  (^ttingen 
professors  of  the  I8th  century  produced 
daughters  who  became  ^mous  in  their 
own  right:  Karoline  Michaelis,  whose 
second  husband  was  A.  W.  Schlegel,  her 
third  the  philosopher  Schelling;  Dorothea 
von  Schlozer,  the  firA  woman  in  C^rmany 
to  obtain  the  dodor’s  degree  (at  18!);  The' 
rese  Heyne,  who  married  (jeorg  ForAer  and 
very  likely  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
unhappy  life  (see  Ina  Seidel's  Das  Laby' 
rinth),  and  Philippine  Gatterer,  daughter 
of  that  Jc^iann  QiriAoph  Gatterer  who 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  scientific 
Audy  of  hiAory  in  Germany.  The  firA 
three  of  these  women  have  had  their  lives 
told,  and  now  C^briele  Reuter,  a  great' 
granddaughter  of  the  fourth,  has  written 
of  her  anceAress  a  book  that  is  a  very 
happy  combination  of  hiAory  and  fidion. 
Family  papers,  information  through  friends 
and  some  research  have  given  the  authoress 
a  sound  fadual  foundation  for  her  record, 
while  her  fidional  adornments  derive 
authenticity  from  known  fads  and  family 
traditions.  The  result  is  a  chronicle  which 
has  both  the  charm  of  well'written  biog' 
raphy  and  the  warmth  of  personal  intereA 
and  affedion.  Various  notable  figures 
weave  in  and  out  of  the  central  Aory  e.g., 
G.  A.  Burger  and  the  (36ttinger  Hainbund, 
Heinrich  Boie,  the  famous  painter  Tisch' 
bein,  one  of  whose  portraits  of  Philippine 
is  reproduced,  Schlozer,  Gatterer’s  rival 
for  fame  and  Audent  applause,  the  brothers 
Grimm,  and  that  eccentric  traveler  FiirA 
Piickler'Muskau.  Above  all,  there  is 
Philippine  herself,  poetess  of  a  sort,  de' 
voted  wife  and  frequent  mother,  who  had 
30  grandchildren  living  when  she  died 
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and  whose  “lebendiges  Mitteilungsbe' 
diirhiis"  was  one  of  the  mo^  Ariking  man' 
ife^tions  of  her  vitah'ty.  Family  letters, 
some  of  Philippine's  poems,  and  well' 
chosen  portraits  (Gatterer,  Burger,  Boie, 
Grimms,  Piickler'Muskau)  add  notably 
to  the  intereA  as  well  as  to  the  rare  charm 
of  the  volume. — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne 
Volont^.  XV.  Prelude  d  Verdun.  XVI. 
Verdun.  Paris.  Flammarion.  2  volumes. 
18  francs  each. — So  many  mediocrities  had 
hidden  from  our  sight  the  true  meaning 
of  Romains'  Men  of  Goodwill,  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  that  it  is  with  real 
relief  that  we  find  them  at  laft  in  arms 
before  us  in  these  two  moA  dramatic 
volumes  around  and  on  Verdun.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  yet  see  very  clearly  the  relations 
between  the  true  epic  of  the  war  and  the 
world  before  it,  as  Romains  has  described 
it  so  pain^ldngly  for  us.  We  may,  at 
leaA,  say  that  the  great  slaughter  came  as 
a  logical  punishment  of  that  mediocre 
world  which  he  so  graphically  described. 
In  any  case,  here  we  are,  thanks  to  his 
imagination  and  critical  sense,  full  in  the 
mid^  of  the  great  holocauA.  At  twenty 
years*  di^ance  the  thrill  of  the  tragic 
pageant  is  faithfully  brought  back  before 
us.  It  does  not  require  an  eye'witness 
today  to  revive  the  Verdun  battles.  Are 
not  our  memories  full  of  them?  And  yet, 
the  Verdun  battles  are  here  too,  if  not  as 
a  continuous  epic,  at  lea^  as  a  very  vivid 
evocation  of  what  happened  in  those  fate' 
fill  months  of  winter  and  spring,  1916. 
Romains'  disconnected  and  suggeftive 
method  as  a  painter  of  battles  recalls  that 
of  Stendhal  in  his  description  of  Waterloo. 

But  ftill  more  important,  Romains  is 
here  with  his  conscience.  Reinforced  by 
his  friend  Jerphanion,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  he  throws  down  the  gaunt' 
let  to  those  powers  of  darkness  who  un' 
leashed  the  cataclysm.  He  indids  our 
civilization  that  pushed  mankind  to  that 
extremity.  His  denunciations  are  mixed 
with  sarcasms,  and  he  uses  very  well  for 
his  ends  his  well'known  gift  of  satire. 
His  main  effort  has  been,  through  intelli' 
gence  and  intuition,  to  penetrate  deep  into 
the  mind  of  the  chiefs  and  the  souls  of  the 


soldiers,  and  he  has  left  very  h'ttle  to  say 
concerning  the  ineptitude  of  the  former 
and  the  ftoic  heroism  of  the  latter.  We  may 
well  consider  those  two  volumes  as  the 
lad  word  said  about  it  all.  They  certainly 
are  Romains*  maderpiece  to  date,  although 
there  will  be  critics  to  reproach  him  with 
too  much  criticism  on  one  hand  and  too 
little  epic  adion  on  the  other.  We  shall 
eagerly  look  for  the  next  volumes  and  what 
he  has  to  say  on  pod'war  chaos  and  the 
little  men  of  “ill'will"  who  are  dill  be' 
dirring  themselves  around  us.  These  are 
two  great  books. — Regis  Michaud.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Henri  Troyat.  VAraigne.  Prix  Gon' 
court.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  287  pages. 

18  francs. — The  award  of  the  Prix  G<mi' 
court  to  this  novel  will  be  welcomed.  It 
ranks  much  above  the  ordinary  dandards 
of  even  the  funous  academy  that  crowned 
it.  We  are  told  that  the  author  is  dill 
in  his  prime,  and  he  has  certainly  shown 
himself  as  an  original  and,  here  and  there, 
powerful  dory'teller.  The  subjed  of  the 
book  is  built  on  a  rich  and  suggedive  case, 
and  only  an  expert  psychologid  could 
explore  it  as  required,  llie  reader  will  only 
complain  that  the  book  moves  too  fad  and 
that  the  author  has  deliberately  lod  his 
chance  to  go  deep  into  the  dudy  of  human 
perversion.  Here  is  a  tragic  and  mod 
morbid  case  of  jealousy  between  brother 
and  aiders.  The  “spider”  in  the  book 
didills  poison  as  naturally  as  a  rose  its 
perfume.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
dramatizing  the  whole  problem  through 
his  plot,  but  here  again  one  regrets  that 
he  has  not  better  bided  his  time  and 
looked  on  the  side  of  Proud,  of  Mauriac, 
or  Juh’en  Green,  to  do  honor  to  the  rich 
possibilities  of  his  charadter  and  dory. 
M.  Troyat  is  not  only  a  well'aware 
psychologid  but  his  mod  suggedive  de' 
scriptions  of  people  and  things  are  not 
unworthy  of  Balzac.  Let  him  write  at 
leisure  and  give  us  another  novel,  as 
excellent  as  this  one  but  one  moving  with 
less  redridions  within  time  and  space. 
Some  French  novels  are  too  long,  this  one 
is  too  short. — RJgis  Michaud.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Josef  Weinheber.  Zwischen  Cottem 
und  Ddmonen.  Miinchen.  Langen' 
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Muller.  1938. — The  discovery  by  George 
and  Hellingrath  of  the  incomparably  great 
German  lyric  poet  Friedrich  Holderlin 
after  the  nineteenth  century’s  negleA  of 
him  opened  the  way  for  the  new  German 
lyric  poetry.  His  successor  in  the  poetry  of 
present'day  Germany  is  the  Viennese 
Josef  Weinheber.  After  his  earlier  collec' 
tion,  Adel  und  Untergang,  the  title  of  his 
new  Zwischen  Cottem  und  Ddmonen  is  an 
expression  of  his  indebtedness  to  Holder^ 
lin  and  his  de&iny.  Forty  odes  in  ten 
groups  deal  with  every  crucial  queAion 
of  human  exi^^ce,  with  life  and  death, 
thought  and  action,  fete  and  freedom,  rise 
and  fell.  They  tell  of  roots  in  tradition  and 
VoUfsgemeinschaft,  but  ftill  more  of  the 
heroic,  solitary  man,  who  alone  takes 
responsibility  and  de^iny  on  himself. 


Everywhere,  spoken  and  unspoken,  is  the 
recognition  of  Germany's  paA,  present  and 
future,  but  through  all  the  awakening  and 
arousing  to  present  crisis  and  reform, 
there  are  no  political  catch-phrases,  no 
opportuni^ic  slogans,  such  as  vitiate  the 
work  of  many  other  present-day  poets. 

The  language  is  worthy  of  the  content, 
full  of  dignity  and  passion,  molded  after 
the  spirit  of  Holderlin,  and  reminiscent  too 
of  the  great  lyric  poets  of  the  laA  genera¬ 
tion,  George  and  Rilke.  The  reader  who 
has  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  German  language  will  find  in  its  very 
difficulty  and  intensity  of  expression  and 
metallic  harshness  a  way  to  the  mo^  pro¬ 
found  and  significant  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  German  people. — Felix 
Wassermann.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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•  Nina  Potapova.  Le  Russe.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  , Internationales. 

1938.  192  pages.  24  francs. — Volume  I 
of  a  manual  for  French  indents.  Though 
designed  primarily  for  class  work,  the  les¬ 
sons  are  in  general  sufficiently  clear  for 
individual  ^dy  without  a  regular  teacher. 
Particularly  the  seAion  on  phonetics,  to  a 
^dent  (or  teacher)  with  some  knowledge 
of  French,  should  prove  a  helpful  supple¬ 
ment  to  any  text.  The  dired-method 
exercises — que^ions,  free  composition, 
conjugations,  completion  and  penmanship 
drills,  no  translation — emphasize  the 
vocabulary  of  daily  life.  The  second  part 
will  ccxnplete  the  grammar  and  will  contain 
in  addition  tables,  index  and  vocabulary. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Rene  Allendy.  Le  Crime  et  les 
perversions  inSlindtives.  Paris.  Cra- 

pouillot  (May,  1938).  65  double-column 
p^es.  15  francs. — The  Crapoudlot  mono¬ 
graphs  are  useful,  but  they  are  not  all  pleas¬ 


ant.  The  publishers  evidently  underhand 
the  gentle  art  of  attr&(^ing  the  attention  of 
potential  readers,  and  when,  as  in  this 
in^ance,  their  theme  is  crime  and  perver¬ 
sion,  they  spatter  every  page  with  blood 
and  horror.  The  reader  whose  nerves  are 
ftrong  will  derive  profit  from  Dr.  Allen¬ 
dy ’s  careful  inve^igation  of  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  crime  and  dhe  physical  and  spiri¬ 
tual  ^tus  of  criminals,  and  will  be 
impressed  by  his  conclusion  that:  ”.  .  .le 
crime  e^  un  dfichet  dans  le  travail  d'adap- 
tation  de  I'individu  a  un  milieu  social  qui 
lui  e^  ho&ile  ou  contraire.  Le  jour  ou 
la  socifitfi  se  ferait  accueillante  et  bienfeJ- 
sante  a  tous  les  membres  de  la  colle(±ivitfi 
humaine,  il  e^  infiniment  probable  que  le 
crime  disparaitrait.  La  society  febrique  ses 
rfivolt^  et  ses  inadaptfis;  elle  a  exaeftement 
les  criminels  qu’elle  mfirite.” — Arreting, 
and  a  little  alanning,  is  the  author's  discov¬ 
ery  that  persons  who  work  under  circum- 
^ances  which  make  for  callousness  and 
cruelty  are  the  ones  who  are  mo^  likely 
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to  be  criin,mally  inclined.  It  might  be 
prudent  to  give  butchers  and  viviseAion' 
i^ts  a  wide  berth. — R.  T.  H. 

•  “Avripat.”  La  Geomancie  d'Haly. 

Paris.  M^dicis.  1938.  168  pages.  15 

francs. — The  Paris  Gringoire  of  June  24th, 
1938  announces  this  book  as  the  work  of 
Maurice  Privat.  It  appears  to  have  en' 
joyed  quite  a  success  in  France  and  if 
translated  would  have  an  enormous  suc' 
cess  elsewhere.  Any  alleged  method  for 
predicting  the  future  and  allaying  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  humanity  would  be 
a  success.  .  .  for  a  while. 

The  name  Geomancy  is  based  on  the  faCt 
that  originally  the  sixteen  groups  of  lines 
forming  the  basis  of  each  prediction  were 
drawn  in  the  earth  of  Egyptian  Greets. 
With  this  little  bcxik  any  one  who  can 
count  to  twenty  and  who  knows  the  dif' 
ferenc«  between  even  and  cxld  can  predict 
anything  from  the  sex  of  his  future  chib 
dren  to  whether  or  not  he  should  play 
War  Admiral  across  the  board  in  the  tiiird 
race  at  Saratoga. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Jacques  Delamain.  Portraits  d'oiseaux. 

Paris.  Stock.  1938.  209  pages. — As  a 

complementary  volume  to  his  Pourquoi  les 
Oiseaux  chantent  and  Les  Jours  et  les  J^uits 
des  Oiseaux,  the  editor  of  Stock's  nature 
series  brings  out  this  bc»k  of  thirty'two 
individual  bird  portraits,  with  pictures  by 
Roger  Reboussin.  The  b<X)k  is  somewhat 
similar  to  one  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
American  children,  H.  W.  Mabie’s  Birds 
Every  Child  Should  Know — not  so  com' 
plete,  but  more  conveniently  arranged, 
with  the  picture  of  eacfr  bird  immediately 
preceding  the  description  of  his  habits  and 
appearance.  Notes  on  size  and  some  tech' 
nical  observations  are  relegated  to  an 
appendix  is  really  a  complete  table 

of  contents.  Many  old  friends — owl, 
wocxlpecker,  titmouse,  lark,  thrush,  oriole, 
warbler,  sparrow,  wren,  bunting,  and 
turtle  dove — ^have  their  portraits  in  this 
collection,  as  well  as  some  less  familiar 
birds. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla* 
homa. 

•  F.  Palhori^.  L'Epanouissement  de  la 

vie.  Materialisation  de  I’&iei^e.  Vita' 

lisation  de  la  mati^re.  Hominisaticxi  de  la 


vie.  Divinisation  de  I'homme.  Paris.  Fer' 
nand  Lanore.  1938.  364  pages.  25  francs. — 
A  re^ful  book  of  confident  admiration  for 
the  world  as  a  grande  pensee.  The  Great 
Thought  behind  life.  Philosophy  of  life  in 
its  infinite  expansion,  and  so  to  speak  the 
hi^ory  of  life  in  all  its  Aupendous  organiza' 
tion — from  the  infinitesimal  of  the  atomic 
^ructure  to  the  grandeur  of  the  nebular 
sy^ems,  from  the  primitive  life  in  the  cell 
to  the  intricate  conscience  of  man,  progress 
of  thought,  reasoning  power,  gui^nce  of 
the  moral  sense,  man's  divine  relationships, 
the  subtle  relativity  of  all  things  forming 
one  harmonious  whole  of  the  universe, 
all  diversified  life  mirroring  the  Divine, 
even  to  death  and  infinity.  Well  organized 
and  well  presented,  this  is  an  uplifting 
^udy,  in  which  scientific  thought  merges 
with  the  theological  populates,  a  thor' 
oughly  Catholic  bcx)k  and  at  the  same  time 
a  thoughtful  bcx)k. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Les  Songes  et 
les  Sorts.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  222 

pages.  16.50  francs. — The  reviewer  deeply 
regrets  his  inability  to  share  Edmond 
Jaloux'  warm  enthusiasm  for  this  collec' 
tion  of  twenty'cxld  dreams  actually  ex' 
perienced  and  set  down  by  the  highly' 
imaginative  Mme  Yourcenar.  Poetic  and 
frnciful  to  a  supreme  degree,  they  are 
too  personal  to  be  readily  intelligible.  This 
b(X)k  has  added  originality  through  her 
deliberate  eschewal  of  those  dreams  which 
are  common  to  all  and  which  have  been 
thoroughly  interpreted  by  the  Freudian 
literature  and  science  on  the  subject.  Web 
come  is  her  refusal  to  put  a  fanciful  inter' 
pretation  upon  them.  This  she  leaves  to  the 
reader  who,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  like  dream  experiences,  will  no 
doubt  adequately  appreciate  this  unusually 
well'written  book. — F.  B.  Giovanelli.  Uni' 
versity  of  lUinois. 

•  Marcel  Ayme.  Silhouette  de  Scandale. 
Paris,  ^itions  du  Sagittaire.  1938. 169 

pages.  12  francs. — Marcel  Aymfi's  novels 
have  always  shown  certain  characfteriAic 
French  qualities — lightness  of  touch,  wide 
eyed  shrewdness  and  self'control,  a  “nil 
admirari"  which  drew  from  one  of  our 
Bool(s  Abroad  reviewers  (See  on  his 
Moulin  de  la  Sourdine,  Summer,  1937, 
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p.  310),  the  very  natural  and  illuminating 
exclamation:  '"One  might  perhaps  wish 
that  the  procedure  were  somewhat  less 
whimsical.”  All  this  is  juA  as  true  of  this 
examination  of  scandal  in  its  various 
settings:  Love,  crime,  ^unily  affairs,  public 
problems,  local,  national,  international, 
even  in  connection  with  art  and  literature 
(M.  Aym^  rather  disappointingly  excludes 
religion,  which  might  have  proved  the 
moft  exciting  theme  of  all).  In  spite  of  the 
air  of  persiflage,  his  b(X)k  develops  conclu' 
sions  which  are  inAructive.  Such  mots  as: 
"La  surdit^  au  scandale  eA  sans  doute 
Tune  des  plus  graves  menaces  qui  pesent 
sur  le  monde”  and  "II  m'a  sembl£  a  de  cer' 
tains  moments  que  le  scandale  ftzit  une 
des  mamelles  du  mcxide"  probably  express 
the  moA  important  finding  of  the  volume 
and  make  of  it  a  moral  contribution  of  some 
value. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Alfred  Fabre^Luce.  Le  Secret  de  la 
Rffmhlique.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  240 

pages.  18  francs. — Readers  of  M.  Fabre' 
Luce's  Locarno  sans  rives,  which  appeared 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  are  likely  to  be 
much  disappointed  in  the  present  volume. 

The  secret  of  the  republic  is  that  France 
needs  peace,  though  that  is  really  no  secret 
and  it  is  true  of  all  countries.  One  wonders 
in  reading  this  volume  of  Fabre^Luce 
whether  he  has  no  other  secrets  ^xdlich 
he  is  keeping  from  us.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  at  his  meaning.  He  condemns 
the  policy  of  every  French  ^tesman  since 
the  war,  whether  he  be  Poincarfi,  Briand, 
Herriot,  Laval,  or  Blum.  They  are  all 
wrong.  If  it  is  a  policy  of  the  fi^,  that  is 
wrong.  If  it  be  a  policy  of  collective  secur- 
ity,  that  is  wrong  too.  France  should  have 
offered  no  objection  to  Italy's  taking  of 
Ethiopia.  France  is  wrong  to  be  ctmcemed 
with  Central  Europe.  To  answer  Hitler's 
racisme,  France  should  have  one,  too.  One 
begins  to  wonder  if  something  has  not 
happened  to  the  author,  for  cme  recalls 
Locarno  sans  rives.  Nevertheless  the  book 
is  well  written  and  presents  a  point  of  view 
Ml  French  policy — a  point  of  view  which 
in  itself  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
many  things. — Harry  7^.  Hounird.  Miami 
University. 

•  Maurice  Halbwachs.  Morphologic 
sociale.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938. 


208  pages.  15  francs. — Reflecting  the 
growing  French  intereft  in  population  prolv 
lems,  Halbwachs  has  written  a  general 
survey  of  the  growth  and  movement  of 
population.  Social  groups  in  city  and 
country  are  ^died  in  their  relation  to 
vital  ^tiftics,  and  a  morphological  presen' 
ration  of  social  relations  summarises  the 
author's  views  on  fluctiiations  of  births, 
deaths,  and  migrations.  These  demo 
graphic  Audies  are  not  the  result  of  wide 
research,  but  are  rather  a  synthesis  of 
exiting  notions,  tempered  for  the  average 
reader,  and  pointed  in  answer  to  que^ons 
which  may  well  trouble  the  bourgeois 
Frenchman  when  he  examines  the  demo 
graphic  situation  of  his  own  country.  The 
writing  is  lucid,  and  the  illu^rations 
numerous  and  well'chosen. — Henry  Miller 
Madden.  Stanford  University. 

•  Benjamin  Hue  et  Francois  Robin. 

Hiftoire  et  dessous  de  la  radio  en 
France  et  daru  le  monde.  Paris.  Les  Virions 
de  France.  1938.  259  pages.  18  francs. — 
The  authors  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
problem  of  bettering  the  wireless  service 
in  France.  To  this  end  they  review  the 
conditions  in  other  countries,  beginning 
with  the  United  States,  and  they  give  their 
approval  to  the  sy^em  in  Holland,  where 
fr^om  is  accorded  to  all  religious  and 
political  theories.  The  commercialized 
programs  of  the  United  States  do  not 
attract  them,  although  they  admit  that 
America  did  the  mo^  towards  the  me' 
chanical  perfecting  of  early  radio.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  Popular  Front  government 
in  France  in  1936  the  Frencffi  radio  sy^em 
has  been  used  for  lefri^  propaganda  ex' 
clusively  and  this  is  a  development  much 
decried  by  Hue  and  Robin.  In  faeft  through' 
out  this  little  book  the  authors  have 
Pressed  the  need  for  radio  free  from  any 
particular  form  of  propaganda.  If  they  had 
been  informed  at  fir^  hand  on  conditions 
in  the  United  States  they  would  have 
found  that  we  enjoy  that  advantage.  Too 
often  European  observers  depend  for  their 
knowledge  of  American  conditiMis  on  what 
dissatisfied  Americans  say  in  the  Amer' 
ican  press.  Unfortunately  the  American 
press  is  very  vivid,  too  vivid,  in  its  un' 
qualified  denunciation  of  minor  abuses 
at  home,  and  it  does  not  lighten  the  piC' 
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turc  for  consumption  abroad. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  Bernard  Lavergne.  Essor  et  da:aderKe 
du  capitalisme.  Paris.  Payot.  1938. 

251  pages.  25  francs. — This  well-balanced 
volume  attempts  to  present  the  essentials 
which  an  intelligent  man  should  know  con¬ 
cerning  the  capitaliAic  order.  To  achieve 
this  purpose,  the  author  sketches  briefly  the 
hi^ry  of  capitalism  before  the  twentieth 
century,  examining  the  theories  concerning 
the  origins  of  modem  capitalism,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Weber  and  Werner  S^bart. 
A  consideration  of  capitali^  economy 
before  the  crisis  of  1929  precedes  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  those  ^te  powers  which  seek 
to  diredt  capitalism  in  lieu  of  abandoning  it. 
This  se(±ion,  perhaps  the  moA  significant 
in  the  volume,  discusses  the  various  plans 
for  a  diredted  economy,  and  concludes  with 
a  deva^ting  attack  on  all  such  schemes. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  outline  the 
solution  which  seems  the  cmly  feasible 
one  to  him — cooperative  socialism,  which 
is  contraAed,  point  by  point,  with  what 
he  considers  the  moA  baneful  syftem,  that 
of  state  socialism.  The  book  is  solid  and 
thought-provdung,  and  free  of  the  dog¬ 
matism  which  usually  clogs  works  of  this 
kind. — Henry  Miller  Madden.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Emmanuel  Mounier.  De  la  Propriete 
CapitaliSte  i  la  PropriiU  Humaine. 

Paris.  Descl^  de  Brouwer.  1936. 138  pages. 
8  francs. — About  the  middle  of  la^  century 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  a  political 
dodrine  that  has  not  yet  received  formal 
and  complete  exposition.  Populating  the 
principle  that  under  capitalism  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  proper¬ 
ty,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  few  men,  those  who  support  this 
dodrine  advocate  the  diPribution  of  the 
ownership  of  property  widely  enough  so 
that  everyone  will  own  enough  to  produce 
what  he  needs  to  live. 

Called  “DiPributism”  by  its  contem¬ 
porary  proponents,  the  idea  has  been  taken 
up  chiefly  by  those  publiciPs  who  are 
honeP  enough  to  recognise  the  evils  of  the 
economic  syPem  under  which  moP  of  the 
wePem  world  operates,  but  who  are  con¬ 
servative  enough  to  rejed  the  Marxian 


solution  as  being  undesirable  in  method 
and  ultimate  goal.  The  early  volleys  of 
E>iPributism  were  fired  in  England,  by  a 
group  that  grew  up  around  A.  R.  Orage, 
outPanding  among  whom  were  Belloc  and 
ChePerton.  In  the  United  States  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  has  been  advocated  by 
the  Southern  agrarian  group,  including 
Herbert  Agar.  On  the  Continent  it  has 
been  adopted  as  a  sort  of  program  for  the 
ChriPian  SocialiPs,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
guild  organization,  favored  by  many  Dis- 
tributiPs,  is  attradive. 

In  his  book,  M.  Mounier  populates 
a  series  of  clarifying  rePridions  to  the 
traditionally  accepted  theory  of  private 
property  as  supported  by  ChriPian  doc¬ 
trine,  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  speaking 
of  private  property  in  a  society  dominated 
by  a  small  number  of  very  large  proprie¬ 
tors,  whose  social  and  eoxiomic  adivity 
is  direded  at  depriving  large  numbers  of 
small  proprietors  of  all  property  what¬ 
soever.  His  solution  is  the  Prong  regula¬ 
tory  Pate,  to  control  large  concentrations 
of  wealth  in  the  public  intereP,  as  opposed 
to  the  proprietary  Marxian  Pate,  which 
would  expropriate  all  wealth  in  the  public 
intereP.— Oliver  Bemon.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Francesco  Nitti.  La  desagregation  de 
VEurope.  Essai  sur  des  vixitks  impo- 
pulaires.  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  566  pages.  25 
francs. — It  docs  not  require  complete 
agreement  with  the  diPinguished  Italian 
Patesman  and  former  Premier  of  Italy, 
Signor  Francesco  Nitti,  to  recognize  that 
he  has  written  a  significant  and  important 
volume.  From  his  voluntary  exile  in  France 
he  has  often  favored  the  world  with  his 
thoughts  and  observations — and  they  have 
always  been  Pimulating.  In  this  volume, 
as  the  author  has  informed  us  in  his  sub¬ 
title,  we  do  have  an  essay  on  some  unpopu¬ 
lar  truths!  Indeed  the  pre&ce  Pates  t^t 
^'reasoning  is  now  unpopular."  In  totali¬ 
tarian  Pates  thoughts  and  attitudes  are 
imposed,  and  in  democratic  communities 
the  appeal  of  the  demagogue  is  all  too  often 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Signor  Nitti,  who  looks  on  the  Treaty 
of  London  (April  1915)  which  brought 
Italy  into  the  World  War  as  embodying 
“an  unrealizable  and  unjuP,  but  espedally 
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luelcM  program,"  condemns  moA  of  the 
poft'war  settlement.  In  fad,  he  beh'eves, 
as  many  do,  that  the  Versailles  treaty 
sydem  conditioned  the  world  for  social 
unred,  revolt  and  war.  The  major  di£' 
culdes  of  the  poft'war  world  in  the 
present  day,  however,  he  traces  to  Com' 
munism  and  excessive  nationalism.  The 
one  brought  Soviet  Russia  and  the  sO' 
called  didatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The 
other  brought  Fascid  Italy  and  Nazi 
Germany.  Nitti  paints  the  pidure  of  a 
Far  Bad  already  in  war,  a  Europe  on  the 
verge  of  one,  and  an  America  in  disorder. 
He  does  not  spare  words  in  condemnation. 
He  looks  on  Mussolini  as  a  war'maker  and 
calls  a  spade  a  spade  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  venture  in  Ethiopia  and  Spain. 
He  roundly  condemns  the  insane  racialism 
which  is  so  rampant  in  Nazi  Germany. 
It  is  intereding  to  note  that  with  all  his 
hatred  of  Soviet  internal  policy,  he  does 
admit  the  poh'cy  of  peace  which  is  being 
pursued  in  international  affairs  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  planned  econo' 
mies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy  and  Get' 
many  are  carefully  examined  and  found 
wanting.  There  is  a  very  intereding  chap' 
ter  (VII)  on  "America  in  Disorder  In' 
creases  the  Disorder  of  Europe.”  In  that 
chapter  he  points  out  the  f^lure  of  the 
United  States  to  play  a  necessary  role  in 
organizing  the  peace  of  the  world  and  help' 
ing  to  provide  for  peaceful  adjudment 
under  the  League  of  Nations.  Signor  Nitti's 
examination  of  the  American  tariff^  policy 
under  the  Harding-Coolidge'Hoover  rc' 
gime  is  much  to  the  point  and  he  judly  in' 
sids  on  the  part  which  our  tariff^  policy 
played  in  bringing  on  a  world  depression 
and  throwing  the  world  economic  machin' 
cry  completely  out  of  gear.  Few  well  in' 
formed  Americans  could  or  would  deny 
the  judice  of  his  dricfturcs  on  these  scores. 

If  one  may  not  always  agree  with  Signor 
Nitti,  nevertheless  his  conclusions  arc  of 
significance: 

“The  reduction  of  public  expenses,  the 
gradual  return  to  economic  liberty,  to  the 
free  movement  of  men  and  merchandise, 
the  end  of  economic  autarchies — such  are 
the  ccMiditions  of  the  renewal  of  all  eco' 
n«nic  activities.  .  .  .  The  supreme  inter' 
ed  of  the  workers  in  the  civilized  coun' 
tries  of  Europe  and  America  is  neither  in 


the  direction  of  Bolshevism,  nor  in  that  of 
the  totalitarian  nationalisms;  it  is  above 
all  in  the  return  to  demcxxacy  and  Ubet' 
ty.  .  .  .  The  rebirth  of  liberty  and  the 
return  to  these  principles  of  public  moral' 
ity  whicdi  the  war,  Marxism  and  national' 
ism  have  profoundly  upset,  are  the  single 
means  of  safety  anci  civilization." 

Perhaps  Signor  Nitti  is  not  so  much 
of  the  old  liberal  as  to  deny  that  there  are 
infinite  possibilities  of  development  on  the 
sexial  and  eccxiomic  ground  within  the 
ordered  prcx:esses  of  dem(x:racy. — Harry 
7^.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  (^rges  Oudard.  Chemises  T^oires, 
Brunes,  Vertes  en  Espagne.  Paris. 

Plon.  1938.  275  pages.  18  francs. — M.  Ou' 
dard,  who  has  traveled  a  gcxxl  deal  up  and 
down  in  the  earth,  went  to  Spain  to  see 
the  treops  fighting  under  Franco.  He 
describes  in  turn  the  (mermans,  Italians, 
Portuguese  and  other  "volunteers"  on  the 
Fascid  side.  As  he  himself  is  profoundly 
opposed  to  Moscow  and  the  Comintern, 
he  found  it  easy  everywhere  to  light  a 
cigarette  in  a  friendly  atmosphere  and  col' 
Iccit  views  which  coincided  with  his  own. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  he  gathered 
everywhere  that  these  foreign  legionnaires 
under  Franco  seemed  to  be  fighting  agdinil 
(Communism  rather  than  for  Fascism.  He 
is  also  inclined  to  minimize  the  number  of 
foreigners  fighting  in  the  ranks  opposed 
to  the  Loyalid  Government.  The  Italians, 
he  thinks,  have  never  numbered  more  than 
50,000  soldiers,  and  the  Germans  are 
limited  to  aviators,  tank  drivers  and 
civilian  mechaniics,  and  various  sorts  of 
railway,  telephone,  radio  and  other  tech' 
nicians  who  have  enabled  Franco  to  have  a 
dioroughly  mexiem  army  organization. 
He  also  gives  an  acxount  of  some  of  the 
fighting  which  he  saw  from  behind  the 
Nationalid  lines.  But  much  of  his  boc^ 
is  trivial,  based  on  what  he  heard  in  cafb 
and  hotel  lobbies. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

•  Edmond  Privat.  Les  Anglais:  des  Ft' 
rates  aux  Prophhes.  Paris.  Rieder. 

1938.  163  pages.  15  francs. — Privat  has 
performed  a  miracle  of  condensation  in  this 
bcx>k  of  30  chapters  averaging  abcxit  five 
pages  each.  He  has  nearly  done  the  impos' 
sible  in  outlining,  within  this  compass. 
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England's  spiritutal  and  material  hi^ory 
from  the  time  of  the  Jutes  to  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  He  sees  the  soul  of  England 
tom  (fiom  the  very  beginnings)  between 
the  wealth  of  its  "pirates"  and  the  con' 
science  of  its  “prophets.”  He  triumphs 
partiailarly  in  demonArating  that  this 
warfare  is  no  less  true  of  the  individual 
Englishman,  that  within  him  the  pirate 
and  the  prophet  dispute  by  turns  each 
other's  sway.  It  is  the  balance  of  these 
two  poles  of  his  charadter,  practical  and 
ideali^ic,  which  has  made  the  ability  and 
the  greatness  of  England.  One  hopes 
Privat  correct  in  envisioning  an  England 
that  will  continue  to  abound  the  world 
by  extending  the  domain  of  its  prac^cal 
wisdom  to  the  world  itself.  "Heureux  le 
monde  ou  la  paix  devient  un  interet  bri' 
tannique,”  he  concludes  to  our  dubious 
comfort. — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Dr.  Stephan  Ronart.  La  Turquie 
d'Aujourd'hui.  Paris.  Paul  Geuthner. 

1937.  227  pages.  50  francs. — Translated 
from  the  author's  German  edition.  Die 
Turl^  wn  Heute,  this  volume  is  one  of  the 
better  popular  treatments  of  the  new  Turk' 
ish  Republic.  It  is  based  on  firA  hand 
information,  and  while  sympathetic,  it  is 
not  uncritical.  Part  I  describes  the  Turkish 
people  and  their  country.  In  this  sedtion 
one  6nds  good  popular  chapters  on  the 
Turks  and  Islam,  Anatolia,  the  Ottoman 
Sultans,  the  attempts  at  reform.The  second 
part  treats  of  the  Turkish  Republic  and 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  war.  There  is  a  good 
chapter  on  the  work  of  the  great  Atatiirk, 
or  Mu^fri  Kemal  Pasha.  Another  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  new  capital,  Ankara,  soon 
to  be  renamed,  apparently,  Atatiirk.  Turk' 
ish  economy,  under  the  new  planned 
economic  syftem,  is  well  analyzed.  The 
author  closes  his  analaysis  of  Turkey  with 
a  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  Kamalism. 
A  useful  bibliography  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  declaration  of  principles  and 
the  ^tutes  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
the  People — the  only  party  in  Turkey — 
close  the  volume. — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Comte  de  St.  Aulaire.  La  Renaissance 
de  VEspagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  325 


pages.  20  francs. — Count  de  St.  Aulaire, 
for  many  years  French  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  and  later  at  London,  was  officially 
in  a  position  to  write  an  authoritative  book 
about  modem  Spain  and  the  relation  of  the 
other  countries  to  the  civil  war  there.  But 
he  is  so  intensely  Cathohe  and  National' 
iA  in  his  sympathies  that  he  is  blinded  by 
partisanship.  It  is  through  the  triumph  of 
Franco  and  the  Nationali^,  of  whose 
ultimate  success  he  has  no  doubt,  that  the 
rebirth  of  Spain  will  be  brought  about. 
His  attitude  may  be  seen  from  a  single 
typical  quotation  (p.  49):  "The  Soviets 
do  not  even  deign  to  save  the  face  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  Never  has  its  flag, 
violet'yellow'red,  floated  over  the  field 
of  battle.  Over  again^  the  scarlet  and  gold 
of  the  Nationally,  one  has  never  seen 
anything  but  the  red  flag  with  its  hammer 
and  sickle.  These  emblems,  however,  are 
more  dangerous  for  the  Cross  than  was 
ever  that  of  the  Moors.  It  is  this  which 
again  ennobles  and  consecrates  this  na' 
tional  war  of  independence  in  giving  it 
the  charadter  of  a  crusade.  The  National' 
iy  who  are  denounced  as  rebeb  are  doubly 
fruthful — faithful  to  their  country  and  to 
their  religion.  Those  who  obftinately 
persi^  in  seeing  a  legal  government  in  the 
band  of  assassins,  traitors,  cowards,  and 
their  accomplices  who  falsely  use  Spain  as 
a  cover  for  Soviet  aggression  are  doubly 
rebels — rebels  again^  the  evidence  and 
again^  juAicc.”  The  book  is  in  fad  more 
revealing  as  to  the  intensity  of  anti'Com' 
munid  feeling  in  certain  cultured  circles 
in  France  than  as  a  true  pidure  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  been  taking  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. — Sidney  B.  Pay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Henry  Bidou.  Paris.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1937.  412  pages.  45  francs. — In  this 
useful  book  a  well  known  hidorian  under' 
takes  to  crydallize  the  various  “Stapes” 
in  the  hidory  of  Paris,  geographical,  social, 
economic  and  moral.  He  indulges  in 
occasional  brief  but  charming  discussions 
of  the  origin  of  such  names  as  Quai  Mala' 
quai.  Rue  Petit'Musc,  les  BatignoUes. 
Especially  driking  are  his  conclusions  on 
the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution, 
precipitated  as  much  by  crop  failure,  high 
cod  of  living  and  hoarding  as  by  the  cruelty 
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of  monarchs;  the  taking  of  the  Baftille, 
which  fell  before  an  essentially  non^Pari' 
sian  mob;  the  conAru(ftive  activities  of 
Napoleon,  his  public  works  projecti,  his 
inftitution  of  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
his  attempts  to  make  France  self'sufficient 
(cf.  German  Ersatz  measures).  One  of  the 
results  of  this  latter  was  the  discovery  of 
the  beet  as  a  source  of  sugar. — The  lxx>k 
has  inaccurades  and  errors  of  judgment. 
Typographical  errors  are  numerous,  and 
the  text  contains  long  li^  of  street  names 
and  other  details  which  it  might  have  been 
better  to  relegate  to  foot-notes.  But  the 
bcx>k  is  on  the  whole  a  splendid  contribu¬ 
tion  by  a  competent  and  vigorcxis  writer 
to  the  hi^ry  of  the  growth,  life  and  spirit 
of  die  great  French  city. — H.  J.  Slfomia. 
De  Pauw  University. 

•  Lion  Cahen,  Raymond  Ronze  et 
^mik  Folinais.  Hiftoire  du  monde  de 

1919  d  1937.  Patis.  ^ticxis  Mcmtaigne. 
1937.  414  pages.  24  firamcs. — Obviously 
this  small  volume  is  not  and  could  not  be 
a  research  work.  There  is  little  that  is  new 
in  it.  Its  value  lies  in  the  hA  that  the 
authors  have  compressed  within  its  pages 
a  compendium  of  information  for  which 
otherwise  one  might  have  to  go  to  several 
volumes.  The  volume  opens  with  the 
War  and  then  delineates  ^e  con^ructive 
effort  at  Versailles.  Another  section  deals 
with  the  general  conditions  of  economic 
life  in  the  poA-war  world.  Still  another 
takes  up  the  political  evolution  of  the 
contemporary  world.  The  literary  ftyle  is 
excellent. — Harry  ?{.  Howard.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Paul  Chack.  Croisi^es  Merveilleuses. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  Franc:e.  1937<  220 

pages.  15  francs. — In  this  lateft  of  his  bcx>ks 
on  nautical  hi^ry,  Paul  Chack  ranges 
across  the  seven  seas  with  daring  naviga¬ 
tors  from  the  time  of  Hanno  of  Carthage 
up  to  the  recent  ill-barred  Arctic  voyage 
of  Jean  Charcot.  The  Cilician  pirate  fleets 
of  Mithridates,  the  galleys  of  Pompey,  the 
Saracen  corsairs,  the  Vikings  and  Vene¬ 
tians,  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
English  navigators  of  the  Renaissance, 
all  pass  in  review.  Later  chapters  deal  with 
such  French  sea-farers  as  Jacques  Cartier, 
Pierre  Poivre,  BcxigainviUe,  Admiral  Bru- 
eys,  Dumont  d'Urville  and  the  modem 


Alain  Gerbault.  There  is  a  pathetic  para¬ 
graph  on  the  tragic  end  of  Charcot's 
Polar  expediticxi.  Except  for  one  survivewr, 
Charcot  and  all  his  men  perished  vhen  the 
Pourquoi  Pas?  went  down  off  the  coaA  of 
Iceland  in  1936.  Standing  ^ically  on  the 
bridge  of  the  sinking  ship,  Charcot's  lab 
words  were  of  concern  only  for  his  men: 
“Oh!”  he  cried,  “les  pauvres  enfamts!'' — 
James  A.  Gdboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Albert  Colnat.  Les  ^pidemies  et  I'hu- 
totre.  Avec  56  illubrations.  Collec¬ 
tion  “Hippocrate.”  Paris.  I^itions  Hip- 
pocrate.  1937. 191  pages,  odavo.  30  fbincs. 
— A  panoramic  review  of  the  ravages  by 
epidemics  through  the  ages,  from  the 
Biblical  times  up  to  date,  or  the  “microbe 
in  hibory."  Scanning  hibory  through  the 
Biblical  text,  and  the  firb  authentic  records 
of  Thucydides,  the  microbe  is  hunted 
down  and  exposed.  Hie  economic  and 
social  consequences,  general  intellectiial  and 
cultural  decadence  and  demoralization, 
avidity  for  “high  living”  arc  pointed  out 
as  results  and  readions.  The  middle  ages 
are  especially  graphically  portrayed,  the 
period  of  the  crusa^  teeming  with  bubon¬ 
ic  plague  and  other  frightful  epidemics. 
Modem  times,  especially  the  recent 
Russian  revolution,  are  treated  rather 
sketchily.  The  suggebive,  sinewy  bylc, 
eloquence  of  naked  unretouched  details, 
and  intriguing  reprodudicxis  of  fine  en¬ 
gravings,  paintings  and  other  hiborical 
documents  make  the  book  as  interebing  as 
the  subjed  allows  for  the  average  reader. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

•  Henry  L^ier  Desgranges.  Les  Apolly 
naires.  Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  252 

pages.  15  francs. — A  budy  of  the  decaying 
Gallo-Roman  culture  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries,  as  it  was  giving  way  to 
Visigoths  in  the  south  and  Franks  in  the 
north.  The  author  portrays  the  progressive 
decadence  of  society  by  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  a  single  fomily  through  some 
half  dozen  generations.  The  central  figure 
is  the  well-known  Apollinarius  Sidonius 
(431-488),  Bishop  of  Clermont  for  eighteen 
years.  His  wife,  Papianilla,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  short-Uv^  Emperor  Avitus  and 
the  siber  of  Ecdicius,  a  valiant  fighter 
againb  the  Visigoths.  The  fomiiy  recoed 
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is  carried  on  to  include  the  unworthy  son 
of  Sidonius,  also  a  bishop,  and  an  even 
more  unworthy  grandson,  Arcadius.  The 
dying  culture  and  the  progressive  barba' 
rizadon  are  vividly  and  fully  portrayed, 
though  the  paucity  of  knowledge  and 
materials  tends  to  an  undue  use  of  probd' 
blement,  miu  doute,  and  peut'Hre.  There  is 
also  too  much  tendency  to  draw  ^iessons” 
for  poA'war  French  readers.  Despite  this, 
the  piduresque  account  of  one  of  the  beA' 
known  Gallo'Rx)inan  families  leaves  a  ftrong 
impression  of  a  cultural  change  too  often 
but  dimly  realized. — Howard  Robinson. 
Oberlin  College. 

•  Abel  Lefranc.  La  vie  quotidienne  au 
temps  de  la  Renaissance.  Paris.  Ha^ 

chette.  1938.  250  pages.  20  francs. — If 
one  desires  an  informal  and  more  (X  less 
intimate  view  of  life  in  France  about  the 
time  of  Francis  I,  this  book  will  furnish  it. 
We  read  of  the  doings  of  all  classes,  from 
the  king  down  to  the  lowlier  peasant. 
The  author  makes  use  of  a  great  number 
of  sources,  many  of  them  contemporary 
writings,  often  quoting  them  verbatim. 
We  have  chapters  on  the  life  of  the  royal 
family,  that  of  the  nobility,  of  the  poets, 
the  indents,  the  bourgeois,  the  artisans 
and  the  peasants.  From  a  book  treating  of 
such  diverse  classes  of  society  and  of  so 
many  different  manners  and  cuAoms  it  is 
difficult  to  cite  illuArative  passages.  Con' 
siderable  space  is  given  to  remarks  on  food 
and  cbthing.  Student  life  is  depided  at 
considerable  length.  As  to  labor,  we  read 
of  the  guilds  or  corporations  and  their 
methods  of  fiindioning.  We  learn,  for 
inftance,  that  a  day's  work  for  the  building 
trades  consifted  of  twelve  hours  in  sum' 
mer  and  somewhat  less  in  winter.  For 
economic  reasons  the  lot  of  the  peasant  was 
happier  than  that  of  the  artisan  at  this 
period.  To  sum  up,  this  book  is  no  dry 
ftatement  of  fe<ds,  but  a  very  human  docu' 
ment,  causing  one  to  visualize  clearly  the 
life  of  the  epcxdi  in  queftion.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  work  which  cannot  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  J.  R.  Miedan.  Comment  on  fait  un 
hot:  Lettonie  1938.  Avant'propos  de 

H.  de  Montfbrt.  Paris.  CorrSa.  193i8.  159 
pages. — An  excellent  little  handbook  on 
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Latvia.  Essentially  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  dealing  with  “ye^erday”  and  “tO' 
day,  1938.”  The  volume  is  delightfully 
written  and  moft  informally  discusses 
politics,  hi^ory,  social  and  econcxnic  con' 
ditions,  the  arts,  etc. — ^in  a  word,  all  those 
little  things  that  one  really  wants  to  know 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
people.  M.  Miedan's  brief  volume  is  really 
an  introduction  to  Latvia — and  it  is  to  be 
highly  recommended. — Harry  ?{.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Renfi  Peter.  Vie  Seerke  de  VAcademie 
Pranqaise.  Quatri^e  Pfiriode:  Au 

Jardin  Pleuri  du  Romantisme.  Paris.  Librai' 
rie  des  Champs'^ysees.  1938.  254  pages. 
16  francs. — A  pleasing  series  of  anecdotes 
on  Academic  elections  between  1793, 
when  the  Ccxivention  suppressed  the 
Academy,  and  the  election  of  Alfred  de 
Musset.  “In  the  Flowery  Garden  of 
Romanticism”  is  a  Prou^ian  title,  and  ju^ 
a  little  too  flowery:  for  nearly  one  half 
of  the  pericxi  treated,  Chateaubriand  was 
the  sole  RomanticiA  in  the  Academy. 
The  ^ry  is  perhaps  too  deftly  told,  with 
a  mixture  of  archaic  archness  and  subdued 
smartness,  reminiscent  both  of  the  old 
Sorbonne  and  the  old  Boulevards.  After 
all,  this  may  be  juA  the  right  tone  for 
dealing  with  Dupaty,  Andrieux,  Viennet, 
Empis  and  Campenon.  One  interefting 
point  is  brought  out:  it  is  well  known  that, 
almoA  frcMn  the  firA  generation  and  down 
to  our  own  days,  academic  elections  were 
chiefly  prepared  in  the  drawing  rooms; 
but  for  several  decades,  the  cdiief  influence 
was  a  La  Pourchette^  a  lunch  or  dinner 
club.  Many  worthies  thus  ate  their  way 
into  the  Ac::ademy:  “mieux  vaut  la  salle 
i  manger  que  I'antichambre  ou  I'alcove.” 
Entertaining,  and  of  no  little  importance 
as  a  document. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Renoain  RoUand.  Valmy.  Paris,  ^i' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 

30  pages.  lUuArated,  partly  in  colors,  by 
Jean  Trubert.  15  francs. — “HiAory,”  says 
Holland  in  the  intrcxlucftory  paragraph  of 
this  beautifully  printed  and  gorgeously 
illuArated  littk  tiff'paper  pamphlet,  “is 
not  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  romantic 
narratives.  It  is  an  accumulaticxi  of  the 
experiences  of  mankind,  an  exaeft  knowl' 
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edge  of  ^xdiich  illuminates  not  only  the 
paA,  but  the  present,  and  which  should 
guide  our  fteps.”  Valmy,  the  battle  in 
which  a  mob  of  French  patriots  intimidated 
the  heA  army  in  Europe,  not  by  their 
military  prowess  but  by  the  Aeady  force 
of  their  determination,  as  men  are  said  to 
have  cowed  wild  animals  by  looking  them 
unflinchingly  in  the  eye,  seems  to  Romain 
Rolland  an  evidence  that  men  of  good  will 
are  longer  than  tyrants.  We  are  glad 
that  the  brave  old  apoAle  has  not  loA  his 
faith  and  courage,  and  we  hope  that  if  war 
in  Europe  is  inevitable,  the  miracle  of 
Valmy  will  be  repeated. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  grains 
de  la  grenadt.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  257 

pages. — Matured  by  their  seven  years  as 
joint  secretaries  of  Maurice  Barr^,  the 
two  brothers,  famous  since  the  Great  War, 
continue  their  perfed  collaboration  ah 
though  the  younger  of  the  two  is  now 
nearing  sixty.  One  half  of  their  voluminous 
work  has  been  concerned  with  the  Orient 
and  with  Semitic  problems,  and  they  are 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  hi^ory  of  the 
expansion  of  Islam.  The  firft  volume  was 
called:  Lcs  Cavaliers  d' Allah;  the  second 
is  now  before  us,  dealing  with  the  period 
84S'llQ0.The  brothers  have  always  Imown 
how  to  paint  in  the  mo&  vivid  manner 
scenes  with  which  they  have  been  only 
remotely  familiar.  Their  informal  methods 
of  documentation  make  us  wonder  whether 
an  expert  in  the  hi^ry  of  the  Moslem 
world  would  give  these  volumes  of  hi^ry 
an  unqualified  reoxnmendation;  but  they 
are  written  with  an  impersonal  charm 
which  gives  them  the  ring  of  truth.  One 
might  use  the  term  “epic”  to  describe 
the  grandeur  of  these  volumes. — Urban 
T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Gafton'Martin.  Marat.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1938.  260  pages.  15  francs. — Passing 

over  the  fir^  forty^six  years  of  Marat's 
extraordinary  careerwith  the  assertion  that 
other  scholars  have  satisfadorily  told  the 
ftory  of  his  life  as  veterinarian,  fashionable 
dodor,  author,  and  translator,  Gadon^ 
Martin  announces  as  his  purpose  the  elu' 
cidatkxi  of  the  “enigma  wUch  transformed 
in  a  few  months  this  bourgeois  personality 
into  a  sort  of  popular  demon,  the  people's 
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leader,  whose  only  mandate  was  his  pen.” 
With  frequent  quotations  from  L'Amt  du 
Peuple  and  its  successor  Le  Journal  de  la 
Refmblique  Franfaise,  Ga&on'Martin  fob 
lows  every  move  of  Marat — his  attacks 
on  the  C(xiAituent  Assembly,  the  courts, 
Necker,  and  the  King,  his  arre^,  periods 
of  hiding  and  exile,  his  eledion  and 
druggies  in  the  Assembly,  his  vidory 
over  the  Girondins,  his  apotheosis,  his 
asassination  by  Charlotte  Corday,  his 
burial,  the  transferring  of  his  ashes  to 
the  Pantheon,  whence  they  were  soon 
expelled.  The  author  has  succeeded  well 
in  tracing  events  and  in  revealing  the 
sources  of  Marat's  power  over  the  masses. 
One  might  wish,  however,  that  he  had 
more  of  the  clarity  which  marks  mod 
French  writing. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidsem 
College. 

•  L.  Gautier'Vignal.  Pic  de  la  Miran' 
dole.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937. — Gautier* 

Vignal  in  this  third  hidorical  dudy  which 
follows  his  Machiavel  and  Erosme,  offers 
for  the  fird  time  in  French  a  comprehen* 
sive  dudy  of  the  great  humanid  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

The  modem  reader  accudomed  to  the 
glittering,  fidionalized  type  of  biography, 
written  with  much  dash  and  more  supposi* 
tion,  mud  needs  adjud  himself  in  this 
work  to  the  procedure  of  an  older  school. 
G.'V.  is  anydiing  but  pretentious  in  man* 
ner  and  dyle.  The  work  is  so  disarmingly 
simple  and  dired  that  one  is  apt  not  to 
render  due  credit  to  the  tireless  research 
and  laudable  self'effacement  of  the  author, 
who  after  making  a  conscientious  examina* 
tion  of  all  available  sources  has  allowed 
fads  to  interpret  themselves.  Ample  cita* 
tions  and  frequently  interpolated  para* 
graphs  in  explanation  of  contemporary 
events  refresh  the  memory  of  the  scholar 
and  inform  the  neophyte.  The  work  oxn* 
plements  with  its  careful  documentation 
the  more  spirited  accountof  Pater. — Gifford 
P.  Orwen.  University  of  Buffalo. 

•  Pierre  Mandonnet,  O.P.  Saint  Domi' 
nique.  L'idee^  Vhomme  et  Voeuvre. 

Paris.  Desclfie  de  Brouwer.  1938.  2  vol* 
umes.  280  and  321  pages. — The  Univer* 
sity  of  Freiburg's  eminent  Dominican 
hidorian  and  dudent  of  scholadicism, 
P^e  Mandonnet,  died  early  in  1936, 
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leaving  incomplete  his  projedted  work  on 
St.  Dominic.  From  his  materials  and  plans, 
including  one  small  book  under  the  present 
title  published  in  1921  and  several  scat' 
tercd  articles,  the  present  volumes  have 
been  prepared.  A  formidable  six'page 
bibliography,  learned  footnotes,  and  a 
number  of  critical  ^dies  on  various 
problems  connected  with  St.  Dominic 
have  been  contributed  by  two  other 
Dominicans,  pupils  of  P^e  Mandonnet. 
All  of  the  second  and  parts  of  the  firA 
volume  make  rather  heavy  going  for  the  lay 
reader.  The  whole  is  an  imposing  work  of 
solid  scholarship,  with  its  wealth  of  details 
illuminated  by  a  clear  hi^orical  perspec' 
tive.  The  reader  learns  disappointingly 
little  about  the  life  of  St.  Dominic — only 
what  is  direAly  concerned  with  the  foun' 
dation  and  early  druggies  of  the  Dominican 
Order.  St.  Dcminic,  living  in  an  age  of 
heresies,  was  one  of  the  mightier  forces 
again^  heresy;  but  his  undeviating  method 
was  the  conversion,  not  the  persecution, 
of  heretics.  It  is  better  to  preach  and  to 
persuade,  he  believed,  than  to  persecute. 
The  Order  of  Preachers  which  he  founded 
ftill  continues  to  furnish  the  moA  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  the  Catholic  Chuich. — 
Clarence  A.  Forbes.  University  of  Ne' 
braska. 

•  Ren4  Maran.  Livingitone  et  VExplord' 
tion  de  VAfrujue.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  276  pages.  15  francs. — The  third 
volume  of  the  colledtion  La  Decouverte  du 
Monde.  The  two  earlier  volumes  were 
L'ExpSdition  d' Alexandre  et  la  Corujuete 
de  I'Asie,  by  R.  Burgard,  and  Les  Voya' 
gears  arabes  au  Moyen'Age,  by  Blanche 
Trapier.  No  one  could  be  better  qualified 
than  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Negro 
novel  Batouala,  which  received  the  Prix 
Goncourt  in  1921,  to  retrace  the  African 
career  of  Living^one.  M.  Maran  offers  a 
detailed  recital  of  the  explorations  of  the 
great  Scotchman,  a  narrative  which  is  based 
on  solid  erudition  but  which  reads  easily 
and  as  intere^ingly  as  the  moA  absorbing 
of  novels.  Ren6  Maran,  with  his  knowh 
edge  of  the  country  and  of  the  cu^oms 
and  psychology  of  the  natives,  has  been 
able  to  give  life  and  color  to  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  pale  recital  without 
sub^ance  or  savor.  And  his  sympathy  and 


his  penetrating  psychology  have  recreated 
admirably  the  heroic  figure  of  the  great 
Living&one,  explorer,  scholar,  lover  of 
his  kind,  who  worked  as  long  ^  breath 
was  left  him,  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country, 
the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  natives. — Henry  Lauresne.  Paris. 

•  Zinaida  Schakhowskoy.  Vie  d'Alexan* 
dre  Pouchipne.  Bruxelles.  Editions  de 

la  Cit£  Chr^tienne.  1938.  79  pages. — 
In  1937  Soviet  Russia,  and  all  lovers  of 
Russian  literature  with  her,  celebrated 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  Pushkin's 
immortal  achievements  (He  died  in  1837). 
An  immense  flow  of  pubh'cations  accom' 
panied  this  celebration  and  serious  re' 
searches  have  been  made  and  are  ^11  being 
pursued. 

This  h'ttle  volume  is  a  readable  biO' 
graphical  sketch  and  a  loving  tribute  to 
the  father  of  modem  Russian  literature, 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

Zinauda  Schakhowsky  is  an  fmigrfe, 
but  she  does  not  scorn  the  findings  of 
Soviet  scholars  in  her  appraisal  of  Pushkin. 
However,  in  the  controversy  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  poet  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Decembri^  conspiracy  and  whether 
he  was  a  real  revolutionary,  she  takes  the 
negative  ^tand. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Torlais.  Reaumur^  un  esprit  en' 
cyclopedique  en  dehors  de  'TEncyclo' 

pedie."  D'apr^  des  documents  in6dits. 
Paris.  Desclfe  de  Brouwer.  248  pages.  2D 
francs. — ^To  mo^  people  Rfaumur  was 
the  originator  of  a  sy^em  of  calibration  of 
the  thermometer  long  since  fUlen  into 
disuse.  Dr.  Torlais  has  examined  the 
records  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  and 
has  sought  out  the  many  publications  of 
Rfaumur  as  well  as  his  voluminous  cor' 
respondence  with  other  savants  of  his  day, 
and  gives  us  a  pidure  of  cxie  of  the  mod 
versatile  scientids  of  all  time. 

Renf  Antoine  Ferchault  de  Riaumur 
became  an  eUve  of  the  Acadfmie  in  1708 
at  the  age  of  25  and  made  his  fird  ccxitribu' 
tion  (on  shell  formation  in  mollusca)  a  few 
months  later.  He  was  the  fird  to  manure' 
ture  deel  as  now  defined,  his  work  on  this 
subjed  having  been  published  in  1711,  and 
ccxitributed  much  to  the  development  of 
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the  manufaufture  of  malleable  iron  and  tin^ 
pUte.  Between  1734  and  1742  he  wrote 
the  six  volumes  of  Les  M^motres  pour  set' 
vtr  d  Vetude  des  insedles,  the  firft  scientific 
work  attempting  to  cover  this  group  of 
animals.  In  the  firft  chapter,  he  c^led 
attention  to  the  hdt  that  tl^  time  required 
fix  completion  of  the  life  hiftory  of 
an  insetS  varies  with  the  environmental 
temperature.  This  conclusion  was  reached 
as  ihe  result  of  numerous  ingenious  and 
carefully  controlled  experiments.  He  even 
placed  under  a  hen,  egg'shaped  glass  bulbs 
containing  cocoons  which  he  wished  to 
maintain  at  a  conAant  high  temperature. 
Insects  did  not  occupy  all  of  his  time.  His 
private  museum  included  some  600  birds 
mounted  so  that  **one  might  think  them 
living,”  minerals,  fossils,  mammals,  tep' 
tiles,  and  in  the  gardens  were  cages  for 
birds  and  inseds. 

His  out^anding  physiological  contribu' 
don  was  on  the  digeftive  processes  of 
birds.  By  feeding  birds  glass  balls,  hollow 
cylinders  containing  food  materials,  etc., 
\Kiiich  were  reclaimed  by  sacrificing  the 
animals,  he  was  able  to  determine  the  fiinc' 
dons  of  the  gizzard.  Haller  of  Berne  and 
Bonnet  of  Geneva  were  the  moft  conAant 
of  his  foreign  corespondents.  The  latter 
speaks  of  the  loss  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  his 
letters  to  Riaumur.  These  were  evidently 
turned  over  to  Buffon  at  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1757,  with  the  moA  precious  of 
his  possessiois,  his  plates,  his  ooUeCdons 
and  his  unpublished  manuscripts.  Buffon 
appears  to  ^ve  been  an  implac^le  enemy 
d[  the  more  able  sciendA  whom  he  was 
able  to  supplant  in  the  favor  of  the  court 
and  his  ”care”  of  the  valuable  relicts  was 
none  too  diligent.  However,  many  of  them 
were  preserved  on  the  shelves  of  the  Acad' 
emy  to  form  the  basis  for  this  moA  excel' 
lent  Life. — A.  O.  Wuse.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jacques  Chardonne.  Le  Bonheur  de 
Barbezieux.  Paris.  Stock.  1938.  197 
pages.  18  francs. — ^Not  a  pardcularly 
inspiring  happiness,  but  the  quiet,  remem' 
be^  contentment  of  the  provincial  town 
of  the  author's  youth.  Breaking  away  from 
the  tradition  that  the  eldeA  son  muA  coo' 
dnue  his  father's  business,  young  Jacques 
Boutdleau  (Chardonne  to  the  public) 
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attended  the  university,  became  P.  V. 
Stock's  secretary,  and  later  was  made 
a  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  together  with 
his  brotheT'in'law,  Jacques  Delamain. 
He  recites  the  creditable  liA  of  notables 
discovered  by  Stock  in  the  homely,  friendly 
fashion  in  which  he  describes  his  childhood 
ompanions  in  Barbezieux;  and  regales  the 
reader  with  pleasant  scraps  of  his  own 
intimate  life.— Oliuc  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  A.  de  Chateaubriant.  Les  Pas  ont 
chante.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  346 

pages.  18  francs. — An  autobiography  in 
the  romandc  mood.  The  chapters  on  the 
author's  childhood  and  youth  are  extremely 
charming  with  their  touching  tributes  to 
his  father  and  mother.  His  firA  love,  his 
firA  book,  his  war  experience  and  his  friend' 
ship  with  Romain  ^Uand  are  high  points 
in  the  rather  sketchy  Aory.  The  whole  is 
an  autobiography  rather  of  the  spirit  than 
of  the  flesh,  with  flli^ts  into  the  allegorical 
vein  as  the  book  draws  to  a  close. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  G6n4ral  Cl^ment'Grandcourt.  Au 
Levant,  hiHoires  des  brigands,  hiSloira 

vraies.  Paris.  Attinger.  1936. 192  pages.  20 
frimes. — The  title  of  this  book  somewhat 
belies  its  content.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
hiAory  of  brigandage  in  Syria;  it  is  an 
examination,  in  informal  Ayle,  of  the 
queAion  of  the  French  mandate.  It  under' 
takes  to  show  that  France  has  not  bene' 
fited  herself,  although  she  has  done  con' 
siderable  for  the  peoples  mandated.  Clf' 
ment'Grandcourt  served  as  govemx  of 
the  Druses  and  he  has  been  one  of  the 
fineA  minds  in  the  French  military  ad' 
miniAration.  He  has  written  many  excel' 
lent  books,  the  beA  of  them  being  Le  drame 
de  Maubeuge  (1935),  reminiscent  of  his 
service  in  the  World  War.  He  is  a  gifted 
and  patriotic  Frenchman,  of  the  type  so 
valuable  today,  vdien  France  needs  leaders 
to  revive  her  spirit  and  her  name. — Urban 
T.  Holmes.  TTie  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Andr£  Demaison.  La  Comedie  ani' 
male.  La  nouvelle  Arche  de  Tfpf’ 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  349  pages.  18  francs. 
— M.  Demaison  is  a  writer  of  diAinc' 
tion  whose  books  on  animal  psychology 
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and  African  travel  have  long  amuaed  the 
French  pubhc.  Here  he  narrates  his  adven' 
tures  as  a  catcher  of  animals  for  zoological 
gardens — his  6rft  job,  so  to  speak — early 
in  this  century.  After  filling  his  little  sloop 
with  specimens  he  and  the  crew  were 
poisoned  at  a  native  feaA,  the  sloop  was 
wrecked  and  the  menagerie  escaped.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  casual  reader  to  say  how 
much  of  this  is  autobiography  and  how 
much  fiction,  but  it  makes  a  mo^  amusing 
tale.  The  fineA  bit  of  writing  is  the  descrip^ 
ti<m  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  into 
which  the  author  tumbled  by  chance.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  beft  of  M.  Demaison's 
books  but  is  worth  reading.  His  next  vob 
ume  will  be  an  account  of  his  trip  to  the 
United  States  which  he  made  in  1937<  I 
shall  be  afraid  to  read  this  for  fear  he  may 
make  an  unfavorable  comparison  between 
us  and  the  natives  of  Africa. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Caro' 
lina. 

•  Gabrielle  Bertrand.  Seule  dam  VAsie 
troublee.  Mandchoukuo '  Mongolie, 
1936'7.  Paris.  Plon.  1937-  309  pages.  25 
francs. — Too  far  away  to  hold  attcn^ 
tion  of  many  Americans  and  Europeans 
today,  Manchuria  and  Mongoh'a  are  wit' 
nessing  a  Grange  commingling  of  century' 
old  traditions  and  outside  influences  which 
are  changing  their  destinies  and  no  doubt 
through  them  the  de^inies  of  other  na' 
tions.  This  volume,  although  it  gives  a 
great  deal  of  insight  into  what  is  going  on 
politically  and  economically  in  the  two 
countries,  is  primarily  a  travel  book. — 
For  a  woman  to  have  made  this  trip  alone 
is  abounding.  She  was  connecfted  with  a 
Paris  newspaper,  had  obtained  all  the 
necessary  official  documents  and  had  the 
approval  of  those  in  authority,  but  these 
were  no  guarantee  for  her  safety  in  some 
of  the  places  she  visited,  where  a  European 
woman  had  never  been  before,  among 
peoples  whose  language  she  could  not 
speak.  At  times  there  were  no  railways, 
no  busses,  no  autos,  none  of  the  ordinary 
Occidental  means  of  transportation. — Her 
adventures  were  often  Ariking:  Manchu' 
rian  port  towns;  great  inland  cities;  nights 
in  the  Mongolian  desert;  negotiations 
with  lamas  and  high  officials.  And  nearly 
everywhere,  the  hand  of  Japan  is  in  the 


game. — Unlike  many  travel  books,  espe' 
dally  written  by  joumali^,  this  one  is 
not  sensational.  The  author  declares  that 
she  has  tried  to  record  only  the  fadfcs, 
simply  and  hone^ly,  and  the  reader  has  the 
reassuring  impression  that  this  is  true. — 
Streeter  Stuart.  Southea^m  State  Teach' 
ers  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Canu.  Vtlles  et  Paysages  d'Amc' 
rique — EtatS'Unis  et  Cana^.  Paris.  Gi' 
gord.  1938.  363  pages. — Jean  Canu  spent 
several  years  in  America  teaching  at  Bryn' 
Mawr.  One  of  those  Frenchmen  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  traveling,  he  has  already 
published  accounts  of  his  roaming  all  over 
this  country;  he  has  now  written  them  up 
in  their  final  form.  One  finds  in  his  book 
many  pages  which  are  Strikingly  well 
observed  and  admirable,  pages  which  only 
a  man  who  has  really  lived  for  years  in  the 
country  could  have  written.  We  will  even 
say  that  peidtaps  these  people  who  do  not 
know  thc“villes  et  paysages  d’Amfirique” 
— and  yet  it  is  obviously  for  them  that 
the  book  has  been  published — will  hardly 
realize  all  the  subSance  contained  in  so 
many  chapters  that  the  author  had  to  make 
them  short  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  number 
of  pages  allowed  to  him. 

M.  Canu  can  be  very  sarcaSic  at  times; 
but  at  times  also  very  enthusiaSic.  The 
chapter  on  Niagara  Falls  is  in  the  firS  vein, 
that  on  the  Grand  Canyon  in  the  second. 
In  the  chapter  on  Chicago — one  of  the 
excellent  ones — the  author  gives  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  Duhamel's  Seines  delavie  future. 
Too  bad  that  Washington,  Charle^on,  and 
some  other  intere^ing  places  should  have 
been  treated  too  succinctiy. — Albert 
Schinz.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Albert  Champdor.  Terres  et  Dieux  de 
Syrie.  Paris.  Attinger.  1936.  209 

pages.  16.50  francs. — The  fourth  edition 
of  a  work  which  firft  appeared  some  three 
years  ago.  The  author  is  an  intere^ing 
mixture  of  poet  and  hiAorian,  who  has 
published  volumes  in  both  genres.  In  this 
book  he  guides  us  through  Syria,  a  land 
which  he  knows  so  well,  not  on  a  superfi' 
cial  sight'seeing  tour  but  on  a  “classroom 
trip."  Each  city,  each  monument  becomes 
the  raison  d'ftre  for  an  hiftorical  treatment 
of  the  region  or  of  the  people  concerned. 
Particularly  full  is  his  discussion  of  the 
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Druses.  The  chapter  on  Arabic  poetry  will  ing  new  thrills  various  ^eamship  com' 


delight  many  readers.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  book  is  easy  reading,  but  for  an  informed 
public  that  wishes  information  on  the  Ills' 
torical  background  of  Syria  and  its  prob' 
lems  it  will  give  a  worthy  introdu(^n. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Francis  de  Croisset.  La  Cdte  de  Jade. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  275  pages.  18 

francs. — Francis  de  Croisset's  laft  trip 
to  Indo<3hina  was  prescribed  to  him  for  a 
reft.  Every  si^t'seeing  trip  he  made  was 
taken  againft  his  dodor's  advice;  and 
death  interrupted  him  in  the  midft  of  his 
account  of  them.  His  notes  for  the  reft 
of  this  delightful  book  are  included  in  an 
appendix.  We  should  have  enjoyed  know' 
ing  his  readion  to  some  of  these  foagmen' 
tary  scenes,  which  were  obviously  meant 
to  complete  his  observations  on  the  some' 
what  artificial  French  education,  society 
and  government  which  have  been  super' 
imposed  upon  native  life  and  cuftoms. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Lyautey.  La  Revolte  du  Mexi' 

que.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  246  pages.  18 

francs. — Informal  chats  about  the  Indian 
civilizations  of  Mexico  and  their  effed 
upon  modem  Mexico  include  Hemp, 
Cortes  and  his  Indian  miftress,  similarities 
between  idolatry  and  Catholicism,  and  the 
Chinese  princess  who  became  a  Mexican 
saint.  One  notes  surprising  ftatements. 
Lyautey  saw  only  low'class  Yankee  tour' 
ifts  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  yet 
5000  rich  tourifts  visited  Valparaiso  in 
one  week  in  1937  and  the  general  com' 
plaint  about  Mexico  is  that  spendthrift 
tourifts  have  raised  prices  everywhere. 
He  says  he  felt  the  paft  in  Mexico,  but 
not  in  South  America.  But  Lima,  Potosi, 
La  Paz,  and  even  that  part  of  Santiago  not 
rebuilt  for  tiie  centenary  are  redolent  of 
early  hiftory. 

But  the  volume,  in  spite  of  a  few  in' 
accuracies,  gives  an  excellent  pidure  of 
Mexico. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Roger  Vercel.  Croisiire  Blanche. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938. 257  pages. 

18  francs. — ^Travelogues  have  pretty  well 
exhaufted  the  charms  of  the  temperate  and 
the  tropical  zones.  To  lure  voyageurs  seek' 


panies  are  now  organizing  arctic  cmises. 
It  is  possible  to  go  in  utmoft  comfort  with 
the  delights  of  fancy  cookery,  dancing, 
beauty  salon  care,  organized  sport,  etc., 
into  regions  until  recently  accessible  only 
to  the  moft  intrepid  explorers,  at  the  price 
of  fearful  hardships,  not  infrequently  at 
the  price  of  life  itself.  Although,  as  the 
author  remarks,  one  may  feel  in  a  thought' 
fill  moment  that,  if  the  unforeseen  were  to 
happen,  there  would  be  between  one  and 
the  terrors  of  the  sea  of  ice  only  a  frail 
lifobelt. 

Vercel  is  endowed  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of  the  deeper 
values;  he  is  an  artift  in  the  use  of  the  apt 
phrase,  his  ftyle  is  both  entertaining  and 
thought'provoking;  he  carries  his  reader 
with  him  into  the  ftormy,  awfiil  and  beau' 
tifiil  North,  the  North  that  seemed  so 
easily  conquered,  the  same  North  that  was 
to  take  his  friend,  the  great  Charcot, 
shortly  after  they  met  in  Ireland. 

His  final  words  give  the  keynote  of  the 
book  “C'eft  aujourd'hui  comme  si  nous 
avions  croise,  sur  I'eau  pale  de  TAnse  de 
Fum^,  un  bateau  fuitome  monte  par  des 
h6ros  dttincames,  des  huos  a  la  mesure 
de  ce  Nord  auquel  ils  s'6taient  donnes  et 
qui  les  a  pris.” — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Fernand  Vial.  Urxe  Philosophie  et  une 
morale  du  sentiment:  Luc  de  Clapiers, 
Marquis  de  Vauvenargues.  Paris.  Droz. 
1938.  304  pages. — A  brilliant  piece  of 
work,  made  up  largely  of  hairsplitting 
diftinftions  and  ingenious  arguments 
based  on  a  profound  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  Vauvenargues'  work.  The  work 
shows  great  patience,  remarkable  applies' 
tion  and  selfmaftery.  It  deals  not  only 
with  Vauvenargues  but  offers  a  keen  ftudy 
of  the  philosophical  and  literary  relations 
between  him  and  the  philosophers  of  his 
time,  especially  Marmontel  and  Voltaire. 
The  gift  of  analyzing  and  interpreting,  of 
balancing  and  evaluating  an  author  ftands 
out  as  Dr.  Vial's  quality  of  scholarship 
par  excellence.  His  capacity  for  handling 
philosophical  concepts  and  his  acumen  in 
accomplishing  a  synthesis  of  the  thought 
of  Vauvenargues  which  so  largely  involves 
controversial  matter  will  make  this  a  very 
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welcome  addition  to  American  scholar' 
ship. — H.  P.  Thieme,  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Paul  Vignaux.  La  pensee  au  moyen 
dge.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938.  15 

francs. — We  sometimes  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  thought  and  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  be' 
cause  that  period  is  too  close  to  us,  in 
other  words,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
full  perspedtive.  Conversely  we  consider 
the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the 
Middle  Ages  as  an  advantage  for  the  full 
comprehension  of  that  period.  M.  Vi' 
gnaux,  who  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Bx)le  des  ^utes  Etudes,  does  not 
concede  this  advantage.  He  believes,  and 
with  ju^ice,  that  our  tendency  to  unify 
the  Middle  Ages  and  to  simplify  their 
complexities  is  an  error.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  misconception  of  medieval  humanism, 
it  has  caused  us  to  concentrate  upon 
“syAems”  and  to  forget  the  immediate 
problems  and  personal  methods  of  such 
thinkers  as  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of 
Occam.  The  author's  beA  pages  are 
devoted  to  these  two  theologians.  It  mu^ 
be  said  that  this  book  is  a  little  difficult 
for  beginners  in  medieval  philosophy  and 
theology.  But  for  those  who  are  already 
funiliar  with  the  basic  problems  and  the 
terminology  it  presents  in  a  vigorous  way 
a  survey  of  medieval  thought. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

•  Frieda  Stadler.  Siuelqu'un  m'attend. 

Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 

G.  Nagy  de  Kail.  Paris.  Spes.  1937.  208 
pages.  10  francs. — Address^  to  Catholic 
girls,  this  book  gives  rather  pious  but 
sympathetic  counsel  upon  various  aspects 
of  adolescent  morality — vanity,  frivolity, 
coquetry,  dancing,  use  of  cosmetics,  a 
girl's  attitude  toward  parents  and  teach' 
ers,  her  duty  to  the  poor,  to  wrong'doers, 
to  the  Church,  to  society  in  general. 
Every  girl,  declares  the  author,  should  find 
inspiration  in  her  intuitive  realization 
that,  at  each  moment  of  her  exigence, 
someone  will  be  waiting  for  her.  At 
present  this  is  doubtless  a  future  husband, 
later  it  will  be  others  who  will  need 
her  help  and  guidance,  finally  it  will  be 
Chrift,  with  ^e  saints  and  the  angels. 


Except  for  its  my^icism,  this  book,  by  no 
means  radical,  is  reminiscent  of  the  nicely' 
bound  guides  to  perfedt  womanhood 
presented  by  conscientious  parents  to  our 
grandmothers. — H.  L.  Chace.  Miami 
University. 

•  Madeleine  Chasles.  La  Joie  par  la 
Bible.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  248  pages. 
18  francs. — One  of  the  significant  books 
of  recent  years  was  Madeleine  Chasles' 
Une  Catholique  devant  la  Bible  (1936, 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  reviewed 
Bool{s  Abroad,  vol.  XI,  p.  199).  This  wise 
and  earned  Catholic  spoke  out  courageous' 
ly  in  favor  of  free  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
the  Catholic  laity.  The  Book  of  Books  has 
been  so  helpful  to  her  that  she  is  anxious 
that  every  troubled  soul  on  earth  be  not 
merely  permitted  but  encouraged  to  know 
it  dire(ftly.  She  has  written  several  books 
on  the  subjed;  (Pour  lire  la  Bible,  Pour  lire 
I'Evangile,  La  Bible  et  les  jeunes,  Celui  qui 
revient).  In  this  lad  “6tude  psychologique 
et  biblique"  she  urges  all  her  readers  to 
dudy  the  Bible  not  simply  as  a  source  of 
information  and  guidance,  but  as  a  power' 
fill  aid  to  happiness.  She  is  not  a  theologian 
or  a  philosopher,  there  is  nothing  profound, 
original  or  clever  in  her  one'sentence  para' 
graphs,  in  her  quiet  affirmations.  But  there 
is  much  more  thoughtful  initiative  there 
than  might  appear  at  fird  glance.  A  little 
checking  up  will  discover  that  her  quota' 
lions  are  shrewdly  chosen,  that  they  really 
confirm  and  elucidate  her  affirmation,  and 
that  a  book  of  hers,  for  all  its  fragmentary 
look,  is  a  drudure  with  a  plan  and  a  pur' 
pose.  A  purpose  so  absorbing  and  generous 
that  she  looks  with  admiration  at  the 
“Kraft  durch  Freude”  of  a  troublesome 
neighboring  country  whose  every  move 
arouses  didrud  and  irritation  in  mod 
French  hearts.  If  the  problem  of  national 
jealousies  is  ever  solved,  it  will  be  with  the 
help  of  this  Book  which  is  the  theme  of 
M^eleine  Chasles. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Paul  Claudel.  Introduction  au  ^'Livre 
de  Ruth."  Texte  integral  de  I'ouvragfi 
de  VAbbe  Tardif  de  Moidrey.  Paris.  Des' 
cl6e  de  Brouwer.  1938. 237  psiges.  21  francs. 
— L'Abb6  de  Moidrey  (1828'1879)  was  a 
Thomid  and  a  preacher,  whose  commen' 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  fell  diUbom  from 
the  printing  press.  A  new  edition  in  1893 
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Nationale  had  no  copy.  Now,  however, 
the  rare  work  is  exhumed  and  republished 
with  a  hundred'page  introduction  by  Paul 
Claudel — and  this  is  adequate  insurance 
againA  a  third  failure.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
the  introduction  which  gives  intere^  and 
importance  to  the  b(x>k  as  it  ^ands,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  share  Claudel's  enthusiasm 
for  the  lengthy  Scriptural  cento  which 
the  abbot  offers  in  exegesis  of  the  B(x>k 
of  Ruth. 

Claudel's  theme  is  the  figurative  sense 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  cxily 
three  or  four  pages  devoted  particularly 
to  outlining  the  allegory  which  he  sees  in 
the  ftory  of  Ruth  (an  allegory  hinging 
largely  on  the  significant  names  of  the 
characters  involved).  “The  Hindus,”  he 
declares,  “never  weary  of  repeating  that 
all  is  illusion,  but  we  ChriAians  believe 
that  all  is  allusion.”  In  developing  his 
argument,  Claudel  frequently  diverts  his 
reader  by  cxxitemporary  references,  some' 
times  cauAic,  as  to  “a  disguAing  old  man 
scxnewbere  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
who  pretends  that  sin  is  the  basis  of  our 
human  nature.”  As  a  true  poet  and 
devotee  of  the  imagination,  he  decries  the 
mcxiem  libido  sciendi.  Su^  remarks  and 
viewpoints  draw  the  reader  cm  firom  page 
to  page. 

Biblical  scholars,  both  Catholic  and 
otherwise,  disagree  concerning  the  purpose 
of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  It  is  one  of  the  his' 
torical  books,  and,  pace  Claudel  and  de 
Moidrey,  it  seems  to  be  a  Aory  recounted 
for  its  obvicxis  moral  value,  without  hidden 
or  allegorical  meanings.  Who  but  a  reltgieux 
like  de  Moidrey  would  read  it  as  a  parable 
of  la  vie  rel^ieuse? — Clarence  A.  Forbes. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Frfid^c  Gaultier.  Annuatre  Genial 
Catholique.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1938. 
1439  3'column  pages. — A  remarkably 
painAaking  and  detailed  directory  of  all 
Cadkolic  activities  in  France  and  the 
French  colonies.  The  information  is  liAed 
under  four  headings:  (1)  Clerge.  There  is 
a  table  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  for  the 
entire  world,  beginning  with  a  portrait 
and  biography  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Then 
cxxnes  a  digeA  of  all  ordinarily  needed 
AadAics  fcm  every  parish  in  France.  (2) 


the  religious  orders  and  communities,  both 
men  and  women.  (3)  Enseignement.  Data 
of  all  the  schools  and  inAructional  activi' 
ties  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
(4)  Oeuvres.  A  liAing  of  all  regular  Cath' 
olic  organizaticxis  for  charitable,  scx:ial,  or 
other  family  and  community  assiAance. — 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  reference 
work  which  is  an  unaided  enterprise  of  a 
cxHnmercial  publisher.  It  has  evidently 
proved  so  useful  that  it  is  financially  prcffit' 
able.  This  argues  well  for  the  continuanc:e 
of  the  only  general  reference  work  of  its 
kind  in  France. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Gabriel  Joppin.  PSnelon  et  la  mystique 
du  pur  amour.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 

1938.  304  pages. — M.  Joppin's  detailed 
Audy  of  quietism  and  “pure  love”  treats 
a  fundamental  aspect  of  one  of  the  moA 
celebrated  quarrels  in  church  hiAory. 
Previous  writers  have  revived  the  discus' 
sion  again  and  again  because  of  the  peren* 
nial  intereA  in  its  famous  protagoniAs, 
Bossuet  and  Ffinelon.  Like  the  Jesuit'Jan' 
seniA  queAion  of  an  earlier  pericxl,  this 
quarrel  aroused  mueffi  attention  among 
contemporaries,  and  both  prelates  could 
boaA  of  diAinguished  supporters.  Joppin, 
however,  feeling  that  this  more  pidtuT' 
esque  side  has  been  adequately  treated, 
finds  his  chief  intereA  in  the  queAion  of 
“pure  love,”  that  is:  What  is  the  essence 
of  (ffiarity?  To  what  extent  should  the 
ChriAian  be  passive  and  disintereAed  in 
his  spiritual  life?  The  author  presents  his 
Audy  in  its  hiAorical  setting,  tracing  its 
development  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.  From  the  Aandpoint  of  its  soUd 
documentatiem  the  work  merits  much 
praise.  Some  word  of  commendation  might 
also  be  added  for  the  succinct  and  dired 
Ayle,  which,  if  not  particularly  diAin' 
guished,  manages  to  dispatch  an  involved 
queAion  with  clarity. — Gifford  P.  Orwen. 
University  of  Buffalo. 

•  Dom  Charles  Poulet.  HiSloire  du  Chris' 
tianisme.  Fascicules  XVIILXIX.  Pa' 

ris.  Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1938.  255  pages, 
large  exSavo. — These  two  ffiscicles  of 
Dom  Charles  Poulet's  important  work 
cover  one  of  the  moA  critical  and  moA 
dramatic  periods  in  the  hiAory  of  the 
Church.  Both  as  a  Audy  of  the  significance 
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of  these  mighty  movements  and  as  a  skilful 
and  moving  narrative  of  their  external 
aspedts,  the  sedtion  is  well  done.  Book 
VIII,  of  which  the  latter  half  falls  into 
this  sedtion,  completes  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Calvin  and  especially 
of  the  religious  and  the  subsequent  polit' 
ical  organization  of  one  of  the  moA  power' 
fill  of  all  spiritual  movements.  Book  IX,  on 
the  Anglican  schism,  occupies  half  the 
double  fescicle,  and  is  done  with  an  objec' 
tivity,  a  thoughtfulness,  and  an  alert  vigor 
that  are  admirable.  Printed  as  a  separate 
monograph,  this  section  could  be  very 
valuable.  Book  X  recounts  the  internal 
reforms  which  these  trying  experiences 
forced  on  the  Church:  the  Papal  house' 
cleaning,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  its 
work,  the  measures  againA  heresy  in 
Sfiain  and  Italy,  the  organization  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  LaA  comes  the  terrible 
period  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  France, 
in  which  section  we  are  carried  as  far  as 
the  accession  of  Henry  FV. — The  illus' 
trations  in  this  sedtion  are  very  handsome. 
— H.  K.  L 

•  Marcel  Viller,  S.J.  Dietionnaire  de 
Spiritualite.  Asc^tique  et  Myftique, 

dodrine  et  hi^ire.  Fascicule  VIII;  C^' 
sieri'Chappuis.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938. 
250  columns. — This  extremely  detailed 
reference  work  on  asceticism  and  myAi' 
cism  moves  on  with  great  deliberatiem,  and 
this  eighth  fascicle,  which  printed  in  the 
usual  format  would  make  a  very  thick 
volume,  covers  only  the  interval  between 
Cd'  and  Ch'i  from  the  fifth  century  ascetic 
J(^  Cassien  to  Mother  Marie'Fran9oise 
de  Sales  Chappuis.  Of  the  subjects  of 
biography  in  this  sedtion,  the  beA 
known  are  Saint  Catherine  of  Genoa  and 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  the  two  of 
whom  one'fifth  of  the  entire  fascicle  are 
devoted.  Of  the  65  other  items,  notable 
is  a  discussion  of  ecclesia^ical  celibacy,  of 
which  particularly  the  hiftorical  part  is 
illuminating;  a  ftudy  of  the  forms  and 
value  of  cenobotism;  and  a  paifiAaking 
examination  of  the  part  of  the  Chriftian 
which  is  his  “flesh.” — H.  K.  L. 

•  F.  de  Chasseloup'Laubat.  Art  rupes' 
tre  au  Hoggar  (Haut  Mertoutek). 

Paris.  Plon.  1938.  63  pages.  80  firancs. — 
In  April  1935  a  small  expeditkm  of  French 


alpini^  and  scienti^  with  a  guard  of 
Touaregs  explored  the  rugged  mountains 
in  the  very  center  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
They  were  in  search  of  evidence  of  ancient 
civilizaticxi.  On  this  massif  of  the  Hoggar, 
located  some  2,000  kilometers  south  of 
Algiers,  they  discovered  many  rock 
drawings  and  paintings  on  which  the 
author  enthuses.  From  the  paintings  on 
these  rocks,  he  draws  many  ccxiclusions 
regarding  the  development  of  the  ancient 
races  that  formerly  inhabited  this  wild 
region.  The  book  is  illuArated  with  many 
photographs  and  plates  in  color  of  the  piC' 
tographs  and  of  the  magnificent  Touaregs 
who  were  members  of  the  exploring  party. 
The  volume  is  a  contributim  to  knowl' 
edge. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Deborah  A.  K.  Aish.  La  Metaphore 
dans  rOeuvre  de  Stiphane  Mallarme. 

Paris.  Droz.  1938.  211  pages. — Mallarm^ 
spent  his  life  trying  to  drown  and  dissolve 
the  real  world  in  dreams.  His  fiiivorite 
inArument  to  reach  his  goal  was  the 
metaphor.  He  was  haunted  by  the  demon 
of  analogy.  This  book  may  help  readers 
to  clear  some  of  his  obscurities,  although 
the  author  of  this  dissertation  classifies 
more  than  she  explains.  Mallarm^'s  Ob' 
scurities  were  not  so  much  in  his  meta' 
phors  as  in  his  very  much  involved  syntax. 
On  this  point  we  ftill  need  to  send  more 
S.  O.  S.  to  the  critics,  thankful  as  we  are 
to  Miss  Aish  for  the  present  contribution. 
— Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

A 

•  M.'L.  Bidal.  Les  Ecrivains  de  I'Ab' 
haye.  Paris.  Boivin.  1938.  240  pages. 

25  francs. — This  well'documented,  agree' 
ably  written  Audy  is  highly  recommended 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  one  of  the 
significant  literary  movements  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  hiAory  of  the 
funous  e^blishment  at  Cr6teil  which  was, 
from  November  1906  to  February  1908, 
“un  lieu  de  rendez'vous  des  esprits  libres 
du  monde,”  is  reviewed  briefly  to  show 
the  deep  bond  of  friendship  which  linked 
those  who,  like  Charles  Vildrac,  Georges 
Duhamel,  and  Ren^  Arcoe,  lived  and 
worked  in  the  Abbaye,  as  well  as  those 
who,  like  Jules  Romains,  Luc  Durtain, 
and  Georges  Chennevi^e,  were  kindred 
spirits.  But  the  originality  of  Bidal's  work 
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the  various  influences — liquidation  of 
Symbolism,  the  “naturi^”  movement. 
Whitman,  Verf^aeren,  Bergson,  popular 
poetry,  Maeterlinck,  the  Russian  noveli^ 
— which  conftituted  the  “climat  spirituel” 
in  which  these  young  writers  grew  up,  and 
to  the  analysis  of  the  new  sense  of  the 
significance  of  man  which  Ues  at  the  basis 
of  all  six  men's  art.  The  critic's  enthusiasm 
for  the  achievement  of  these  writers  helps 
him  to  show  us  their  common  traits  as 
well  as  their  divergences,  but  it  leads  him, 
perhaps,  to  exaggerate  their  importance 
when  he  concludes  that  "leurs  oeuvres, 
toumfies  vers  I'avenir,  s'inscriront  dans 
revolution  spirituelle  de  la  pensee  firan' 
9ai8e,  et  la  durfe  leur  sera  acquise  puis' 
qu'elles  ont  enrichi  d'une  magnifique 
floraison  le  patrimoine  spirituel  de  la 
race." — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola  Univer* 
sity.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

•  Jean  Camp.  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda,  sa 
vie,  son  oeuvre  et  son  temps.  Paris.  Sor' 

lot.  1937.  416  pages.  75  francs. — This  is 
not  the  definitive  critical  biography  of  the 
great  montana  that  I  had  hop^  to  find. 
It  is,  however,  a  more  judicious  work  on 
Pereda  than  that  of  Montero.  Professor 
Camp,  of  the  Lyc^e  Henri  IV,  has  turned 
out  a  very  usable  book,  one  that  will,  I 
hope,  help  to  give  Pereda  his  rightful  place 
in  France.  Professor  Camp  claims  rather 
to  be  a  popularizer  than  a  scholar.  He  has 
included  a  rather  ccMnplete  liA  of  Pereda's 
writings,  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  ^dies.  This  book  will  be  helpful 
until  some  one  takes  the  time  to  publish 
one  in  which  the  be^  of  Pereda's  obras 
in^itas  can  be  made  available. — James  O. 
Swain.  University  of  Tennessee. 

•  Yves  Gandon.  Le  Demon  du  Style. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  225  pages.  18 

francs. — In  his  preface  the  author  rightly 
complains  that,  except  for  two  critics  out 
of  ten,  the  ftudy  of  ^le  is  neglected  for 
that  of  content.  Books  after  all  are  works 
of  art  and  art  is  ftyle.  No  rigid  methods 
can  account  for  it  but  let  professors  and 
ftudents  get  a  clue  from  M.  Gandon.  They 
will  learn  from  him  the  gentle  art,  not  of 
pinning  an  author  to  a  definition,  but  of 
finding  the  secret  of  his  ftyle  through 
his  particular  frame  of  mind  and  sensibih 


owe  to  this  method,  or  absence  of  method, 
some  of  the  be^  characterizations  of  our 
mcxlem  writers,  from  Andre  Gide  to  Ma^ 
dame  Colette.  Each  essay  is  preceded  by  a 
useful  bibliography. — RegisMichaud.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Les  Cinq  Tentations 
de  La  Fontaine.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938. 

292  pages.  18  francs. — Cleverness  and 
originality  mark  the  five  lectures  which 
make  up  the  lateA  publication  of  Girau' 
dcxix.  In  these  days  of  crisis  Giraudoux 
believes  that  the  Frencdi  are  in  danger 
because  they  underhand  themselves  less 
and  less,  and  that  they  should  learn  to  know 
themselves  better  through  a  ^dy  of  La 
Fontaine,  an  original  who  persexufies  beA 
of  all  the  profound  qualities  of  the  French 
race.  He  represents  La  Fontaine  as  the 
victor  over  five  great  temptations:  1ft, 
the  comforts  of  bourgeois  life;  2nd,  women; 
3rd,  society;  4th,  literature,  such  as  the 
epic  or  the  drama;  5th,  scepticism  and 
religion.  Not  all  will  agree  that  La  Fontaine 
was  victorious  on  all  these  fronts,  but  all 
will  admire  the  grace  and  skill  with  which 
the  author  handles  his  subject.  He  de' 
molishes  scxne  of  the  familiar  legends  and 
attacks  French  classic  literature  because 
of  its  servile  conformity  to  rule.  He  does 
not  always  handle  La  Fontaine  flatteringly. 
Readers  will  find  here  new  viewpoints: 
they  will  find  this  important  ftudy  ftimu' 
lating  and  refreshingly  different.— Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  C.  A.  Hackett.  Le  Lyrisme  de  Rim' 
baud.  Paris.  Nizet  et  Baftard.  1938. 

237  pages. — Mr.  Hackett'sexcellentdisser' 
tation  on  Rimbaud  attempts  an  explanation 
of  Rimbaud's  abandonment  of  all  literary 
creatiem  at  such  an  early  age.  Critics  have 
called  Rimbaud  both  voyant  and  voyou, 
but  the  child  poet  was  simply  a  prodigy 
misunderftcxxl  and  misdirected  by  a  dom' 
mating  mother  who  so  diftorted  his  life 
that  Rimbaud  exhaufted  himself  in  trying 
to  integrate  his  subjective  world  with  the 
objective  cme.  To  prove  this  point  Mr. 
Hackett  analyzes  the  two  poems,  Les 
Effares  and  Apris  le  Deluge.  Rimbaud  in 
his  quandary  sought  relief  from  the  world 
as  he  found  it  by  an  escape  into  the  life 
he  knew  as  a  child  at  his  mother's  breaft. 
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Separation  from  this  life  is  symbolised  by 
birth,  a  separation  from  the  mother.  Birth 
was  both  a  my^cry  and  a  horror  to  Rim' 
baud  and  is  a  constant  symbol  in  his  work. 
Mr.  Hackett  works  out  a  remarkable  inter- 
pretation  of  Rimbaud's  symbols.  Here,  of 
course,  he  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
for  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another  as  to  the 
meaning  of  symboliAic  poets.  Contrary  to 
the  mo^  critics  this  writer  finds  that  the 
letters  Rimbaud  wrote  from  Africa  give 
us  the  final  chapter  of  the  young  poet’s 
life  and  in  them  he  finds  a  final  argument 
for  his  thesis.  The  French  is  easy,  clear  and 
fluent. — Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State 
Teachers  College.  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  de  Pierrefeu.  Les  Beaux  Livres  de 
?iotre  Temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247 

pages.  18  francs. — We  are  grateful  to  the 
author  for  collecting  in  this  volume  some 
of  his  be^  essays  written  in  the  1920'8. 
He  is  a  vigourous  and  outspoken  critic 
who  goes  Araight  to  the  essential  qualities 
or  defects  of  an  author.  Some  of  the  be^ 
appreciations  of  Paul  Morand,  Giraudoux, 
Montherlant,  Carco  will  be  found  here 
among  others.  M.  de  Pierrefeu  showed 
real  foresight  in  these  Judies  and  his 
judgments  are  ju^  as  gcxxl  texiay  as  when 
they  were  written,  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
for  those  authors,  now  frmous,  but  then 
only  at  their  d^but. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  E.  Saillens.  Esquisse  des  litteratures  de 
langue  anglaise,  Grande  Bretagne, 

Irlande,  Inde,  Dominions,  Etats  Unis. 
Paris.  Didier.  1938. — “Esquisse”  is  the 
right  word  for  this  little  bcx)k,  which  in 
one  hundred  pages  outlines  a  huge  field. 
Beginning  with  Beowulf  and  ccxning  down 
to  The  Emperor  Jones,  M.  Saillens  trims 
a  neat  path  for  French  indents  to  follow 
through  the  dense  forest  of  the  English, 
Irish  and  American  hteratures.  Anglo- 
Saxons  will  find  more  satisfadticxi  in 
Legouis'  and  Cazamian's  HiStoire  de  la 
Litterature  Anglaise  than  in  M.  Saillens' 
frank  ab^raeft  of  it,  for  the  larger  book  is 
naturally  much  more  valuable  as  criticism 
than  the  bare  outline.  In  France,  however, 
the  Esquisse  will  certainly  be  useful  as  an 
introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  its  subject. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 


•  L6on-Louis  Sosset.  Pages  de  Belgique. 
Bruxelles,  ^itions  de  la  Revue  Na- 

tionale.  1939.  77  pages. — M.  Sosset  is  a 
young  critic  to  be  reckoned  with:  to  litera¬ 
ry  sense  and  audacity,  he  adds  solid  erudi¬ 
tion.  Six  of  his  essays  are  collected  in  this 
booklet.  A  rapid  sketcdi  of  Camille  Lemon- 
nier  Presses  vigorously  the  qualities  which 
cry  out  again^  the  general  neglect  of  his 
work  during  recent  years,  while  a  survey 
of  Th&xiore  Hannon  reveals  the  foilure 
tx)  fulfill  early  promises.  Belgian  claims  to 
preeminence  in  love  poetry  are  sub^an- 
tiated  by  quotations  frexn  half  a  scx)re  of 
lyrici^  whose  varying  mcxxls  are  analyzed. 
Two  Judies  are  devoted  to  writers  deserv¬ 
ing  wider  attention  at  home  and  abroad: 
James  Vandrunen,  morali^  and  subtle 
^liA,  and  Francis  Andr6,  a  farmer  who 
is  the  champion  of  a  new  realism,  disdain¬ 
ful  of  all  conventions.  The  laA  essay 
proposes  means  to  provide  for  genuine 
literary  talent  in  Belgium  the  support  it  has 
always  sought  in  vain. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Paul  Valfiry.  Introduction  d  la  poeti' 
que.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  60  pages. 

12  francs. — The  opening  discourse  of  the 
author's  course  in  poetry  at  the  Collie 
de  France  sketches  his  ideas  on  the  meaning 
and  place  of  poetry.  Throwing  in  a  few 
digs  at  the  prac5tice  of  using  poetry  as  a 
spelling,  punctuation  or  memory  exercise, 
he  upholds  his  contention  that  poetry  is 
something  ab^ract  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  whole, 
not  “analyzed”  to  bits.  The  whole  tone 
which  the  course  is  likely  to  take  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  brief  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  creator  and  reader. — OItve  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  7  (Alex.,  Con^ant  de  Horion,  Jean 
Groffier,  Geo.  Libbrecht,  Georges 

Linze,  Pierre  Vandendries,  Renfi  Van  dcr 
ElA).  Paris.  Reni  Debresse.  1938. 48  pages. 
— Jean  GroflSer.  A  la  recherche  du  bonheur. 
Les  chansoTU  d'Ethel.  Bruxelles,  ^itions 
Tribune.  1936. — The  “groupe  de  7”  i* 
a  coterie  of  younger  Belgian  poets  banded 
together  to  publish  some  of  their  works, 
but  who  insiA  that  they  are  otherwise 
“farouchement  individuels.”  In  truth  they 
are  different,  although  the  influence  of 
Rimbaud  is  fiuntly  noticeable  in  these 
specimens  of  their  work  both  in  the 
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versification  and  in  the  pattern  of  thought. 
There  are  among  these  poems  a  few  very 
beautiful  lines,  some  very  poor  ones,  but 
on  whole  the  level  is  rather  high.  In 
all  of  them  one  senses  the  desperate  need 
to  escape  fin>m  sordid  and  rather  terrifying 
reality.  This  is  especially  discernible  in 
the  work  of  Jean  GrofiBer,  as  seen  in  his 
two  boc^dets,  one  group  sensitive,  original, 
but  sometimes  a  little  marred  by  preciosity, 
the  other  a  prose  ^^teftament”  one  might 
say,  in  which  he  attempts  to  clarify  his 
thoughts,  his  creed,  his  philosophy.  One 
is  ftruck  by  the  genuineness  of  his  personal' 
ity,  true  to  his  Belgian  heritage  of  honefty 
and  fearlessness.  There  is  reason  to  ezpe<2 
much  firom  him  and  his  colleagues. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Marcel  Ayme.  Derriere  chez  Martin. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  219  pages. 

18  francs. — A  group  of  short  Tories  many 
of  which  center  about  the  name  of  Martin, 
who  in  various  incarnations,  all  modem, 
figures  variously  as  noveliA,  schoolboy, 
inventor,  and  murderer.  The  tales  in  which 
Martin  does  not  appear  are  equally  and 
amazingly  fantaAic.  The  Pirandellesque 
bickering  of  a  novelift  and  his  characters, 
the  man  who  exiAs  only  on  alternate  days 
to  the  amazement  of  his  newly'wed  spouse, 
and  a  town  where  each  inhabitant  has 
two  dissimilar  bodies,  are  among  the 
themes  of  the  nine  tales,  all  of  them  told 
with  exquisite  Ayle,  psychological  sub' 
tlety,  ingenious  conAruction,  and  robuA 
humor. — Felix  B.  Gtovanellt.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Marguerite  Berthet.  Contes  de  la 

Tache  d'Huile.  Paris.  Fauconnier. 

152  pages.  12  francs. — This  collection  of 
allegorical  tales,  legends,  fables,  and  short 
Aories  c^ers  riches  of  imagination,  cleverly 
brought  out  precepts,  touching  sketches 
of  humble  folks. — Le  Pont,  in  four  pages, 
is  a  tale  of  bureaucratic  inadequacy,  of 
diAortion  of  truth  by  official  hiAory,  and 
of  commercialization  of  anything  that  may 
attract  the  curious  and  the  gullible. 

Sous  le  porche  is  the  Aory  of  a  unique 
courtship  and  marriage  between  two  old 
decrepit  beggars.  Written  with  sympathy 
and  underAanding,  it  is  full  of  noble, 
suAained  pathos,  and  yet  not  devoid  of 
gentle  humor. 


The  author.  Marguerite  Berthet,  died  in 
1937.  at  the  age  of  72,  leaving  bdiind  sev' 
eral  volumes  of  poetry,  literary  criticism, 
juvenile  Aories,  pedagogical  essays,  and 
some  unpublished  works.  PoAhumous 
publication  of  her  writings  began  sexm, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  appraise 
her  contributions  and  to  confirm  the 
tribute  and  appreciation  which  had  been 
given  her,  during  her  lifetime,  only  by 
a  few.  Sully  Prudhomme  foremoA  among 
them. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  U Affaire  de  la  Rue 
Lepic.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  246  pages. 

18  francs. — Bordeaux's  lateA  addition  to 
his  imposing  liA  is  dedicated  to  Uuhamel. 
It  is  a  tale  of  abortion,  in  which  the  victim's 
lover  Aands  by  her,  at  his  fianefie's  de' 
mand.  The  girl  is  acquitted:  the  young 
officer's  ciiarac^  ennobled.  In  spite  of 
scandal  and  parental  fury  the  marriage 
plans  are  consummated.  IntereAing  enough, 
this  is  well  below  Bordeaux's  Aandard. 
The  charaefters  are  too  sublime;  the  psy' 
chology  defeeftive.  It  is  a  somewhat  feeble 
weapon  againA  this  evil.  But  Bordeaux 
Aill  knows  how  to  write. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  CcxiAant  Bumiaux.  La  Femme  et 
I'Enfant.  Louvain.  Neggor.  1938.  187 

pages.  15  francs. — M.  Bumiaux  has 
devoted  several  volumes  to  pathetic  waifs, 
helpless  victims  of  socrial  chaos.  Here  he 
Audies  the  r61e  of  the  child  as  a  potent  link 
in  family  solidarity.  Little  Jeannot  not 
only  saves  his  mother  hrom  a  suicide  of 
despair,  but  brings  his  errant  father  to  a 
realization  of  true  happiness.  His  carefree 
play,  then  his  reac^ons  to  situations  which 
he  does  not  underAand  but  feels  vaguely 
to  be  abnormal,  are  skillfully  entwined 
about  a  domeAic  drama  dignified  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  telling.  This  gives  plot  to 
the  bcx)k,  but  the  author's  own  intcreA, 
which  he  has  made  contagious,  is  in  watch' 
ing  the  boy's  naif  emotions  and  his  uncon' 
scious  influence.  ConAant  Bumiayz  de' 
serves  the  title  of  ambassador  of  children 
to  literature. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Francis  Carco.  Blumelein  35.  Paris. 
A.  Michel.  1937.  252  pages.  17-50 
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francs. — ^The  experiences  of  an  officer  in 
the  French  intelligence  service  during 
the  World  War.  These  experiences  can 
scarcely  be  called  his  adventures;  for  so 
far  as  the  reader  knows,  the  hero  does 
nothing  but  skulk  about  Berlin  or  Berne 
trying  to  find  out  if  his  fianc^,  a  girl  of 
German  descent,  is  unfaithful  to  him. 
Despite  all  his  proteftations,he  is  unmoved, 
and  the  reader  rather  relieved,  when  his 
Juliana  turns  out  to  be  “Blumelein  35,”  the 
famous  enemy  agent  whom  he  has  been 
somewhat  halfheartedly  trying  to  identify. 
This  curious  attitude  of  detachment  pre- 
vails  throughout  the  book:  “This  is  an 
exciting  situation,”  says  the  author, 
calmly,  “and  I  am  excited.”  But  the  reader 
never  gets  that  way.— Olive  Hawes.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Blaise  Cendrars.  HiAoires  vraies. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  277  pages.  18 

francs. — Stories  of  Grange  charac^rs  fix>m 
a  “saint  inconnu”  to  M.  Cendrars'  favor- 
ite  bad  man,  A1  Jennings.  The  tale  of  the 
half-witted  sacriAan  who  performed  mir¬ 
acles  is  no  less  credible  than  that  of  Okla¬ 
homa's  penitent  bandit  writing  scenarios 
in  Hollywood.  In  his  wanderings  M.  Cen¬ 
drars  has  visited  the  wilds  of  the  Amason 
as  well  as  those  of  Hollywood,  and  has 
some  rather  apt  observations  to  make  on 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  and  cuAoms  of 
both. — Olwe  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Andr£  Corthis.  Masques.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1938.  302  pages.  18  francs. — 

A  brutal  ftory,  with  a  profound  signif¬ 
icance,  told  with  the  author's  accuftomed 
artiftry.  Madame  Corthis  knows  woman's 
heart,  manners,  di^esses,  weaknesses. 
Her  living  charaders  appear  vividly.  Here 
she  presents  ardent  souls,  flaming  passiems, 
undtf  a  blazing  Midi  sun.  The  leading 
figure  is  an  abhorrent  personality,  whose 
prey  is  didraded  woman,  whose  heart  and 
soul  he  enslaves.  His  wife,  his  daughter, 
whose  illegitimate  child  he  murders,  are 
his  vidims.  Let  the  reader  admire  the 
climax:  only  a  woman  underdands  ano¬ 
ther's  readion.  Masques  will  rank  high 
among  Corthis'  thoughtful  writings. — 
Geo.  B.  Worn.  Davidson  College. 

•  Lude  Delarue-Mardrus.  Vamour  at' 
tend.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1937.  230  pages. 


15  francs. — The  charaderidic  feature  of 
the  work  of  Madame  Delarue-Mardrus  is 
a  high  degree  of  readability,  coupled  with 
a  relatively  simple  plot.  This  dory  con¬ 
cerns  two  wenoen,  implacable  enemies 
while  sharing  the  love  of  cme  man.  But 
when  Louis  dies,  Armide,  intelledual, 
coldly  self-redrained,  invites  Gabrielle  to 
visit  her.  The  visit  extends  into  a  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  whereby  the  two 
women  pool  their  finances  and  live  to¬ 
gether.  Armide's  invitation  is  prompted 
by  her  desire  to  dominate  and  torture 
foolish,  sentimental  Gabrielle.  But  the  two 
grow  dependent  upon  each  other:  Armide 
needs  someone  to  dominate;  Gabrielle 
needs  someone  to  fear,  and  to  lean  upon. 
This  realization  is  brought  to  them  both 
when,  after  some  months  of  harmony. 
Prince  Charming  arrives  in  the  form  of  a 
piano  tuner.  Their  old  hatred  flames  anew. 
But  the  elopement  of  the  Prince  with  a 
kitchen  maid,  plus  the  revelation  of  ribald 
jokes  which  he  and  the  servants  had  shared 
at  their  expense,  bring  the  drange  pair  to 
their  senses.  The  bed  part  of  the  dory  is 
undoubtedly  the  Medusa-like  charader  of 
Armide. — I.  W.  Broc^.  Emory  University. 

•  Marie-Anne  Desmared.  Torrents. 

Paris.  Deno^.  1938.  329  pages.  18 

francs. — Reared  in  Amderdam  by  a  dour, 
severe  Dutch  mother,  the  imaginative  and 
romantic  Ide  Eeden  married  Jan  Yvarson, 
a  Swedish  dodor,  who  advertised  for  a 
wife,  and  accompanied  him  to  South 
Africa.  Her  passionate  life  with  him,  fird 
in  the  Veld,  then  in  Krittelwerk,  and  her 
tragic  end  caused  by  Jan's  former  fiancee, 
are  recounted  in  Ide's  diary  which  is  found 
after  her  death  by  a  young  French  girl 
Written  againd  a  well  designed  back¬ 
ground  of  colonial  life  and  scenery,  the 
dory  moves  forward  rapidly  with  an  ever 
increasing  sense  of  tragedy  to  come. — 
J.  Donald  Wasson.  Oklahoma  A.  M. 
College. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  La  Femme  en  Sandales. 

Paris.  Flammaricm.  1937.  212  pages. 

15  firancs. — Like  his  contemporaries  Paul 
Morand  and  Pkrre  Hamp,  Luc  Durtain 
possesses  that  rare  gift  for  verbal  imagery 
which  makes  his  novels  as  vivid  in  their 
scenic  description  as  his  travel  books. 
While  La  Femme  en  Sandales  is  a  rather 
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cxmventional  ftcwy  of  the  boy^mects^l' 
during'vacation'at'seashore  type,  it  is 
saved  from  being  juA  another  sentimental 
novel  by  its  glowing  evocaticxi  of  the 
Mediterranean  locale.  One  can  almoA  feel 
the  sun,  the  sand  and  the  sea,  so  glowingly 
expressed  are  the  atmosphere  and  scenery 
of  the  little  fishing  town  in  which  takes 
place  the  tying  and  untying  of  the  liaison 
between  the  artiA  Ferrier  and  his  amour 
Thfir^. — James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Maurice  Gauchez.  HStel  de  la  Paix. 
Paris  et  Bruxelles,  ^itions  **Labor.'' 

1938.  204  pages.  15  francs. — A  dnemat' 
ographic  novel.  Among  its  original  fea^ 
tures  is  the  observance  of  the  unity  of 
time:  in  thirty  hours  is  unrolled  a  com' 
plicated  action,  beginning  in  hilarious 
farce  and  ending  in  drama.  Both  are  sup' 
plied  by  visitors  in  an  ironically  named 
summer  resort  in  the  valley  of  the  Semois. 
Brief  but  pictiiresque  glimpses  of  the  land' 
scape  are  offered  for  good  measure.  The 
cunning  author  handles  his  plot  with  such 
brio  and  groups  such  motley  acti^rs  that 
the  pi^l  shots  at  the  end  are  not  too  Aart' 
ling.  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  makers:  let  us 
laugh  while  we  may,  for  to'morrow.  .  .  . 
If  moral  we  mu&  have,  there  it  is.  Recent 
events  are  certainly  not  foreign  to  the 
writer's  mood;  he  often  reminds  us  of  his 
favorite  hero,Tyl  Ulcnspiegel. — Benj.M. 
Woodbridge.  Re^  College. 

•  Bruno  Gay'Lussac.  Les  Enfants  Aveu' 
gles.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  270  pages. 

18  francs. — Another  example  of  the  many 
contemporary  novels  written  by  youthful 
authors  on  the  torments  of  adolescence. 
A  wealthy  boy,  without  friends,  reasoned 
guidance,  or  aim  seeks  out  the  secrets  of 
the  flesh.  Night  life,  alcohol,  idleness  afford 
no  joy  to  the  sensitive,  discouraged  youth. 
Disillusicmed  in  love,  he  ends  his  life. 
There  is  nothing  lovely,  hopeful,  or 
elevating  in  this  author's  firA  novel,  but, 
as  Mauriac  points  out  in  a  preface,  no 
educator,  no  counselor  can  read  this  book 
without  learning  a  lesson,  for  “here  is 
truthful  te^imony  on  a  subject  in  which 
we  are  accu&cnned  to  lies.''  Notwithftand' 
ing  immaturities  and  certain  crudities  the 
novel  has  flashes  which  foretoken  an 
author's  success. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  David' 
sem  College. 


•  Abel  Herman t.  La  Bigarrure  plait. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  235  pages. — 

Jeunes  Personnes  des  Annies  Trente,  the 
middle  sectiem  of  this  book,  contains  some 
delightful  satire  on  the  mechanical  puppets 
of  what  will  perhaps  be  ^yled  hereafter 
the  Age  of  Freud;  the  bc^  are  Business, 
a  dialogue  between  two  earned  femini^, 
and  La  Camarade,  which  achieves  a 
Molieresque  redtuAio  ad  absurdum  of 
modem  sexual  h'cence.  In  the  other  dia' 
logues  and  tales  of  the  collection  M.  Her' 
mant  leans  a  little  too  ^  backward  in 
his  pseudo'classic  avoidance  of  any  sort 
of  emphasis  or  direct  ^tement.  Is  not  a 
fear  of  the  commonplace  a  fear  of  life 
itself?  Duhamel,  even  Morand,  has  treated 
the  same  subjects  more  satisfyingly,  al' 
though  M.  Hermant  has  admirable  quali' 
ties  of  intelligence  and  &yle.  Other  works 
in  the  volume  include  two  Attic  dialogues 
(Temps  Antiques)  and  Le  Songe  de  ?{apO' 
lion  (L'Hiftoire  Possible). — Alfred  Calpin. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Maurice  Magre.  Le  Trisor  des  Albi' 

geois.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  254 

pages.  16.50  francs. — A  novel  of  the  six' 
teenth  century,  M.  Magre's  fir^  publica' 
tion  since  receiving  la^  year  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Littfirature  Fran^aise.  The  theme 
of  the  Aory  is  the  search  made  by  Michel 
de  Bramaveque,  in  company  with  Tome' 
but,  for  the  Holy  Grail  which  accx>rding 
to  tradition  is  hidden  in  the  Toulouse 
country.  Only  after  he  has  been  excom' 
municated  by  the  church  does  he  realize 
that  the  Grail  for  which  he  has  searched 
so  long  is  in  his  own  heart.  Containing 
magnificent  descriptions — two  particu' 
larly  out^anding  are  the  night  with  the 
wolves  and  the  plague  at  Toulouse — the 
book  is  beautifully  written. — Catherine 
Bradshaw.  College  of  Saint  Teresa,  Wincy 
na,  Minnesota. 

•  MarcellcyFabri.  Puissance  de  la  Foi. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1938.  274 

pages.  15  francs. — A  novel  full  of  poetry 
and  pathos,  of  fantasy  and  philosophy.  The 
bcx)k  is  not  light  either  in  intention  or 
treatment.  It  is  a  serious  Audy  on  an 
intereting  manife^tion  of  metempsycho' 
sis  or  what  is  called  by  modern  psychol' 
ogi^  a  split  personality.  Specifically,  the 
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bocdc  deals  with  the  illusion  of  faith  or 
rather  with  faith  in  an  illusion. 

A  physician  has  saved  a  young  girl  from 
an  attempt  at  suicide  and  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  But  he  soon  discovers  that 
his  patient,  whom  he  later  marries,  is 
mentally  abnormal  and  suffers  from  visions 
and  hallucinations.  In  her  normal  condi' 
tion  she  is  her  own  sweet  self,  but  fre- 
quently  falls  into  trances,  during  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  she  is  trans' 
formed  into  a  girhhriend,  whom  she  loved 
and  1o^  and  whom  she  now  yearns  to 
join,  having  imbibed  from  a  group  of 
crack'brained  myftics  faith  in  a  fusion  of 
two  women's  souls  to  form  a  spiritual  body 
in  heaven.  It  is  only  during  her  recovery 
from  a  second  fhi^rated  attempt  to  end 
her  life,  in  discovering  within  her  the 
fruit  of  the  fusion  of  two  physical  bodies 
forming  a  new  body  on  earth,  that  she  is 
fnally  cured  of  her  chimeras.  The  book 
thus  ends  with  the  viAory  of  truth  over 
faith,  of  body  over  spirit  and  of  this'world' 
liness  over  otherworldliness. 

The  book  is  full  of  disquisitions  on  the 
profounde^  problems  that  have  ever 
puzzled  the  mind  of  man — de^iny  and 
death.  The  remote^  religions  as  well  as 
the  moA  curious  contemporary  cults  pass 
in  review  to  offer  their  answers  to  the 
metaphysical  que^ion:  “Whence  and 
Whiter?” 

The  book  thus  offers  mental  nourish' 
ment  in  addition  to  e^hetic  enjoyment; 
and  every  lover  of  the  imaginative  render' 
ing  of  human  life  in  books  as  well  as  every 
Audent  of  metaphysics  will  enjoy  reading 
this  powerful  portrayal  of  the  puissance 
of  faith  that  may  move  mountains  but 
may  also  shatter  the  lives  of  weak' 
minded  persons. — Maximilien  Rudwni. 
New  York  City. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  L'Enfant  Sau' 
vage.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  283  pages. 
20  francs. — Another  typically  Mont' 
freidian  “novel”  from  the  fertile  pen  of 
one  who  knows  ea^m  Africa  well, 
L'Enfant  Sauvage  is  a  lengthy  narration 
of  the  youth  of  a  boy  of  Somaliland.  His 
adventuresome  career  is  followed  minutely 
from  the  age  of  one  to  fourteen.  He  was 
suckled  and  tended  by  a  goat,  was  aban' 
doned  on  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  lived 


in  the  highlands  with  the  flocks,  was  a 
fisherman,  loved  and  loA.  The  ^ry  moves 
slowly  at  times,  yet  one  will  find  much  that 
is  exceedingly  intere^ing  and  enlighten' 
ing.  The  communion  between  man  and 
bea^,  the  life  of  the  seafarers,  the  lore  and 
the  manners  of  this  little  known  region,  are 
among  the  themes  treated!  by  a^writer  who 
has  observed  much,  and  has,  perhaps, 
invented  at  times.  As  usual  there  are 
several  illuArations  from  the  author's 
photographs. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Jean  Paillard.  Ghana,  ville  perdue. 

Paris.  Lea  Oeuvres  Fran9aises.  1938. 

222  pages.  15  francs. — ^This  beaud^lly 
written  novel  presents  the  persi^ent  an' 
tagonism  that  exi^  between  Europe  and 
Africa.  The  hero,  a  French  officer,  comes 
by  devious  ways  to  know  where  emee 
^ood  the  town  of  Ghana,  a  thriving  center, 
the  might  of  which  is  now  almoA  a 
myth.  At  laA  elucidating  the  cause  of  its 
decay  he  finds  a  way  to  remote  its  former 
greatness,  at  the  same  time  providing 
a  means  of  subsidence  for  the  impoverished 
native  population.  He  throws  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  difficult  undertak' 
ing. 

But  he  is  derided  by  his  fellow  Euro' 
peans  and  he  finds  indead  of  appreciatioh 
and  gratitude  only  hodility  among  the 
natives.  His  work  is  sabotaged,  his  cO' 
workers  are  murdered,  there  is  even  an 
attempt  againd  his  life,  all  because  his 
beneficent  work  infringes  upon  tribal 
taboos. 

The  conditiems  so  movingly  depided 
exid  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  thwarting 
the  unselfish  efforts  of  some  whites. 

The  author  speaks  authoritatively;  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
Black  Africa;  his  message  is  made  more 
vivid  by  the  doried  form  he  chose  to  give 
it. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahcxna. 

•  Ebba  de  Pauli.  L'Ermite.  NeuchStel. 

Delachaux  et  Niedle.  1938.  200  pages. 

3  Swiss  francs. — Ebba  de  Pauli  has  distin' 
guished  herself  in  social  service  adivides 
and  in  the  revival  of  religious  living  in  her 
native  country,  Sweden.  Without  basing 
her  teachings  upon  any  confessional 
sydem  she  has  sought  to  inspire  in  her 
countrymen  a  personally'h'ved  Chridianity 
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applied  to  die  social  domain.  To  my  mind, 
bff  “novel”  VErmiu,  here  in  French 
translation,  mirrors  admirably  the  moft 
highly'conceived  Chriftianity.  The  Hermit 
of  die  Mountain  whom  all  the  people  of 
the  village  below  consult  is  an  arreting 
Bgure  of  rare  spiritual  development,  in^ 
capable  of  disposing  of  human  problems 
through  ready'made  formulae.  Even  a 
ncxi^^hri^tian,  yes,  even  a  fiercely^mili' 
tant  freethinker,  should  be  ftruck  by  the 
incredibly  rich  ethical  content  of  Chris's 
teachings  in  the  light  of  the  Hermit’s  inter' 
pretadon  and  application  of  them. — Felix 
B.  Ciiwanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Marguerite  Perroy.  Les  benis  de  mon 
Fire.  Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1937.  220 

pages.  15  francs. — Marguerite  Perroy  has 
written  a  number  of  pious  works,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  or  recognized  with 
special  approval  by  other  impressive 
sponsors.  She  is  thoughtful,  and  she  writes 
much  better  than  the  average  pious 
purveyor  of  didacticism.  The  present 
group  of  short  sketches  are  nearly  all 
touching  and  impressive.  The  author  is 
extremely  serious  about  certain  Catholic 
dogmas,  the  permanently  binding  nature 
of  the  marriage  relation,  Ae  eternal  punish' 
inent  of  the  suicide,  the  irrevocably  sad 
ftateof  the  sinner  who  dies  without  certain 
ceremonial  assiftance  from  a  prie^,  the 
inevitable  wickedness  of  the  heretic — and 
her  watchful  orthodoxy  is  a  little  in  the 
way  of  her  gift  as  a  ^tory  teller.  But  the 
ftories  in  which  there  are  neither  Cath' 
olics  nor  Marxifts,  but  oily  kind  hearts  and 
poor  sinners,  like  the  beautiful  Papa,  in 
vdiich  a  down'and'outer  triumphs  grimly 
over  temptation  (there  are  no  cheap  re' 
wards  or  banal  happy  endings  in  these 
honeA  little  narratives)  are  often  very  real 
and  powerful. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Joseph  Pcyr6.  De  Cape  et  d'epie. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  270  pages.  18 

francs. — Peyrf  has  captured  in  a  series  of 
vivid  scenes  the  glamor  (often  makeshift 
and  ephemeral),  the  heroism,  the  sordid' 
ness,  and  the  privation  all  inextricably 
associated  with  the  Bullfighter’s  life. 

I  say  Bullfighter  advisedly,  for  he  explores 
the  inner  lift  of  representative  men  of  all 
the  varieties,  from  Toreador  to  Banderil' 


lero,  comprising  that  misunderftood  pro' 
fession.  Wisely  he  makes  the  Torero  the 
central  object  of  his  analysis  and  leaves 
the  Arena,  for  the  moA  part,  to  the  facile 
travel  books.  Peyri  is  at  his  absolute  beft 
when  he  lays  bare  the  warring  psycho' 
logical  elements  of  fear,  nonchalance,  ptO' 
fessional  pride,  and  necessity  which  go 
so  largely  to  make  up  the  Torero's  valor. 
Having  written  with  the  warm  sympathy 
and  yet  cool  insight  of  the  foreigner  who 
has  lived  intimately  with  them,  Peyrfi  has 
eschewed  the  superficial,  romantic  view' 
point  of  the  ignorant  and  has  placed  the 
profession  in  the  plane  of  the  real  without 
diminishing  whatever  remains  of  heroic 
about  it. — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Jean  de  La  Varende.  T^eZ'de'Cuir. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  290  pages.  18 

francs. — The  romantic  tale  of  the  amorous 
exploits  of  a  gentleman  wounded  in  the 
Napolecxiic  wars,  Roger  de  Tainchebraye. 
Wearing  a  leather  mask  to  hide  his  hop 
ribly  disfigured  hce,  and  making  love  suc' 
cessfuUy  to  women  of  all  classes,  he  be' 
comes  a  legendary  figure  among  the  people 
of  his  province.  The  Aory  of  his  affairs,  and 
his  one  unfortunate  real  love,  which  could 
have  become  a  mere  don  Juanesque  come' 
dy,  is  given  a  more  sombre  and  tragic  teme 
by  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  suffering, 
both  physical  and  spiritual,  which  is  in' 
fiid^d  upon  him  by  his  wounded  face. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alexandre  Vialatte.  Badonce  et  les 
CrSatures.  Uz^  en  Languedoc.  Aux 

^itions  de  la  Cigale.  1937.  110  pages. — 
Three  short  narratives,  the  firft  of  which 
furnishes  the  title  of  the  book.  These 
Tories  differ  in  subject  matter,  but  all  of 
them  present  in  Ariking  fashion  odd  quirks 
of  ch^der  and  bizarre  situations  which 
remind  one  of  some  of  the  personages  of 
Vidor  Hugo.  Pungent  humor,  morrover, 
which  arises  from  peculiar  motivatKxis  and 
from  charadors’  response  to  situations, 
lends  piquancy  and  vivacity  to  the  author’s 
Ayle. — R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

•  Jean'Paul  Zimmermann.  Le  Concert 
sans  OrcheStre.  Paris  and  NeuchiteL 

Vidor  Attinger.  1937.  279  pages.  22J0 
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francs. — Zimmennann,  poet,  translator, 
dramatic,  and  novelift,  has  well  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  lives  of  a  group  of  un' 
known  arti^  in  a  small  community,  their 
friendships,  quarrels,  defeats,  and  suc' 
cesses.  There  is  little  Ariking  in  the  lives 
of  the  arti^,  yet  their  numerous  and 
lengdiy  conversations,  the  telling  of  their 
ads  and  thoughts,  produce  an  impression 
of  reality  altogether  notable  and  reveal 
their  powerlessness  to  control  their  dedi^ 


nies.  The  author  is  expert  in  charader  por- 
trayal:  the  leading  figure.  Wild,  for  ex' 
ample,  bizarre  mixture  of  confliding  char' 
aderidics,  dands  out  vividly.  Some  of  the 
scenes  are  very  intense,  the  charaders' 
quarrels  leading  them  into  situations  of 
brutish  violence.  Not  altogether  pleasing 
reading,  this  novel  is  different  and  more 
thoughtful  than  many  another  modem 
work. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 


(For  other  bool(s  m  Gemuin,  see  **Head'Lrners") 


•  Herman  von  Baravalle.  Zahlen  fur 
Jedennann.  Stuttgart.  Franckh's^ 

Verlagshandlung.  1938.  148  pages.  2.10 
marks. — An  intereding  coUedion  of  fig' 
ures  and  formulas  from  all  the  fields  of 
technique,  science  and  daily  life.  We  learn, 
for  indance  that  there  are  in  New  York  as 
many  people  as  in  Germany’s  7  larged 
cities;  that  the  highed  building  of  the 
world  is  381  meters  high.  Then  there  are 
such  very  different  figures  as  the  thermal 
condudivity  of  various  subdances,  etc. 
Such  a  book,  Americanized  and  translated, 
would  probably  sell  well. — Rudolf  Seiden. 
Kansas  City. 

•  Der  }^eue  Broclfhaus.  Allbuch  in  vier 
Banden  und  einem  Atlas.  Vierter 

Band.  S'Z.  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1938. 
848  double'column  pages.  11.50  and  15 
marks. — We  have  already  noted  the  ap' 
pearance  of  each  one  of  the  four  earli^ 
volumes  of  this  useful  work  (Summer, 
1937,  p.  332;  Autumn,  1937,  p.  465; 
Spring,  1938,  p.  210;  Summer,  1938,  p. 
335).  No  more  varied,  inclusive,  careful 
or  judicious  reference  work  has  ever  been 
devised.  From  Adam  to  Adolf,  from 
London  to  Lycaonia,  from  theology  to 
thermos  bottles,there  is  scarcely  an  indivi' 
dual,  locality,  or  inditution  in  human 
hidory  which  does  not  have  some  atten' 
tion — and  many  subjeds  have  an  amount 


of  attention  that  you  would  not  find  in 
the  bulkied  encyclopedias.  Whether  your 
intered  lies  in  the  field  of  football,  philoh 
ogy,  the  saxophone,  the  hidory  of  art  or 
the  breeding  of  Belgian  hares,  you  will 
find  detailed  information  here.  There  may 
be  other  countries  which  make  as  good 
reference  books  as  the  Germans,  but  there 
are  certainly  no  other  reference  books  which 
pack  so  much  that  is  helpful  into  such 
incredibly  small  space — though  the  Brock' 
haus  didionaries  do  not  require  the  madery 
of  a  special  code  before  they  can  be  con' 
suited,  as  in  the  case  of  some  German 
works. — This  lad  volume  of  Der  ?{eue 
Brochjtaus  is  especially  important  because 
it  carries  a  supplement  on  Das  Deutsche 
Reich  seit  dem  13.  Mdrz  1938.  A  second 
supplement  incorporating  the  Sudetenland 
is  to  be  furnished  without  additional  cod. 
In  general,  you  would  exped  so  race' 
conscious  a  country  as  Hitler's  Germany 
to  set  its  trade-mark  very  legibly  on  even 
a  general  encyclopedia.  In  this,  Der  T^eue 
Brocl{haus  will  not  disappoint  you.  Every 
Gauleiter  of  the  thirty-some  is  lided  here 
as  large  as  Talleyrand  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  But  iui’t  th^e  food  fcv  not  completely 
discouraged  meditation  in  the  fad  that 
the  articles  on  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
even  the  one  on  Shakespeare,  are  much 
longer  than  the  article  on  Adolf  Hitler? — 
R.  T.  H. 
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•  Mariiold's  Jugendbucher. — Hcftc  7 
6^  8.  Franz  Lichtenberger.  Kleiti'Su' 

sel. — 14.  Erich  Bockemuhl.  Von  allerlei 
Titren. — 16.  Franz  Lichtenberger.  Was  wir 
von  den  Pflanzen  erzdhlt  haben. —  26,  Hein- 
rich  Burhenne.  Das  Erfinderbuchlein. — 
43.  Franz  Lichtenberger.  Das  abenteuerli' 
che  Simplizms  Simplizissinuu. — 46.  Ah 
fired  Hoschke.  Sieg  und  Tod  am  Sudpol. — 
Halle  a.  S.  Carl  Marhold.  48  pages  mini' 
mum.  35  and  60  pfennigs. — Marhold's 
Jugendbucher  series  now  contains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  volumes.  They  seem 
to  be  selling  well,  and  they  deserve  their 
success.  Inexpensive  but  very  neatly 
printed  (eight  or  ten  of  them  are  in  Latin 
characters),  they  offer  worth'whilc  mate' 
rial  in  a  fcMin  which  is  evidently  pleasing 
to  children.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Klein' 
Susel  pair,  are  intended  for  very  young 
readers,  whereas  several  of  the  infbrma' 
tional  ones.  Das  Erfinderbuchlein  (extreme' 
ly  well  done)  and  Sieg  und  Tod  cim  Sudpol, 
would  be  read  with  intereft  by  any  adult, 
for  all  their  careful  simph'city.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  liA  that  ^e  collection 
varies  from  the  aefthetic  to  the  practicral, 
from  the  useful  to  the  ornamental.  There 
is  a  Life  of  Luther,  one  of  the  Fuhrer,  and 
one  volume  of  work  by  the  children  them' 
selves,  a  sent  of  thing  which  is  very 
popular  nowadays. — A  g<x)d  deal  of  this 
matter  could  pro6tably  be  edited  for  the 
use  of  ^dents  of  Ckrman  in  foreign  coun' 
tries. — H.  K.  L. 

•  R.  V.  Elmayer'Ve^enbrugg.  Die 
Welteislehre.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^ 

Amelang.  1938.  80  pages.  1.20  marks. — 
An  interefting  introduction  to  Horbiger’s 
cosmic  ice  theory.  Althcxigh  scientific  and 
speculative  in  nature,  the  book  has  been 
written  in  a  ^le  that  can  be  underAcxxl 
by  the  layman. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Friedrich  Hcxler.  Bal(teriologie  und 
Hygiene  des  tdglkhen  Lebens.  Jena. 

Gu^v  Fischer.  1937.  210  p^es.  6.00 
marks. — Dr.  Hoder,  director  of  the 
Hygienic  InAitute  of  Bremen,  brings  in 
this  bcx>k  in  a  popular  scientific  manner 
the  moft  important  and  mo^  interefting 
facts  of  bacteriology  and  hygiene.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  translate  this  bcx>k  or 
to  write  a  similar  one,  since  there  seems 


to  be  no  exactly  similar  work  in  Engh'sh. — 
R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City. 

•  Rosemarie  Clausen.  Mensch  ohne 
Masl(e.  Text  von  Karl  Blanck.  Stutt' 

gart.  Tazzelwurm  Verlag.  23  pages  of 
text  plus  80  fiill'page  illuArations. — In  his 
intrcxlucticm  to  this  marvelous  collection 
of  close'ups  of  actors  in  their  moA  effective 
r61es,  Karl  Blanck  propounds  the  interest' 
ing  theory,  already  adumbrated  in  the 
book's  title,  that  the  interpretation  of 
a  genuine  dramatic  personality,  a  Hamlet 
or  a  Hedda  Gabler,  has  not  put  on  a  mask 
like  the  old  Roman  actors  or  the  Eskimos 
in  their  religious  ceremonials,  but  has  tal^en 
off  the  mask  which  ninc'tcnths  of  us  wear 
almo^  conftantly,  and  which  we  discard 
cxily  in  those  moments  of  revealing  crisis 
that  the  great  dramatic  have  known  how 
to  arre&  and  the  great  actors  have  known 
how  to  recapture  with  the  aid  of  voice, 
face  and  ge^re.  Rosemarie  Clausen,  a 
photographer  who  specializes  in  actors, 
gives  us  cme  item  in  this  revelation, 
namely  the  contribution  which  can  be 
brought  by  crucial  infants  in  the  play  of 
facial  expression,  and  her  close'ups  of 
Maria  Koppenhofer  as  the  gypsy  in  Carl 
Hauptmann's  Musil(,  Erhard  Siedel  in 
Shakespeare's  Tempeft,  Werner  Krauss 
in  (jcrhart  Hauptmann's  Michael  Kramer 
(certainly,  from  every  angle,  cme  of  the 
mo&  expert  photographs  ever  made),  the 
lovely  Viktoria  von  Ballasko  ancl  the 
irresiAible  Schaufuss  and  Kuhlmann  in 
Hans  Balzer's  Hein  Godenwind,  to  mentiem 
cxily  a  few  of  the  happier,  are  fascinating 
and  full  of  in^ructiveness.  We  should 
think  that  every  actor  in  the  world  and 
every  ^dent  of  physiognomy  would  want 
this  beautiful  collection. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Friedrich  Meinecke.  Schiller  und  der 
Individualitdtsgedanl(e.  Leipzig.  Felix 

Meiner.  1937. 47  pages.  1.80  marks. — The 
concept  progress  is  something  new  in  his' 
tory.  And  the  mess  that  mcxlem  man  has 
made  tends  to  void  the  idea  of  progress. 
Schiller  believed  in  the  individuality  of 
each  being,  whose  [perfection,  according 
to  its  own  endowments,  was  the  goal  of 
training  and  knowledge;  the  latter  being 
common  property. 

There  is  scxnething  decidedly  whole' 
some  in  this  concept  for  a  day  of  mass' 
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produdtion  and  Aandardizaticm  in  fadory 
and  school.  Bed  of  all,  it  gives  range  to 
both:  totalitarianism  and  individualism. 
As  an  antidote,  however,  to  cultural 
reHedions  from  the  technical  dandardiza' 
tion  of  this  generation  Schiller's  thesis 
excels.  Here  we  have  Emerson's  Divinity 
School  Address:  “They  know  not  that  one 
soul,  and  their  soul,  is  wiser  than  the 
whole  world.'' — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Tamara  Solonewitsch.  Hinter  den  Ku* 
lusen  der  Sowjet'Propaganda.  Aus 
dcm  Tagebuch  einer  Sowjet'Dolmetsche' 
rin.  Translated  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Schulze. 
Essen.  Essener  Verlagsandalt.  1938.  254 
pages. — One  is  always  inclined  to  accept 
propaganda  or  anti'propaganda  cum  grano 
salis.  However,  this  frank  and  draight' 
forward  account  by  one  who  againd 
her  will,  because  it  was  her  only  way 
of  making  a  living,  served  as  interpreter 
for  the  soviets  and  saw  much  that 
was  concealed  from  foreign  observers 
carries  an  air  of  authenticity.  And  her 
maders  apparently  regarded  her  account 
as  only  too  true,  for,  according  to  the 
jacket,  she  “6el  am  3.  Februar  in  Sc^ 
einem  Anschlag  von  bolschewidischer 
Hand  zum  Opfer.” 

The  authoress'  main  task  was  to  accom' 
pany  conduded  parties  of  British  miners 
and  other  laborers  on  the  long  journey 
from  Moscow  via  Kharkov,  Rodov, 
Wladikawkas,  Grosny  and  Tiflis  to  Baku 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  back  and  cooperate 
with  less  linguidically  gifted  guides  in 
showing  the  gueds  what  they  ought  to  see 
and  keeping  them  from  seeing  less  rosy 
aspeds  of  Russian  life.  Certain  myderious 
individuals,  who  underdood  some  English 
and  were  perhaps  representatives  of  the 
GPU,  never  let  her  out  of  earshot.  Her 
account  is  mod  fascinating  reading,  replete 
with  amusing  and  sometimes  pathetic 
incidents.  There  is  one  naively  odd  Rus' 
sian  touch:  Frau  Solonewitsch  speaks  affec' 
tionately  of  her  husband,  author  of  the 
anti'soviet  Die  Verlorenen  in  two  volumes, 
but  toward  the  end  of  her  book  tells  of  a 
new  love  that  came  into  her  life  without 
deigning  to  inform  the  reader  whether 
friend  husband  died  or  was  disposed  of 
by  a  free^and'easy  soviet  divorce.  After 


endless  red  tape  she  attains  her  goal  in 
life,  that  is,  to  escape  from  the  Sowjetpara' 
dies  and  live  in  Germany.  However,  her 
rhapsodies  about  life  in  Germany  are 
almod  too  ecdatic.  All  in  all,  this  reviewer 
is  inclined  to  accept  her  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  subjed  regarding  which 
it  is  mod  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  truth. — 
Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Adolf  Sturmthal.  Die  grosse  Krise. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1937.  371  pages. 

7  Swiss  francs. — A  complete  pidure  of 
the  economic  crisis  of  this  decade,  written 
for  the  educated  layman.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  radical  drudural  change 
of  world  economy  as  well  as  of  the  varicxis 
national  economies  since  1914.  Where  are 
we  going?  What  will  be  the  new  sexial 
sydem?  A  capitalism  for  whose  dability 
and  defense  againd  future  crises  the  date 
ads,  mud  develop  into  date  capitalism. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  economic  order 
whose  very  exidence  and  prohtability  is 
conditioned  by  an  adherence  to  an 
economy  of  scarcity,  for  which  the  pubh'c 
mud  pay,  conditutes  an  obdacle  in  the 
path  of  full  utilization  of  economic  resour' 
ces.  What  will  it  be?  Autocratic  date 
capitalism  or  democratic  colledivism?  The 
lx»k  should  be  translated  into  English; 
it  is  thought'provoking  and  yet  fadual. — 
Philipp  H.  Lohman.  Miami  University. 

•  Paul  Wentzeke.  1848:  Die  unvollende' 
te  deutsche  Revolution.  Munchen.  F. 

Bruckmann.  1938.  255  pages.  7-80  marks. 
— Every  generation,  it  is  said,  desires  to 
rewrite  hidory  according  to  the  intereds 
of  its  own  day.  This  urge  for  reinterprets' 
tion,  especially  drong  in  National  Socialid 
Germany,  partly  explains  this  volume  on 
the  “uncompleted”  Revolution  of  1848. 
It  begins  with  the  “didate”  of  1803  by 
which  Napoleon  imposed  on  defeated 
Germany  a  humiliating  reorganizati(m, 
which  pradically  involved  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  After 
sketching  the  War  of  Liberation,  the  rise 
of  the  dudent  Burschenschaften,  and  the 
great  ideals  of  German  Unity  and  Liberty, 
the  author  moves  quickly  to  the  compli' 
cated  revolutions  of  1848.  They  were  com' 
pheated  because  the  revolutionary  move' 
ments  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  FrankfWt  and 
other  capitals  were  so  interdependent  and 
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consequently  so  kaleidoscopic  in  the  play 
of  shifdng  forces.  Herr  Wentzckc  con' 
denses  the  ftory  in  vivid  and  intere^ing 
^shion,  and  enlivens  it  with  some  forty 
contemporary  caricatures  and  illuAra' 
tions.  But  his  effort  at  condensation  of 
material  and  vividness  of  expression  some' 
times  obscures  his  clarity  of  thought. 
Though  he  has  no  footnotes,  it  is  clear 
that  he  has  used  the  beft  authorities — 
Blum,  Valentin,  Brandenburg,  Srbik  and 
others.  He  adds  little  that  is  new,  but  his 
volume  is  very  welcome  both  because 
there  is  no  good,  short,  up'to<late  account 
of  the  1848  Revolution,  and  because  his 
parallels  with  the  so<^lled  revolutions  of 
1918  and  1933  have  a  very  modem  inter' 
eft. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Numme  Numsen.  Hermann  Claudius. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1938.  97 

pages.  2  marks. — With  a  fine  and  sym' 
pathetic  underftanding  Numsen  analyzes 
Claudius'  charafter  and  his  development 
as  man  and  as  author.  In  a  poetic,  yet 
agreeably  concrete  language,  he  shows 
Claudius  as  a  poet  of  the  large  city,  of 
children  and  nature,  of  disillusionment 
and  the  hopes  of  life,  of  a  religious  attach' 
ment  to  his  North  German  soil.  In  this 
year  of  1938,  we  do  not  expeft  him  to  have 
much  sympathy  for  the  author's  social 
humanitarianism  and  outdated  fraternal 
respect  for  mankind,  but  Numsen  treats 
this  “deviation"  with  agreeable  fumess. 
Numsen  is  more  concerned  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  general  spirit  of  Clau' 
dius'  works  than  with  an  analysis  of  form; 
for  his  intereft  is  not  that  of  a  literary 
hiftorian,  but  of  an  appreciative  friend 
of  poetry. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin 
College. 

•  Oskar  Jellinek.  Die  GeiHes'  und 

LebenStragodie  der  Enl(el  Goethes. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  115  pages. — A 
delineation  of  the  human  tragedy  of  the 
descendants  of  Goethe.  The  son,  Auguft, 
flees  his  fiunily  and  dies  in  desolation  in 
Italy.  His  wife,  the  gifted  and  genial 
Ottilie,  expends  her  treasury  of  love  not 
always  wisely;  her  beautiful  grand' 
daughter,  Alma,  dies  in  ycxmg'maiden' 
hcxxl;  the  two  sons,  Walter  and  Wolf, 
try  their  wings  to  match  the  eagle,  and 
fiiiL  They  die  after  chronologically  normal 


periods  of  life  and  end  the  genealogy.  But 
they  have  given  the  world,  intaft,  Goe' 
the's  hterary  bequeft.  The  bcx)k  is  very 
well  done. — John  P.  C.  Green.  McKees' 
pcMt,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Hermann  Stresau.  Joseph  Conrad, 
Der  TragH^er  des  Weftens.  Berlin. 

Verlag  Die  Runde.  1937.  203  pages.  5.50 
marks. — Although  brief,  this  is  an  ad' 
mirable  biographical  and  critical  ftudy  of 
Conrad.  It  is  accurate  as  to  fac^,  richly 
sympathetic  as  regards  spiritual  values, 
and  beautifully  written.  In  short,  it  is  the 
kind  of  volume  which  cme  often  longs  for 
but  seldcxn  finds  about  a  favorite  author. 
Lovers  of  Conrad  and  readers  unacquainted 
with  his  work  will  do  well  not  to  negleft 
any  of  the  chapters,  but  moft  particularly 
those  treating  the  novelift's  dicftion  and 
technique,  his  realism,  and,  especially,  his 
“tragisdies  Weltbild." — Jexvel  ^urti' 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joseph  Weingartner.  Abdiard  und 
Bernhard.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1937. 

380  pages.  5.50  marks. — A  needed  work 
well  done.  Tex)  much  does  the  mcxlem  man 
discount  the  Middle  Ages.  The  present 
delineation  re'vitalizes  pre'Reformation 
Catholicism  with  purpose  and  meaning, 
giving  glimpses  of  the  universality  of  the 
interefts  and  influence  of  the  Church. 
Conflicts  and  errors  there  were,  as  by' 
produ(^  of  a  living  society.  Abelard,  one 
of  the  firft  modems,  served  his  day  and 
his  Church  at  a  tragic  coft  which  in  the 
end,  having  attained  to  peace,  he  no  longer 
counted.  Bernard,  the  man  of  impassioned 
faith,  representing  the  church  of  tradition, 
fought  him  and  won  dizzying  viftories, 
only  to  tafte  in  the  end,  also,  the  bitter 
dregs  of  disillusionment.  Thus  compre' 
bending  at  the  laft,  both  realize  the  verity 
of  the  word:  “And  the  greateft  of  these 
is  love."  Hcloise  had  in  her  own  way 
discovered  a  spiritual  experience  beyond 
the  human  relaticxiship  with  Abelard. 
Here,  too,  suffering  burned  the  dross  away, 
revealing  pure  and  abiding  gold. — John 
P.  C.  Grew.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Eberhard  Dennert.  Hindurch  zum 
Licht.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  298 

pages.  5  marks. — Eberhard  Dennert,  bot' 
anift,  schoolmafter,  theologian,  editor. 
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pubh'ci^,  has  written  of  a  life  fiiil  of 
“Arbeit  und  Kampf,”  and  one  gets  the 
impression  from  his  vivid  autobiography 
that  he  enjoyed  the  ^rife  even  more  than 
the  work.  He  received  his  botanical  train' 
ing  under  Wigand,  a  violent  opponent  of 
Darwinism,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  6ght  againA  the  moni^ic  philosophy 
of  Haeckel,  the  bitterness  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  in  these  more  toh 
Mant  times.  Dennert  organized  the  Kepler' 
bund,  a  society  devoted  to  the  reconcilia' 
tion  of  the  fadts  of  natural  science  with 
philosophy  and  religious  experience.  Haek' 
kel  was  the  arch  fiend  againA  whom  the 
polemics  of  the  society  were  directed. 
Dennert's  out^anding  contribution  to 
education  was  the  introdu(^on  into  his 
Padagogium  at  Godesburg  of  the  museum 
and  the  laboratory  as  integral  parts  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  His  accept' 
ance  of  the  present  regime  in  Germany  is 
indicated  by  his  pride  in  quoting  the  fob 
lowing  ^tement  by  Rudolf  Hess:  “The 
spirit  of  this  in^itution  for  decades  has 
been  the  spirit  of  National  Socialism  in 
its  beA  form,’*  and  in  his  identification  of 
Haeckel  with  a  “Jewish'democratic'  Marx' 
iA”  political  group.  Dennert  is  now  editor 
of  Lsben  und  Weltanschauung. — A.  O. 
Weese.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Bruno  Liljefors.  Das  Reich  des  Wildes. 

Zweite  Auflage.  Autorisicrte  Ueber' 
tragung  aus  dem  Schwedischen  von  Hete 
Willccke.  Neudamm.  Verlag  J.  Neumann. 
1938.  186  large  pages.  24  colored  plates. 
33  black  and  white  drawings  in  the 
text. — This  is  one  of  the  moA  gorgeous 
of  recent  books.  Bruno  Liljefors  is  a  power' 
ful  artiA.  His  landscapes  show  the  au^re 
beauties  of  the  North  with  unforgettable 
vigor  and  beauty.  His  birds  and  animals 
are  done  with  great  accuracy,  with  sim¬ 
plicity,  ease  and  charm.  His  abounding 
sympathy  and  his  drollery  are  evident 
everywhere,  in  his  honeA  “Selb^bildnis” 
as  well  as  in  numerous  pictures  of  hunters 
and  otfier  human  figures  set  again^  a 
background  of  living  and  inanimate  nature. 
He  has  lived  with  nature  all  his  long  life, 
and  his  wise  and  kindly  notes  on  animal  life 
are  both  inAnu^ve  and  delightful.  He 
loves  animals  devotedly.  What  logical 
quirk  in  his  nature  allows  him  to  take 


pleasure  in  deftroying  them?  Half  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  defficed  by  weapons  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  presence  of  corpses. — 
H.  K.  L. 

•  Hans  Retzlaffi.  Bauemhochzeit  in 
Elsass.  Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland. 

1937.  20  pages  — A  description  of  a  color¬ 
ful  wedding  ceremony  from  the  delivery  of 
the  invitations  by  SchmoUburschen  to  the 
close  of  the  wedding  day — which  by  no 
means  ends  the  fe^ivities.  The  little  book 
is  illu^rated  with  thirty-three  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  bridal  party  and  wedding 
gue^s  decked  out  in  their  traditional  sober 
finery. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  EmA  Wilhelm  Eschmann.  Erdachte 
Briefe.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  153 

pages. — This  little  colledtion  of  imagina¬ 
tive  exercises,  very  brilliantly  written, 
simulates  the  thoughtful  mind  to  all  sorts 
of  curious  refledtions.  PirA  of  all,  what 
would  a  man  want  to  do  the  thing  for? 
Merely  to  show  how  clever  he  is,  in  how 
many  different  ages  he  feels  at  home? 
Merely  to  let  the  reader  dip  into  a  few 
random  periods  of  hiAory?  Hardly.  Isn’t 
it  more  likely  that  he  would  have  a  message 
to  convey,  one  which  for  some  reason  he 
had  juA  as  soon  transmit  rather  than  an¬ 
nounce  as  his  own?  And  wouldn’t  he  in 
that  case  put  in  a  few  red  herrings  to 
throw  any  possible  yappers  off  the  scent? 
Red  herrings  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end?  Reviewers  are  praising  the  cleverness 
of  this  book,  but  not  all  of  them  realize 
juA  how  clever  it  is. — There  are  26  let¬ 
ters,  of  which  the  fir^  three  relate  to 
Herodotus,  Parmenides,  and  Socrates,  the 
la^  one  to  nothing  much,  and  the  next-to- 
laA  is  a  bit  of  witty  by-play;  interspersed 
there  are  letters  about  Machiavelli,  Goethe, 
Kant,  and  Stendhal.  But  fourteen  of  the 
letters,  totalling  some  70  pages,  concern 
the  ChriAian  religion,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  from  the  laA,  written  in  1934-35  by 
anybody  to  anybody,  ccHitain  sentences 
like  this:  “Denn  der  Gekrcuzigte,  auf  den 
sich  jede  Wissenschaft  zu  beziehen  hat,  iA 
immer  da.  Es  i&  nicht  erlaubt,  sein  Wesen 
auf  einen  geschichtlichen  Vorgang  ein- 
zuschranken.  Der  Gekreuzigte:  das  iA  jede 
Wirklichkeit,  die  leidet  und  unvollendet 
iA  und  nach  der  dienenden  Tat  verlangt.’’ 
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He  who  runs  may  not  read  this,  but  he 
who  ftops  to  think  will  get  the  point. — 
Bayard  Si  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hans  Kern.  Die  Suleni^nde  der  Ro' 
mantii^.  Berlin-Lichterfeldc.  Widu' 
kind'Verlag,  Alexander  Boss.  1937.  61 
pages.  1.50  marks. — If  a  new  prophet  were 
to  announce  that  all  our  present  woes  arc 
to  be  blamed  on  the  cartographers  who 
at  the  beheft  of  some  demoniac  power  are 
cutting  up  the  fair  body  of  Mother  Earth 
with  their  surgical  network  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes;  that  in  the  end  our  globe 
will  be  broken  apart  in  the  region  of 
the  equator  and  the  vital  currents  of 
inter 'polar  magnetism  will  be  disrupted — 
if  we  read  such  a  warning  in  our  news' 
paper  we  should  look  at  the  date  firft 
to  make  sure  it  wasn’t  the  fir^  of  April. 
And  yet,  try  to  imagine  the  panic  that 
might  ensue  if  such  apocalyptic  oracles 
were  to  be  taken  seriously  fit  is  nonsense 
to  assume  that  nonsense  can  do  no  harm 
and  that  truth  is  waiting  around  the 
comer,  an  ever 'ready  deus  ex  machina. 

The  vision  juft  evoked  of  a  living 
cosmos  undergoing  viviseftion  at  the  hands 
of  fiendish  intelleftuals  is  put  forth  with 
fanatic  aeal  by  Klages  and  his  apoftles, 
and  countless  millions  among  the  “soulful” 
are  ready  to  heed  the  call;  ready  that  is 
to  commit^  againft  the  mind  and  its 
representatives  the  very  crimes  of  which 
the  mind  has  been  falsely  accused. 

Under  pretext  of  tracing  the  evident 
Rcnnantic  anceftry  of  Klages’  alarming 
revelations,  an  easy  job  done  supremely 
well,  our  little  pamphlet  under  review 
sets  out  confidendy  to  enlift  new  recruits 
for  the  Holy  War  againft  the  “Geift  als 
Widcrsacher  der  Secle.”  A  clever  slogan 
this,  no  doubt,  “the  Intelleft  as  Enemy 
of  the  Soul”;  but  is  it  more  dun  a 
catchpenny?  Is  not  thought  precisely 
that  adivity  which  less  than  any  other 
embroils  the  soul?  May  we  not  go  further 
and  assert  that  to  the  extent  that  think' 
ing  seems  to  affed  the  soul  it  can’t  be 
thinking  at  all;  for  is  not  thinking  the 
one  and  only  process  which  by  definition 
leaves  intod  Ae  objed  of  its  operation? 
The  little  trick  of  palming  off  on  the 
unwary  the  phrase  “to  make  somethmg 
unchangeable”  for  the  corred  one,  “to 


leave  something  unchanged,”  the  petty 
device  of  wilfully  confusing  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  “to  sever”  and  “to  diftin' 
guish”,  are  worthy  of  a  school  of  thought 
which  prides  itself  on  hating  thought. — 
Frederick  L.  Pfeiffer.  University  of  Minne' 
sota. 

•  Friedrich  Oefterle.  Die  AnthropO' 
logic  des  Parazelsus.  Berlin.  Junker 

und  Diinnhaupt.  1937. 151  pages.  3  marks. 
— Within  this  brief  compass,  the  author 
gives  a  reliable  and  well  documented 
analysis  of  the  Weltanschauung  of  Para' 
celsus,  the  pioneer  of  modem  medicine. 
He  is  very  careful  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
nuny  ambiguous  ftatements  of  this  think' 
er  of  the  transition  period  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Renaissance,  and  he  avoids  the 
difficulty  of  attributing  too  much  weight 
to  Paracelsus’  dependence  on  medieval 
theology  and  on  scholaftic  terminology, 
as  well  as  the  even  more  serious  difficulty 
of  taking  his  alchemy  and  aftrology  too 
literally.  In  the  Renaissance  idea  of  an 
organic  and  panentheiftic  cosmos,  he  suc' 
ceeds  in  presenting  an  intelligible  syn' 
thesis  of  apparent  contradiAions.  He 
reveals  the  consiftency  of  Paracelsus’ 
dynamic  conception  of  God,  man,  and 
nature.  In  the  chapter  on  Der  Mensch  und 
sein  Schicksal,  Paracelsus’  treatment  of  the 
relation  between  causality  amd  free  will 
appears  as  a  decided  ftep  towards  the  solu' 
tion  which  Kant  offers  to  this  problem. 
This  monograph  deserves  to  be  recom' 
mended  to  all  those  interefted  in  the  his' 
tory  of  German  hiftory,  philosophy  and 
literature. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin 
College. 

•  Karl  Bomhausen.  Deutscher  Volks' 
glaube  in  der  Wordmark-  Weimar. 

Verlag  Deutsche  Chriften.  1938.  40  p^es. 
— A  friend  of  mine  is  doing  research  into 
the  indigenous  elements  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  syftem.  Maybe  he  is  an  extrem' 
ift,  but  he  opines  that  nearly  one  hundred 
percent  of  his  religion  is  “pagan”  in  denva' 
tion.  That  word  is  unscientific,  of  course. 
But  “he  has  got  something  there.”  And  the 
Church,  it  seems,  does  not  have  it.  Offia' 
ally  she  has  “killed  with  silence,”  as  the 
Germans  say,  the  truth  that  living  religion 
grows  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  people, 
and  that  peoples  vary  in  their  cultures  by 
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virtue  of  climate,  race  and  hi^ry.  Dr. 
Bomhausen  has  done  and  is  doing  a  much 
needed  work.  This  booklet  should  come  out 
in  English.  There  might,  then,  be  a  bit 
more  light  and  a  little  less  noise,  cis' 
Atlantically  speaking,  about  the  German 
church  situation. — John  P.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Kurt  Ihlenfeld.  Was  wir  am  Chris' 
tentum  haben.  Die  Botschaft  des 

Matthias  Claudius.  Berlin^Steglitz.  Eckart 
Verlag.  1937.  2.50  marks. — Dr.  Ihlenfeld 
has  presented  in  a  neat  little  volume  about 
190  pages  of  material  selected  from  the 
Botschaft,  followed  by  an  excellent  Tkach' 
wort  of  fifteen  pages.  The  selections, 
varying  from  half  a  page  to  ten  pages,  have 
been  arranged  by  the  editor  under  seven 
groups  or  Hauptituc\e:  Der  Mensch,  Die 
Offenbarung,  Der  Heiland,  Die  heih'ge 
Schrift,  Das  Gebet,  Die  letzten  Dinge,  and 
Deutschland  und  das  Chri^entum.  The 
small  amount  of  verse  includes  a  Chri^mas 
cantata  which  might  be  effectively  rend' 
cred  in  the  present  year  of  Our  Lord. 
More  intere^ing  to  this  reviewer  than  the 
homely  philosophy  and  orthodox  theology 
of  good  old  Matthias  Claudius  is  the  fact 
that  this  attractive  edition  has  been  pulv 
lished  at  this  time,  with  the  purpose 
avowed  by  the  editor:  “Es  i^  kein  ‘litera' 
rischcr  Versuch’,  sondem  ein  einfreher 
Dien^  am  suchenden  Leser,  ihn  mit  der 
Botschaft  eines  ehrlichen  Mannes  vet' 
traut  zu  machen.” —  Guy  R.  Vowles.  Da' 
vidson  College. 

•  Erwin  Reisner.  Der  Brief  an  die 
Hebrder.  Munchen.  Chr.  Kaiser. 

1938.  300  pages. — The  author  of  this  com' 
mentary  is  content  to  leave  date,  author' 
ship  and  de^ination  of  this  epi^le  the 
riddles  which  they  have  always  been. 
Moreover,  to  him,  such  considerations  are 
insignificant  in  the  case  of  a  work  whose 
emphasis  cm  eternal  things  and  the  future 
heavenly  city  relatives  everything  tern' 
poral — ^“dort  iA  der  eigentliche  Autor 
Chri^us  selb^.”  Even  the  addressees  of 
the  epiftle  cannot  be  really  Hebrews,  but 
symbolically  mu^  be  ChriAians  generally, 
hiniiberziehende  or  voruberziehende  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  of  whom  Abraham, 
the  Urhebraer,  is  the  inspired  prototype. 
It  suits  the  author's  purpose  to  posit  this 


as  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Hebrew,” 
of  whose  etymology  Professor  Bruce  says, 
^uot  homines  tot  sententiae. — To  mini' 
mize  the  large  spiritual,  “typical,”  sym¬ 
bolical,  transcendental,  universal,  eternal 
components  of  this  epi^le  were  as  grievous 
a  fault  as  to  give  it  the  “rein  zeitgeschicht' 
h'che  Auslegung”  which  the  commentator 
rejeAa.  These  undoubtedly  do  con^itute 
its  raison  d’etre.  But  in  so  doing,  his 
volume  comes  to  suffer  the  defects  of  its 
virtues.  To  foil  to  do  full  juAice  to  actual 
hiAory,  to  positive  in^itutions  such  as  the 
Levitical  law,  the  practical,  livid  trials 
and  persecutions  which  some  particular 
Hebrew-Chri^ian  group  was  undergoing, 
all  of  which  served  as  the  occasions  or 
points  of  departure  for  the  author  to 
develop  his  higher  teaching,  is  also  to  fril 
to  do  ju^ice  to  the  latter. — Paul  F.  Lau' 
benStein.  ConneAicut  College. 

•  Schmid'Noerr.  Ddmonen,  Cotter  und 
Gewissen.  Berlin.  Friedrich  Vorwerk. 
1938.  241  pages.  3  marks. — The  author 
approaches  as  a  theologian  the  problem 
of  the  mythos  in  its  inner  relation  to 
revelation,  religion,  and  conscience.  He 
sees  in  the  belief  in  demons,  gods,  and  in 
the  awakening  of  conscience  various  forms 
of  man's  meeting  with  the  supernatural 
world.  He  attributes  reality  to  the  demons 
and  the  gods  as  he  does  to  the  appearance 
of  the  “Eternal  Word”  in  the  hi^rical 
person  of  ChriA.  But  it  never  becomes 
quite  clear  whether  this  reality  is  to  be 
taken  as  concrete  existence  or  as  that  of 
inner  experience;  whether  he  actually 
means  tlut  the  pagan  gods  are  fallen 
angels  or  whether  this  is  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  spite  of  this  uncertainty  caused 
by  a  poetic  and  symbolic  language,  there 
remain  some  d^nite  merits  in  this 
thought'inspiring  book.  Especially  the 
author  interprets  the  three  ^ges  of 
religious  development  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  principle  of  vital  experience.  This 
in  itself  conftitutes  a  challenge  to  return 
from  the  ab^ra(ft  “philological”  ^dy  of 
mythology  and  folklore  to  the  deeper 
human  underftanding  of  the  irrational 
factors  leading  to  the  origin  of  myths — an 
underftanding  which  was  loA  completely 
after  the  Romantic  period. — F.  W.  Kauf' 
nuinn.  Oberlin  College. 
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•  Hanns  Braun.  Hier  im  Goethe — unter 
anderen.  Eine  Leae  von  Anachronis' 
men  von  Homer  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit.  Mun' 
chen.  EmA  Heimeran.  1938.  122  pages. 
3  marks. — ^Dr.  Braun’s  title  and  general 
arrangement  are  clever.  Goethe  Audents 
know  the  pedantic  but  important  C!ologne 
scholar  Heinrich  Duntzer,  who  treated  the 
author  of  Wilhelm  Meiiler  with  periiaps 
overmuch  condescension,  but  who  did 
enrich  Goethe  scholarship  with  several 
valuable  ftudies.  His  famous  phrase  be' 
comes  the  text  for  an  indu^ous  coUeC' 
tion  of  howlers  from  the  writers  of  various 
ages  and  climes.  Goethe  himself,  it  appears, 
was  not  often  a  serious  offender,  although 
on  various  occasions  he  voiced  his  dis' 
approval  of  all  sacrifice  of  art  to  accuracy. 
Goethe  would  certainly  never  have 
apologised  for  allowing  FauA  to  drink 
champagne  a  long  time  before  they  b^an 
to  grow  it,  or  even  for  locating  a  Spanish 
inn  under  the  Linden.  Schiller  comes  off 
considerably  worse.  He  grows  apples  in 
November,  he  penetrates  a  Swiss  tunnel 
four  hundred  years  before  anyone  thought 
of  digging  it,  he  sets  up  a  lightning'rod 
a  century  before  Franklin  and  serves 
chocolate  at  lea&  as  long  before  that 
dele(2able  confe(2ion  reached  Europe.  But 
Shakespeare  is  the  worft  offender  among 
the  Immortals,  and  Dr.  Braun  hints  broad' 
ly  that  Shakespeare  has  not  been  the  only 
^glishman  whose  scholarship  has  not 
bem  buUet'proof.  From  Homer  to  Paul 
Alverdes,  the  poets  have  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  the  fads,  and  Dr.  Braun 
thinks  no  less  of  them  for  it — unless  it  be 
of  some  of  the  Engh'shmen.  The  purpose 
of  his  coUedion  is  amusement,  and  he  is 
fairly  amusing,  althou^  his  own  conscious 
wit  and  the  unconscious  humor  of  his 
subjeds  play  in  too  narrow  a  territory  not 
to  grow  monotonous  in  time. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Fritz  Bruggemann.  Das  Drama  des 
Gegeneinander  in  den  sechziger  Jah' 
ren.  Trauerspiele  von  ChriAian  Felix 
Weisse.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic\' 
lur^sreihen.  Reihe  Aufl^Urung.  Band  12.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  305  pages. — This 
seems  an  exceptionally  useful  contribu' 
tion  to  the  great  Reclam  series.  Not  since 
the  18th  century  have  Weisse's  dramas 
been  printed,  and  the  reissue  of  his  Kris' 


pus,  Rosemunde,  Die  Befreiung  von  The' 
ben,  and  Atreus  und  ThyeSt  will  therefore 
be  welcomed  by  all  dudents  of  18th 
century  drama.  But  more  than  that,  the 
editor’s  scholarly  introdudion  correds 
in  important  respeds  the  pidure  we  have 
had  of  Weisse’s  dramatic  charader  and 
significance  and  thus  calls  for  a  revalua' 
tion  of  his  place  in  the  hidory  of  German 
literature.  The  reader  should  be  referred 
to  that  introdudion  itself,  and  I  will 
merely  dimulate  his  curiosity  by  a  little 
quotation:  “Richard  (der  E^tte)  blcibt 
in  seiner  Furchtbarkeit  ein  Gigant,  wic 
ihn  die  deutsche  Buhne  nie  zuvor  und  nicht 
wieder  gesehen  hat’’  (p.  30).  “GleichwcAl 
interessiert  (Mustapha  und  Zeangir)  durch 
Motive,  die  erdmalig  hier  zum  Ausdruck 
kommen,  vor  allem  durch  die  sodale 
Tendenz  gegen  den  Absolutismus’’  (p.  33). 
“Mit  der  Aktivicrung  der  Tugend  gegen 
die  bisher  allein  aktive  Bosheit  id  ein 
Drama  des  Gegeneinander  zudande  gekcxn' 
men  von  zuvor  nicht  erreichter  Wucht’’ 
(p.  38).  “Mit  dieser  Eindellung  tritt.  .  . 
in  der  Befreiung  von  Theben  ein  hinreis' 
sendes  Drama  der  Vaterlandsliebe  her' 
vor.  .  .  das  an  Starke  des  Gefuhls  bis  zu 
Kleids  Hermannsschlacht  nicht  wieder 
erreicht  worden  id’’  (p.  40).  When  we 
recall  further  that  Weisse’s  Befreiung  von 
Theben  was  the  fird  blank  verse  drama 
to  come  to  public  attention  in  Germany 
(1764),  we  are  dill  more  inclined  to  think 
that  Weisse  deserves  more  serious  con' 
sideration  than  he  has  commonly  re' 
ceived. — I  noted  three  misprints:  “lakes' 
speare’’  (p.  25),  “Hcrmannschlacht”  (p. 
40),  “Herrmannsschlacht”  (p.  162). — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Fritz  Bruggemann.  Die  Aufnahme 
Shalfespeares  auf  der  Buhne  der  Auf' 
hildrung  in  den  sechziger  und  siebziger 
Jahren  (Deutsche  Literatur  m  Enttvic\' 
lungsreihen.  Reihe  Aufl{ldring,  Band  11.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  307  pages.  7-50,  9 
and  15  marks. — This  volume  should  appeal 
to  all  dudents  and  lovers  of  Shakespeare, 
showing  as  it  does  how  the  power  of  his 
genius  can  make  itself  felt  through  all 
disguises  of  form  and  language.  It  is  well 
known  that  Shakespeare’s  influence  was 
a  major  hdtor  in  breaking  the  hold  of  the 
French  classical  tradition  on  the  (jlerman 
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theater  and  so  making  possible  the  German  theater,  as  they  have  been  ever 


‘*Sturm  und  Drang"  and  later  the  great 
classic  drama  of  Germany.  Already  in  the 
seventeen'fifdes  Lessing  had  proclaimed 
Shakespeare  a  great  dramatic  and  his  plays 
as  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Germans  in 
thought  and  feeling  than  were  those  of 
the  French  classic  theater  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  only  models 
to  be  admired  and  imitated.  But  before  the 
German  public  and  the  German  play' 
wrights  could  accept  and  adt  upon  this 
opinion  they  had  to  learn  to  know  the 
great  English  dramatic  at  firft  hand.  This 
was  made  possible  by  Martin  Wieland, 
who  in  the  sixties  translated  into  excellent 
German  prose  twcnty-two  of  Shakes' 
pcare's  plays,  one  of  which,  Konig  Lear, 
is  given  here  in  full.  They  were  widely 
read  and  admired,  but  to  those  accuAomed 
to  a  drama  of  simple,  unified  action  and 
muted  emotions  it  seemed  impossible  to 
produce  them  on  the  ftage.  llus  led  to 
such  "adaptations"  as  we  arc  shown  here 
in  the  Macbeth  of  Gottlieb  Stephanie  dcr 
Jiingcrc,  produced  with  success  in  1772. 
The  action  takes  place  seventeen  years 
after  the  murder  of  Duncan  when  his  scxi 
returns  to  reconquer  his  heritage.  Moft 
of  the  Shakespearean  plot  is  omitted  or 
used  as  exposition;  litde  remains  but  the 
murder  of  Banquo,  the  appearance  of  his 
ghoA  at  the  banquet  and  ^e  sleep'walking 
of  Lady  Macbeth.  Romeo  und  Julie.  Bin 
burgerliches  Trauerspiel,  by  C.  F.  Weisse, 
is  even  less  reminiscent  of  the  great  drama 
we  know  under  the  same  name.  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  very  sentimental  dome^ic 
tragedy.  Prcxluc^  in  1767  it  had  long 
continued  success  on  the  ^ge.  As  Prev 
fessor  Brviggemann  says  in  his  excellent 
intrcxlucticm:  “Es  ift  das  Verdien*  von 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Schrdder.  .  .  .  dem  un' 
verfalscditen  Shakespeare  die  deutsche 
Buhne  erobert  zu  haben."  His  Hamlet, 
Prim  von  Ddnemarl{,  Bin  Trauerspiel  nach 
Shal^espeare,  prcxluced  in  Hamburg  in  1776, 
is  in  prose,  based  on  Wieland's  transla' 
tion;  we  note  many  omissions  and  some 
slight  changes  in  plot,  but  it  is  Aill  the 
real  Hamlet.  It  held  its  place  on  the  ^ge 
until  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  Schlc' 
gel's  fine  verse  translation  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  repertory  of  every 


since. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Goethe.  Viermonatssebrift  der  Goc' 
thc'Gesellschaft.  Des  dritten  Bandes 

zweites  Heft  1938.  Weimar.  Gocthc-Gc' 
sellschaft. — This  number  of  the  successor 
to  the  Jahrbuch  is  at  once  highly  informa' 
tive,  inspiring,  a  bit  ideological,  and  cot' 
rectivc — the  latter  adjective  applying  to 
at  lea^  one  inAance  of  palpable  misinter' 
pretation  of  Goethean  thought.  Eduard 
Spranger  writes  on  the  lines  from  the 
Divan,  "HochAes  Gliicb  der  Erdenkinder 
sci  nur  die  Pcrsonh'cbkcit.”  He  proves 
(going  by  way  of  Hegel  for  gcxxl  meas' 
urc)  that  Goethe  conceived  of  personality 
as  fulfilling  itself  in  love.  .  .  Of  some 
kinship  to  his  essay  is  the  paper  of  a 
Japanese  scholar  who  delves  into  Goe' 
the's  metaphysical  background.  .  .  .  Not 
without  political  precxxupaticxis  is  an 
article  by  Walther  Linden,  clearly  an 
effort  to  interpret  Goethe  favorably  from 
the  Nazi  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Hermann 
Weyland  and  Guenther  Meinert  write 
respectively  on  Goethe’s  "Urpflanze”  and 
his  contribution  to  ae^etics.  .  .  .  The 
reviewer  was  a  bit  surprised  to  find  an 
article  by  Hans  Carossa  which  had  ap' 
peared  more  briefly  and  under  a  different 
title  in  the  Goethe'Kalender  for  1937.  The 
title  is  changed  from  Worte  uber  Goethe 
to  Wirlfungen  Goethes  in  der  Gegenwart. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Die  Kleine  Biicherei : — EmA  Bertram, 
Compiler.  Wort  und  Verantwortung. 

— Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Italienisches 
Abenteuer. — Hermann  Claudius.  Mein 
Vetter  Emil. — Goethe.  Sandt  R/xhus'Peft 
zu  Bingen. — Georg  GrabenhorA.  Spate 
Heim\ehr. — Kilian  Roll.  Andreas  auf  der 
Pahrt. — Dr.  Owlglass.  Scherzo. — J.  G. 
Seume,  der  deutsche  Wanderer. — Max 
Mell,  Compiler.  StimmeOHerreichs.  Zeug' 
nisse  aus  drei  Jahrhunderten.  Munchen. 
Langen'Muller.  50  to  75  pages.  80  pfen' 
nigs. — This  bright  little  series,  each  voh 
ume  different  in  color  and  flavor  from  the 
others,  but  very  few  of  them  out  of  ftep  in 
charm  or  subAance,  comes  cxi  regul^ly 
and  profitably  (Hans  Grimm’s  Der  Zug  des 
Hauptmanns  von  Erd^  has  sold  140,000, 
Emil  Strauss’s  Der  Schleier  110,000,  ILuins 
JebA’s  Mutter  ohne  Tod  90,000,  Kolben' 
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hcycr's  Die  Begegnurtg  auf  dem  RiesengC' 
btrge  80,000,  and  several  others  nearly  as 
well).  At  fir*  glance,  a  compilation  like 
Em*  Bertram’s  colleAion  of  pregnant 
sayings  from  great  German  writers  may 
a  random  affair;  but  these  are  gems 
of  thought  such  as  even  the  Goethes  and 
the  Nietzsches  found  only  rarely.  Blunck’s 
little  Italian  tragedy  is  told  with  char' 
a(fteri*ic  grace  and  power.  Mein  Vetter 
Emil  has  more  than  a  dozen  of  Hermann 
Claudius'  profound  and  simple  sketches. 
The  reprint  of  Goethe’s  SanA  Rochus'FeSt 
is  illu*rated  with  sketches  of  jBingen. 
In  Spate  Heimkehr  and  two  other  short 
*ories,  Grabenhor*  continues  his  task  of 
probing  the  arcana  of  the  human  heart. 
Kilian  KoU’s  Andreas  offers  a  glimpse  or 
two  into  the  *range  ways  of  the  young 
University  generation  in  Germany.  Of  Dr. 
Owlglass’s  little  book  of  profitable  verses, 
the  one  about  the  *ray  dog.  So  geht's,  is 
as  perfe*  as  the  be*  of  Keith  Pre*on’s 
in  the  same  genre.  J.  G.  Seume’s  Mein 
Leben  and  other  autobiographical  works 
arc  worth  rereading,  even  though  one 
scarcely  secs  the  reason  for  feeding  these 
scraps  of  his  epic  work  to  the  reader.  And 
Max  McU’s  coUcAion  of  German'Aus' 
trian  “Zeugnissc  aus  drci  Jahrhunderten” 
(Franz  Grillparzer’s  Oiterreich  from  Kdnig 
Ottokar,  two  letters  written  by  Maria 
Theresa,  a  comment  of  Mozart’s  on  the 
German  opera,  the  la*  letter  of  Andreas 
Hofer,  Beethoven’s  will,  Grillparzer’s 
address  at  Beethoven’s  grave,  Stifter’s 
foreword  to  Bunte  Steine,  poor  Peter 
Mitterhofer’s  verse  account  of  how  he 
invented  the  typewriter,  a  few  of  the 
marvelous  epigrams  of  Marie  von  Ebner' 
Eschcnbach,  u.  a.  m.,  climaxed  ,with  Josef 
Weinheber’s  Hymnus  auf  die  Heiml^ehr), 
will  please  Germans  more  than  some 
others. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dramen  von  Ludwig 
Achim  von  Amim  und  Joseph  Frei' 
herm  von  Eichendorff.  (Deutsche  Literatur 
in  Entwicklungsreihen.  Rcihe  Rowuintili. 
Bd.  22).  Leipzig.  Rcclam.  1938.  290  pages. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — This  volume  con' 
eludes  the  sub'scrics  of  dramas  of  the 
period  of  German  Romanticism  begun 
with,  and  prefaced  in,  volume  twenty  of 
this  scries.  Of  Amim’s  works,  Kluckhohn 


edits  here  a  dramatized  legend,  Der  Auer' 
hahn,  a  tragedy  whose  qualities  are  mo*ly 
epic  and  lyric;  the  Schauspiel  Die  Vertrei' 
bung  der  Spanier  aus  Wesel,  a  play  based 
on  hi*oric  fads  and  meant  to  show  the 
Germans  the  way  in  throwing  off  the 
French  yoke  (1813);  and  the  Puppenspiel 
Die  Appelmdnner,  which  dramatizes  an 
incident  from  a  city  chronicle:  frther 
pitted  again*  son.  Eichendorff  is  reprc' 
sented  with  the  tragedy  Der  letzte  Held 
von  Marienburg.  Like  the  three  plays  of 
Amim,  it  contains  religious  and  national 
themes  again*  a  hi*orical  background  and 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  charaderi*ic 
tendencies  of  the  Romantic  drama.  In^ 
recent  years,  this  play  has  been  revived, 
probably  because  of  its  political  signifi' 
cance  and  its  hero,  Heinrich  von  Plauen, 
“einer  wirklichen  Fuhrerge*alt.” — ^Thesc 
plays  deserve  attention  as  documents 
belonging  to  the  interregnum  between  the 
classic  drama  and  the  reali*ic  drama. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  H.  Langenbuchcr.  VolJ{hafte  Dichtung 
der  Zeit.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn' 
haupt.  1937. 499  pages.  10  and  12  marks. — 
In  1933  this  Vol\hafte  Dichtung  der  Zeit 
appeared  as  a  small  book  of  124  pages. 
T(^y  in  larger  format  it  is  an  imposing 
big  volume.  Less  of  a  “Kampfschrift”  than 
the  earlier  edition,  it  nevertheless  reveals 
on  almo*  every  page  a  thoroughgoing 
ideological  purpose.  This  is  at  once 
apparent  from  ^e  titles  of  its  ten  main 
sections  (VoIl(  und  Dichter,  Blut  und 
Rasse,  Voll{  an  der  Arbeit,  Der  deutsche 
Mensch,  etc.)  as  well  as  from  the  titles  of 
subdivisions  (Die  Einheit  zwischen  Mensch 
und  Erde,  Deutschland  muss  leben,  Der 
Krieg  als  sittliche  Idee,  Die  Sudeten' 
deutschen).  As  sugge*ed  by  these  headings 
authors  are  grouped  according  to  themes 
and  subjecft'matter.  Isms  and  epochs  are 
thrown  overboard  and  this  high'handed 
prcjcedure  is  certainly  not  ju*ified  by  the 
assertion  that  they  ^ve  no  raison  cl’Stre 
in  the  new  Germany.  Authors  are  placed 
where  their  “Hauptthema”  lies  but  a 
number  of  them  appear  in  several  sections, 
notably  Paul  Em*,  than  whom  there  is 
no  greater  from  the  Nazi  point  of  view. 
Arbitrariness  is  particularly  manife*ed  by 
the  fsulure  to  treat  the  work  of  many 
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important  authors:  Nietzsche,  Liliencron, 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Fontane,  Sudet" 
mann,  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann, 
Dehmel,  Hasenclever,  Hesse,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  Wassermann,  to  mention  only  a 
few  that  occur  to  one  as  epoch-making. 
As  in  Soviet  Russia,  authorship  is  frankly 
told  that  it  has  a  political  mission.  For 
young  writers  it  means  not  wisdom  but 
“Drang  und  Kampf  und  junges  Bluten.” 
One  consolation  remains:  It  is  ftill  possible 
to  be  a  firA-rate  author  in  Germany  and 
ignore  the  Nazi  ideology  as  such.  Men 
like  Peter  Dorfler,  Kolbenheyer,  Stehr, 
Hans  Grimm,  Carossa,  Scholz,  have  re¬ 
mained  true  to  themselves  although  their 
work  is  acceptable  to  the  present  regime. 
— W.  A.  W. 

•  Eduard  Morike.  Preundeslieb*  und 
Treu\  250  Briefe  an  Wilhelm  Hart- 
laub.  Herausgegeben  von  Gotthilf  Renz 
in  Tubingen.  Leipzig.  Klotz.  1938.  445 
pages.  5.80  marks. — “Hartlaub  hat  die 
Briefe  seines  Freundes  von  Anfang  an 
sorgfaltig  aufgehoben.  .  .  Man  hat  diese 
Briefsammlung  .  .  .Morikes  Selb^biogra- 
phie  genannt.”  So  this  admirably  edited 
volume  may  be  considered  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  biographical  material 
on  Morike,  the  more  so  that  in  the  firA 
place  more  than  70  of  these  letters  have 
never  been  published  before,  while  others, 
difficult  of  access  at  be^,  were  neither 
entirely  complete  nor  correA,  amd  that  in 
the  second  place  the  letters  ccwitain  more 
extensive  and  deep-going  comments  on  the 
poet’s  own  works  than  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  else. — The  letters  are  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  in  four  groups,  each 
with  its  brief  but  informative  intro- 
dudion:  Wanderzeit,  Cleversulzbach,  Hall 
und  Mergentheim,  Stuttgart.  There  are 
useful  Erlauterungen,  and  indexes  of  per¬ 
sons,  subjeds,  and  places.  The  Einfuh- 
rung  gives  the  necessary  background  for 
the  intelligent  reading  of  this  remarkable 
correspondence,  which,  extending  over  a 
period  of  56  years,  records  a  friendship 
that  is  if  not  entirely  unique  at  lead 
notable  both  in  its  rarity  and  in  its  per- 
fcdion. — Such  a  volume,  indeed,  may  well 
serve  as  a  comforting  reminder,  in  an  age 
which  has  seen  so  much  hate  in  adion, 
that  love  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than 


hate  and  is  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Blaise  Pascal.  Die  l{leineren  Schriften. 
Uebersetzt  und  herausgegeben  von 

W.  Ruettenauer.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  3.50 
marks. — The  Dieterich  Colledion,  like 
many  similar  German  colledions,  carries 
on  the  old  German  tradition  of  making  the 
spiritual  wealth  of  all  peoples  available 
in  translations  and  anthologies.  Through 
the  seleded  letters  of  Erasmus  it  open^, 
for  many,  a  new  way  to  the  underdanding 
of  this  greated  among  sixteenth-century 
European  scholars;  the  new  edition  of 
Pascal  makes  accessible  one  of  the  decisive 
and  didindive  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Pascal's  minor  writings,  like  his  more 
important  works,  show  his  druggie  for 
a  combination  of  French  clarity  and  reh'- 
gious  passion.  A  great  mathematician  and 
physicid,  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  out- 
danding  figure  of  renascent  Catholicism. 
As  so  often  happens,  too,  his  small  and 
only  apparently  less  important  works  show 
the  author  as  the  expression  of  his  time. 
They  reveal  clearly  Pascal’s  three  aspeds: 
the  mathematician,  the  sincere  Chridian, 
and  the  philosopher. 

Pascal,  the  man,  in  his  spiritual  and 
essentially  religious  development  from 
childhood,  appears  in  the  biography 
written  by  his  sider.  The  introdudion  by 
the  translator  and  editor,  Ruettenauer, 
provides  a  valuable  preparation  for  the 
documents  on  Pascal’s  personality  which 
he  offers.  The  minor  works  are  placed  in 
their  proper  relation  to  E^ascal’s  entire 
development  and  are  shown  in  their 
essential  meaning.  Problems  of  form  and 
content,  too,  as  well  as  quedions  of  authen¬ 
ticity,  are  given  as  much  discussion  as  is 
necessary  to  freilitate  the  underdanding 
of  Pascal  by  a  larger  reading  public. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  European 
cultural  unity,  that  at  a  time  of  such  great 
international  differences  one  of  the  great¬ 
ed  French  thinkers  is  offered  to  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  public. — Felix  Wassermann. 
Portlamd,  Oregon. 

•  Eduard  Stemplinger.  J^achroman' 
tdfer.  (Deutsche  Liter atur  m  Eratvicl^' 

lungsreihen.  Reihe  PormIfunSt.  Band  2.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  329  pages.  7.50, 
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9  and  15  marks. — Einfvihrung,  pp.  5'10; 
Gottfried  Kinkel,  11'30;  Oskar  von  Red' 
witz,  31'38;  Otto  Roquette,  39'58;  Moritz 
Canine,  59'87;  Friedrich  BodenAedt, 
88'123;  Adolf  von  Schack,  124'316;  An' 
merkungen,  317'328. — “Kann  man  somit 
die  Dichter  unseres  Bandes  mit  Recht  als 
Nachromantiker  zusammenfassen,  so  iA 
doch  hervorzuheben,  dass  sie  sich  alle  c^ne 
Ausnahme  in  vielem  grundsatzlich  von 
den  Romantikem  unterscheiden;  zunach^ 
hinsichtlich  der  geschlossenen  Form,  die 
sie  den  (sic)  Rang  nach  faA  iiber  den 
Inhalt  ftellen.”  (p.  10) — After  the  brief 
introdu<ftion  has  sketched  the  general 
background  of  these  poets,  there  is  a  con' 
cise  biography  of  each,  in  which  his  works 
are  named  and  evaluated,  followed  by  sec' 
tions  in  verse  and  (sometimes)  prose. — 
Neither  in  general  nor  on  the  basis  of 
Stemplinger's  own  opinion  is  it  clear  why 
Schack  is  given  such  prominence  in  the 
volume,  for  we  read  on  p.  125:  “Im  ganzen 
mussen  wir  uns  dem  Gesamturteil  Heyses 
anschliessen:'Er  wareinBildungspoet.  .  . 
doch  c^e  ein  ftarkes,  echtes  Verhaltnis 
zur  Natur  und  zum  voUen  Menschenk' 
ben.  .  ”  That  is  faint  praise  for  a  poet 

who  claims  nearly  200  pages  of  text.  More' 
over,  though  Stemplinger  says  “Am  bedeu' 
tendken  iA  Schack  als  Uebersetzer”  he 
gives  no  examples,  which  might  easily  have 
been  done. — As  a  poor  foreigner  who  has 
sweated  over  the  intricacies  of  German 
grammar,  the  following  errors,  which  are 
clearly  not  typographical,  afforded  me  a 
grim  satisfti(tion:  “.  .  .  verweilte  dort 
jeden  Fruhjahr  und  Herb*”  (p.  124); 
“Geibel  und  Curtius  waren..  .  .  durch 
ihren  Aufenthalt  in  Griechenland  der 
Sinn  fur  die  Schonheit  der  griechischen 
Dichtung  aufgegangen. . (p.  7)- — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Ludwig  Wolde.  AischyJos:  Tragodien 
und  Fragmenu.  Leipzig.  Dieterich’' 
sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1938.  450 
pages.  4.50  marks.  German  translation. 
(“Sammlung  Dieterich”  Band  17). — It  is 
dear  gain  when  a  translation,  in  addition 
to  being  accurate,  reproduces  in  senne 
measure  the  literary  qualities  of  the 
original.  The  present  translator  has  suc' 
ceeded  to  a  praiseworthy  degree,  aided 
in  part  by  the  linguiftic  vehide  he  employs. 


in  achieving  the  “turreted  grandeur”  of 
Aeschylus'  diction  of  which  AriAophanes 
speaks.  The  meters  of  the  original  are  used 
in  the  dialogue.  In  the  lyric  passages,  the 
translator  is  content  to  reproduce  the 
rhythmic  charac^r  as  beft  he  can.  All 
seven  of  the  plays  are  translated  along  with 
selecfted  fragments.  Brief  but  pertinent 
explanatory  notes  of  from  one  word  to 
four  lines,  a  preface  treating  of  the  tragic 
element  in  Greek  tragedy,  the  Greek 
theatre  and  the  presentation  of  plays  in 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  as  well  as  introduc' 
tions  to  the  plays  which  include  sc«ne  inter' 
pretation  and  mention  of  the  prindpal 
divergent  theories  with  regard  to  them, 
are  of  assi&ance  to  the  lay  reader.  A  liA  of 
the  works  consulted  and  a  short  ^tement 
about  the  hi^ory  of  the  text  in  the  ”Nacb' 
wort”  are  added. 

Like  other  volumes  of  this  series,  the 
physical  features  of  the  book — its  excel' 
lent  typography,  neat  binding,  and  con' 
venient  size — make  it  moft  attradtive  and 
usable. — O.  W.  Reinmuth.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alfred  Neumann.  Rhodus.  Neue  Rat' 
sel'Dichtungen.  Wien.  Satum'Ver' 
lag.  1937.  225  pages. — “Das  Erscheinen 
meines  neuen  Ratselbuches  bedeutet 
gleichzeitig  auch  einen  Abschied.  .  .  Im 
iibrigen  glaube  ich  auch,  mit  1537  Rat' 
seln,  die  Sais,  Rdtseldichtungen,  Tunl^al, 
Delphi  und  Rhodus  zusammen  enthalten, 
meiner  geplagten  Mitwelt  geniigend  viele 
Probleme  ge^llt  zu  haben.” — The  title 
refers  to  Aesop's  203rd  Fable,  with  its  now 
proverbial  exhortation:  “Hie  Rhodus,  hie 
salta!”  which  might  be  conveyed  by  our 
equally  terse  Americanese:  “Put  up  or 
shut  up!”  The  witty  and  learned  author 
gives  us  plenty  of  chances  to  do  either  or 
both,  with  his  282  riddles,  all  in  verse, 
di^buted  over  the  ten  categories  of 
Sinn'Rdtsel,  Honumymen,  Charaden,  Cha' 
radoiden.  Palindrome,  Buchftabenrdtsel, 
Kapseln,  Anagramme,  Ziffem'Fullrdtsel, 
and  Dal'dal'Rdtsel,  each  type  being  suC' 
cin(ftly  described.  I  noted  with  pleasure 
that  a  printed  “key”  was  inserted  in  my 
copy — or  is  that  only  the  reviewer’s 
privilege? — The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
our  late  lamented  colleague  R.  F.  Arnold, 
a  lifelong  devotee  of  the  art  of  riddk' 
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solving,  and  himself  no  mean  fuhioner  of 
such  ingenious  word'plays. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hermann  Claudius.  Jeden  Morgen  geht 

die  Sonne  auf.  Miinchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1938.  135  pages.  3.80  marks. — 
Hermann  Claudius,  a  descendant  of  Mat' 
thias  Claudius,  commemorates  with  this 
colle<ftion  of  poems  his  60th  birthday. 
They  are  North  German  in  the  concrete 
perception  of  the  objeds  and  events  of 
everyday  life,  and  North  German  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  smaller  and  in' 
significant  things  as  symbols  of  the  author's 
world  view.  They  breathe  a  deep  inner 
resped  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  the 
quiet  light  of  the  moon,  for  trees,  as  well 
as  for  human  life  with  its  toil  and  red, 
with  its  pleasures  and  sorrows — and  its 
inescapable  end.  They  speak  of  ^th  in  the 
benevolent  guidance  of  Him  who  wisely 
and  kindly  harmonises  the  ways  of  Na' 
ture.  They  originated  far  from  the  nervous 
tension  of  the  cities,  far  from  the  conceit, 
the  hade  and  hatred  of  the  times,  in  a 
natural  rural  environment,  and  they  refled 
a  deeply  felt  harmony  with  man  and 
things. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Obcrlin  Cob 
lege. 

•  Ingeborg  Andresen.  Die  Stadt  auf 

der  Brucke.  Braunschweig.  Weder' 

ounn.  1935.  238  pages.  4.80  marks. — A 
book  written  for  Germans  out  of  the  hard' 
ships  of  Germans  loyal  to  their  people  and 
culture  caused  by  the  re'possession  of 
North'Slesvig  by  Denmark.  That  injus' 
tices  occurred  in  this  connedion  and  mud 
always  be  incidental  to  border'revisions  is 
axiomatic.  The  mental,  social  and  political 
conflids  are  well  portrayed.  While  the 
case  is  made  for  the  German  side,  the  dory 
might  be  written,  with  appropriate  altera' 
tions  of  names,  for  any  of  the  numerous 
"irredentas"  that  endanger  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

The  reviewer’s  great'uncle  fell  in  the 
fhidrated  revolution  waged  by  Schleswig' 
Holdein  againd  Danish  rule  in  1848.  It 
was  Great  Britain  then,  as  latterly  at  the 
“Munich  Conference,”  that  said  the 
decisive  word.  Apparently  the  world  does 
not  change  its  sinuous  ways. — John  P.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 


•  Franz  Braumann.  Das  Haus  zu  den 
vier  Winden.  Salzburg'Leipzig.  Anton 

E\idet.  1936.  252  pages.  3.60  and  4.80 
marks. — Eleven  fairy  tales  for  grown'ups, 
told  “am  letzten  Goldenen  Samdag” 
(sacred  to  the  Virgin)  by  the  members  of 
a  group  of  country  folk  at  a  peasant  home, 
to  which  the  author  by  chance  finds  his 
way  on  a  walking  tour. 

Occasionally  the  editor  of  Boo^s  Abroad 
“parenthesizes.”  Perhaps  that  privilege 
might  be  accorded  to  a  garden  variety 
of  reviewer.  Mark  Sullivan,  in  his  syndi' 
cated  column,  November  13,  1938,  com' 
ments  on  the  large  adult  audiences  en' 
joying  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs. 
This  he  regards  as  a  phase  of  escape  from 
reality.  I  have  been  similarly  impreued  by 
recent  books  which  have  come  to  my  desk 
for  review.  There  are  fairy  and  other 
fuiciful  tales,  such  as  the  above;  travel 
books  such  as  Stoll's  Capri  and  Jathro’s 
Melodische  Ufer;  widful  turnings  to  the 
religion  of  former  days,  such  as  a  revival 
of  Matthias  Claudius  or  an  edition  of 
Heliand  with  woodcuts;  and  especially 
numerous  biographical  and  other  types  of 
novels  dealing  with  innocuous  individuals 
and  periods,  which  betray  a  nodalgia  for 
the  “good  old  times.” — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Hermann  Claudius.  MeiSler  Bertram 
van  Mynden,  Maler  zu  Hamburg. 

Ein  hansisch  Tagebuch  um  MCCC  quasi 
gesetzet  von  H.  C.  Munchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1937.  116  pages.  4.80  marks. — 
“Als  seien  es  Tagebuchblatter,  von  der 
Hand  des  alten  Meiders  niederdeutsd^ 
Gotik  selbd  niedergeschrieben  in  guten 
und  bdsen  Tagen,  so  spricht  dieses  Lebens' 
bild  zu  uns,  das  uns  ein  Dichter  von  seinem 
grossen  Landsmann  gezeichnet  hat,  und 
das  mit  dem  Jahr  1367  beginnt.  .  .”  It  is 
perhaps  a  prosaic  and  Philidine  point  of 
view,  but  I  faiil  to  see  the  advantage  of 
impeding  the  reader's  approach  to  this 
very  human  and  touching  dory  by  such 
del^rate  archaism  of  dyle  and  print. 
On  the  other  hand  the  page  does  gain  a 
certain  piduresqueness  by  it,  suggeding 
somewhat  the  efled  of  a  medieval  MS,  and 
the  eight  reprodudions  of  wodu  by 
Meider  Bertram  are  more  than  welcome. 
A  bibliographical  note  indicates  that 
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Cbudius  was  at  cxmsiderable  pains  to  in^ 
form  himself  as  to  the  painter  and  his  age, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that 
his  pi<fture  is  subAantially  true.  The  book 
would  make  a  charming  gift,  but  I  suspedt 
it  will  be  of  the  sort  that  one  lays  out  on 
the  parlor  table — unread. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Georg  Elert.  Segel  uher  Hass  und 
Liebe.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1937>  293 

pages.  4.80  marks. — Elert  returns  with 
this  novel  to  the  themes  of  his  two  earlier 
books.  Two  Women  and  a  Ship,  A  Man 
and  a  Ship  and  a  late  Love.  This  one  could 
be  called  Two  Men  and  a  Ship,  for  it  is  the 
ftory  of  two  brothers  of  whom  the  man 
of  early  success  goes  down,  the  man  of 
early  mishaps  rises  and  finds  his  late  love. 
A  terse  and  breath-taking  tale,  sparse  in 
the  description  of  sea  adventure  and  of 
the  psychological  development  of  its 
heroes.  The  compass  of  Elert's  art  is  sue- 
dnd  but  he  knows  his  course  and  Aeers  it 
without  compromises. — Emft  Peise.  John 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Anton  Gabele.  Die  Zwillingsbruder. 
Leipzig.  Paul  LiA.  1938.  299  pages. — 

An  evocation  of  the  dark  harshness  of 
peasant  life.  Of  the  twin  brothers,  Joseph 
seemingly  has  the  better  ^rt  than  Peter. 
But  invariably  misfortune  ftrikes  him. 
Peter,  the  patient  one,  triumphs.  Are  not 
prosperity  and  misfortune  alike  the  product 
of  the  hatred  between  the  brothers?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  ideological  thesis,  but  only  the 
utter  simplicity  of  the  fads  is  clear.  The 
brothers  are  seen  only  from  without 
through  their  deeds.  Without  inner  con- 
Aid,  no  tragic  blame  attaches  to  them; 
they  are  rather  impelled  to  tragic  adion. 
Or  are  they  governed  by  the  superditious 
blessing  of  Peter  and  rejedkm  of  Joseph 
which  occurred  at  the  deathbed  of  a  dying 
kinsw(»aan?  Excellent  in  its  bold  simplicity 
is  this  portrayal  of  peasant  exidence  with 
its  scenes  of  death,  marriage,  birth  and 
daily  labor. — M.  F.  Lawson.  Oberlin 
College. 

•  Gottheb  Heinrich  Heer.  Thomas 
Platter.  Roman  eines  sinnvollen  Le- 

bens.  Zurich.  Orel  Fussli.  1937. 455  pages. 
7.50  and  9.50  Swiss  francs. — The  young 
Swiss  writer  Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer  has 


already  acquired  an  excellent  reputatiem. 
His  book  Die  Kdnigin  und  der  Landam' 
mann  was  read  with  pleasure  by  this  re¬ 
viewer.  In  this  admirably  written  new 
work,  the  novelid  presents  the  life  and 
development  of  the  little  herdsman  who 
after  a  long  and  painful  druggie  finally 
reached  Zurich  and  began  his  dudies  after 
he  had  grown  to  manhood,  but  who  there¬ 
upon  rapidly  became  a  famous  scholar. 
TTic  au^or  portrays  Thomas  Platter’s 
associates  very  vividly.  Particularly  ar- 
reding  is  the  account  of  Zwingli's  evening 
sermon,  and  some  time  later,  the  meeting 
with  Erasmus  at  the  ropewalk  in  Basel. — 
Arnold  H.  Bleyberg.  Houma,  Louisiana. 

•  Hans  Chridoph  Kaergel.  In  Rothen- 
burg  geht's  um.  Leipzig.  Otto  Janke. 

1937. 320  pages.  3  and  4  marks. — A  spooky 
tale  in  which  the  author  brings  to  life 
many  a  small-town  charadter,  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  quick.  For  a  while  the  reader 
is  kept  wemdering  whether  the  author  is 
writing  with  tongue  in  cheek  or  has  taken 
his  apparitions  and  his  spiritualism  in  as 
dead  earned  as  do  the  Burgomader  and 
the  other  worthies  who  are  limned  so 
sharply  and  colorfully.  In  the  end  cme 
gathers  that  the  town's  hard-headed 
apothecary,  who  spoofs  at  spooks  fr(xn 
beginning  to  end,  is  really  speaking  for  the 
author. — Lewis  Bertrand.  New  York. 

•  Heinrich  Koitz.  Stdles  Licht — Celieb' 
tes  Land.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1937.  365 

pages.  4.20,  5.50  and  8  marks. — A  novel 
treating  a  negleded  field;  the  druggies  of 
the  Ukraine  againd  revolution  and  coun¬ 
ter-revolution  in  the  years  1917'20.  A  bit 
monotcxious  in  plenitude  of  military  detail, 
but  good  in  the  portrayal  of  a  drong  char¬ 
acter 's  domination  of  his  people  and  their 
8elf-sac:rifice  for  a  liberty  that  eludes  them 
when  their  country  is  annexed  to  the 
Union  of  Sexialid  Soviet  Repubhes.  There 
might  have  been  some  adequate  reference 
to  incidental  human  and  other  cods.  War 
being  hell,  revolution  is  even  worse. — 
John  P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Hans  Novak.  Zinl(  wird  Gold.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Korn.  1937.  2M  pages.  3.50  and 

5  marks. — A  good  novel.  It  deals  with 
the  true  dory  of  Karl  Gcxlula,  a  poor 
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fore^ry'assiAant,  whose  early  misfortune 
robbed  him  of  health  and  youth.  However, 
in  American  success  Ayle,  his  genius  sulv 
limated  the  tragedy  into  gigantic  material 
success,  in  the  discovery  and  organization 
of  coal  and  mineral  mining  indu^ry. 
Romance  enters  in  the  second  generation 
when  the  adopted  daughter — the  aban' 
doned  child  of  a  renegade  miner — becomes 
millionaire'heiress  and  “marries  well,” 
namely  a  nobleman,  whose  funily  con' 
tinues  the  induAry.  The  book  is  part  of 
the  hoA  that  are  increasing  the  knowledge 
of  the  German  people  of  their  country; 
such  as  have  appeared  in  a  flood  among  us. 
Of  them  there  cannot  be  too  many,  for 
truth  remains  Granger  than  fidtion. — John 
F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Unto  Seppanen.  und  setn 

Ceschlecht.  Miinchen.  Langen'Mvil' 
ler.  1938.  456  pages.  7  50  marks. — A  novel 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  eternal  ambition 
of  a  man  to  leave  a  name  and  an  e^te 
behind.  The  setting  is  the  foreA'lake 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Viipuri, 
Finland,  the  time  from  somewhere  around 
1890  until  the  poA'war  period.  Markku,  a 
simple  peasant,  is  birred  out  of  the 
^lidity  of  his  neighbors  by  the  building 
of  the  railroad  from  Helsinki  to  Petersburg. 
He  lays  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  by 
wholesaling  firewood  in  Petersburg,  and 
afterward  acquires  farm  land  and  fore^ 
in  ever'increasing  quantities.  But  of  his 
three  sons,  two  meet  disa^er,  the  third 
degenerates;  his  si^er  is  betrayed  and 
exiled,  his  grandson  is  killed. 

From  this  ebb  of  the  family  fortunes 
there  remains  only  the  younger,  a  daugh' 
ter  from  whose  happy  marriage  a  son  bids 
frir,  as  the  novel  closes,  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  his  grandfather.  There  is  much 
realiftic  detail  of  peasant  life,  much  poetry 
and  nature  lore,  and  a  fine  insight  into  the 
relations  between  Finland  and  Russia. 
The  ftory  of  Markku  approaches  high 
tragedy;  his  powerful  defiance  of  natural 
laws,  which  in  revenge  bring  de^rudtion  to 
all  his  hopes,  gives  occasion  for  something 
at  once  Promethean  and  Fau^'like.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  ftory  the  young  grandson 
is  at  once  too  heroic  and  too  lucky,  and 
there  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the  Blut  und 
Boden  dodrine.  But  the  genuineness  of  the 


peasants  and  the  reality  and  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenes  go  fur  toward  redeeming 
this  smugness. 

A  novel  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the 
great  Scandinavian  sagas  of  soil  and  sea. — 
K.  C.  K. 

•  Ehm  Welk.  Die  Lebensuhr  des  Cot' 
lieb  Crambauer.  Berlin.  Deutscher 

Verlag.  1938.  531  pages. — The  author 
used  as  the  basis  for  this  novel  the  per' 
sonal  records  of  ninety'year'old  Gottlieb 
Grambauer.  This  remarkable  nonagenar' 
ian  relates  with  wide'awake  eyes  and 
unimpeachable  honedy  the  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  experiences  of  his  long  life, 
which  began  in  the  year  1847*  His  de' 
scription  of  his  difficult  beginnings  in 
his  village,  of  his  disheartening  attempts 
to  gain  riches  and  influence  in  the  great 
dty  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  hard  downward 
course  of  his  life  in  the  country,  throws 
light  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  Germany  during  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  of  '48  up  to  tbe  present  time. 
Interwoven  with  these  personal  experien' 
ces  is  a  homespun  philosophy  of  life,  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  have 
had  a  varied  exigence  and  thought  much 
about  its  meaning.  The  author  has  en' 
deavored  to  retain  the  unvarnished  simphc' 
ity  of  Grambauer's  original  presentation, 
and  his  book  is  absorbingly  intereAing. — 
Samtiel  Schroeder.  We^em  Reserve  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Lajos  Zilahy.  Die  Seele  erlischt.  Bet' 
lin.  Paul  Zsolnay.  1938.  (Autorisierte 

Uebersetzung  aus  dem  Ungarischen  von 
Kathe  Gapar.) — A  young  Hungarian, 
whose  frther  has  mismanaged  his  country 
e^te  so  that  after  his  death  the  family  is 
left  in  poverty,  emigrates  to  America  and 
after  many  adventures,  happily  married, 
becomes  the  successful  maitre  de  plaisir  of 
a  large  Hcmolulu  hotel.  This  plot  allows 
the  author  to  draw  pictures  of  life  and 
landscape  of  both  countries,  Hungary  and 
the  United  States  (which  he  does  with  a 
ma^erly  hand)  and  to  present  a  brilliant 
reportage  of  sensational  happenings  in 
U.S.,  interwoven  with  a  charming  love 
ftory.  The  hero,  had  he  been  an  inarticu' 
late  immigrant,  might  have  loA  his  soul, 
but  he  is  reborn  into  an  energetic,  buoyant, 
enterprising,  adventurous  American,  who 
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quite  underftands  the  spirit  of  his  new  was  ahVe.  Was  this  sentimental  spice 
as  well  as  that  of  his  old  fatherland— as  added  for  home  consumption? 

apparently  does  the  author. 

Hence  we  are  surprised  by  the  title  of  author  s  knowledge  of  America  is, 

this  ftory  and  the  sentimental  yearning  of  all  io  all,  so  well  documented  that  it  is 
Mr.  Pekry,  wdio  seems  to  admire  his  old  aAonirfiing  to  find  miftakes  like  Wdtcfi 
mother  fbr  having  redeemed — with  the  your  Heps,  red  holly  blossoms,  and  the 
money  he  sent  home — the  guns  of  his  great  bare. — Emil  Peise.  J(^ns  Hopkins 
father  which  she  silently  cursed  while  he  University. 


BOOKS  IN  SPANISH 

(For  other  books  in  Sbanith,  see  **Head'Liners") 


•  Fernun  Peraza  Sarause  (Director  de  la 
Biblioteca  Municipal  de  La  Habana). 

Anuario  biUiogrdfico  cubano.  La  Habana. 
Apartado  572.  1938.  119  pages.  70  cents. 
— ^This  firft  annual  issue  of  a  long^needed 
reference  work  li^  not  merely  the  new 
Cuban  publications  for  the  year  1937,  but 
the  important  lec^res  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  new  periodicals 
^ich  appeared  in  1937,  and  the  new  h*' 
braries  opened  during  that  year.  For  books 
there  is  an  author  index,  arranged  as 
follows: 

GALLEGOS  GERARDO.  El  embrujo 
de  Haiti.  131  p.,  Carasa  y  Cia.,  Brasil  12, 
Habana,  1937. — Novela.  Prices  are  never 
indicated.  This  liA  covers  67  pages  and 
some  800  titles,  and  is  completed  by  a 
three'page  subject  index  referring  back  to 
the  pages  of  the  author  index.  The  sedion 
on  public  lectures  fills  another  33  pages, 
and  gives  bibliographical  information  on 
all  lectures  which  have  been  printed.  And 
as  fbr  the  shorter  lifts  at  the  back  of  the 
volume,  it  is  interefting  to  learn  that  85 
new  periodicals  were  launched  in  Cuba 
in  1937,  and  that  13  new  public  Ubraries 
were  opened  during  the  same  period. — 
H.  K.  L. 

•  A£tas  y  trabajos  del  11.  Congreso 
Intemacional  de  BMiotecas  y  Biblio- 

grafia.  Vol.  Ill:  Bibliotecas  Populares. 
Madrid.  1936. 427  pages.  30  pesetas.  (Asch 
ciadfin  de  Bibliotecarios  y  Biblibgrafos  de 
Espana.  Plaza  de  la  Bonanova,  4,  Barcelona). 


— ^This  beautifully  printed  volume  is  issued 
in  the  year  1938.  Although  it  was  printed 
in  1936,  it  was  not  bound  and  offered  fbr 
sale  till  this  current  year.  Although  it  is 
the  firft  to  appear,  it  is  really  Volume 
Three  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  Libraries  and 
Bibliography  held  in  Madrid  and  Barce' 
Iona  in  1935  under  the  presidency  of  W. 
W.  Bishop,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Asocia^ 
ci6n  de  Bibliotecarios  y  Biblibgrafbs  de 
Espana,  in  collaboration  with  the  Interna^ 
tional  Federation  of  Associations  of  Li' 
brarians,  whose  headquarters  is  in  Geneva. 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
labors  and  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  public  libraries,  one  of  the 
moft  important  of  the  subjefts  handled. 
This  is  why  it  has  been  issued  before  the 
other  volumes.  The  Public  Library  sedtion 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carl 
Milam,  Secretary  of  the  American  Li' 
brary  Association.  Among  the  important 
reports  were  that  of  Gabriela  Miftral,  the 
Chilean  teacher  and  poetess,  official  dele' 
gate  from  Chile  to  t^  Congress,  on  the 
relations  between  the  Ubrary  and  the 
cinema;  that  of  Jorge  Rubio,  Dire<Aor  of 
the  Biblioteca  de  Cataluna,  on  the  Cata' 
IcMiian  chain  of  public  libraries;  that  of 
Juana  Capdevielle,  Librarian  of  the 
Ateneo  and  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  on 
hospital  libraries;  that  of  Maria  Moliner, 
delegate  from  the  Misiones  Pedagbgicas 
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in  Valencia,  explaining  the  organization 
and  fun(±ioning  of  the  rural  school  hbrary 
syftem  of  Valencia;  that  of  Juan  Vic^s, 
national  Spanish  Inspector  of  municipal 
public  libraries,  tracing  vividly  and  en^ 
thusiaftically  the  progress  and  growth 
of  this  recently  organized  type  of  Spanish 
library,  whose  patrons  are  full  of  eagerness 
to  read  and  learn.  Other  brilliant  reports, 
frexn  both  Spanish  and  foreign  specialiAs, 
present  new  ideas  and  new  developments 
in  public  hbrary  organization  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  reports  are  in  Spanish, 
French,  English,  German  and  Italian. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  volume,  which 
is  for  sale  separately,  is  a  complete  modem 
treatise  on  public  hbraries,  whose  prolv 
lems  are  of  intereft  to  hbrarians,  legisU' 
tors  and  all  those  in  public  authonty.  We 
recommend  that  all  persons  and  inftitu' 
tions  which  are  intere^ed  in  popular  cub 
ture  provide  themselves  with  it. — Homero 
Sens.  New  York  City. 

•  Emiho  Troise.  Los  Germanos  no  son 
arios.  Buenos  Aires.  EdiciSn  A.  I. 

A.  P.  E.  1938. — This  is  the  firft  pamphlet 
published  by  the  “Asociaci6n  de  Intelec' 
tuales,  Anitas,  PeriodiAas  y  Escritores.'* 
Los  Germanos  no  son  arios  is  a  short  but 
solid  Audy  by  the  author  of  a  vigorous 
recent  volume  on  Materialismo  diaUctico 
which  attraded  wide  attention.  In  this 
little  work  the  author  admits  that  the 
vadness  of  his  theme  makes  it  impossible 
to  do  judice  to  it  in  the  short  space  at  his 
dispo^  (the  material  was  presented  fird 
in  a  ledure),  since  the  problem  of  race  is 
inseparably  conneded  with  a  whole  series 
of  biological  and  social  quedions,  so  that 
it  is  difEcult  to  treat  it  under  one  asped 
and  ignore  the  others.  Seiior  Troise  there' 
fore  offers  us  a  sort  of  expanded  r£sum6, 
and  does  succeed  in  covering  the  ground, 
from  his  point  of  view,  in  summary 
fiuhion,  completely  and  sydematically. — 
Arturo  Cerretani.  Buenos  Aires. 

•  Nanni  Leone  Cadelli.  Dos  naciones  y 
un  deAino.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  “Ge' 

nio  Latino.”  1937.  $1.00. — The  author, 
editor  of  the  periodical  Genio  Latino  and 
former  member  of  Gabriele  D’Annunzio’s 
Foreign  Legion  during  his  march  on 
Fiume,  who  has  always  remained  fiithful 
to  the  ideal  of  a  Franco'Italian  fraternity. 


presents  in  this  book  a  hiftory  of  the  two 
nations  based  not  on  political  or  personal 
appreciations  but  on  hidorical  documents 
hi^erto  unknown  or  unpublished.  In  &d, 
the  book  contains  very  important  detaib 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  Itdy  and  on  the 
personality  of  its  didator.  It  will  be  of 
intered  to  dudents  of  Franco'Italian  rela' 
tions  from  the  beginnings  of  Italian  dicta' 
torship  to  the  present  day. — Maximilian 
Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Eduardo  Hamilton.  Ttenen  derecho 
a  vivir.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlla. 

1938.  114  pages.  5  pesos. — A  survey  of 
San  Jos4,  a  workingmen’s  quarter  of  San' 
tiago,  as  to  wages,  housing,  food,  medical 
care,  health  and  resultant  moral  conditions. 
The  total  pidure  is  one  of  almod  un' 
relieved  misery,  exidence  dn  the  level  of 
the  irredudble  minimum.  The  author's 
basis  for  urging  improvement  of  conditions 
is  that  of  a  good  Catholic.  He  finds  the 
mandate  in  the  great  Papal  encyclicals. 
The  sociological  basis  of  the  booklet  is 
excellent. — John  P.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Angel  Ossorio  Gallardo.  Agua  pasa' 
da.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 

185  pages.  15  pesos. — A  coUedion  of 
speeches  and  articles  which  date  the 
Loyalid  position  in  the  Spanish  dvil  war. 
Written  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Argentina,  a  Catholic  and  a  Conserva¬ 
tive,  this  book  would  seem  to  merit  atten¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  (xie  agrees  with  its 
thesis. 

Senor  Ossorio  emphasizes  the  “legit¬ 
imacy”  of  the  Loyalid  government  and 
quedions  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
“Conservatism”;  he  dates  his  belief  that 
neither  Chridian  nor  Conservative  can 
properly  align  himself  on  the  Rebel  side. 
Studying  the  “Communism”  which  is 
supposed  to  follow  upon  any  Loyalid 
vid»ry,  he  notes  the  safety  inherent  in 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  Popular  Front 
government.  Finally  he  portrays  the“tre' 
mendous  epic”  of  the  war,  with  its  rise 
of  the  Spanish  people  againd  a  hated  army. 

The  book  is  called  Agua  pasada  because 
it  is  a  colledi(Mi  of  speeches  already 
delivered  or  of  articles  already  published. 
To  be  sure,  water  that  has  flowed  under 
a  mill  can  no  longer  grind  its  grain;  but  it 
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can  serve  all  the  other  mills  down  ftream. 

“The  problem  of  Spain  is  no  Icmger 
Spanish;  it  is  a  world  problem.  Impunity 
of  previous  aggressions  necessarily  led  to 
this  result.  The  tide  will  continue  in  its 
flood  and  presently  even  the  moA  inatten^ 
dve  of  men  will  note  that  two  civilizations 
arc  at  war.” 

This  book  has  its  expressions  of  hope  as 
well  as  of  warning.  Sehor  Ossorio  believes 
that  society  is  progressing  toward  an 
inevitable  “elevation  of  the  proletariat 
toward  the  plenitude  of  its  de^iny.” 
“Mankind  be(^e  more  free  after  Chri^, 
more  free  after  the  Renaissance,  more  free 
after  the  French  revolution.  The  same  will 
not  fail  to  happen  now.  What  now  takes 
place  in  Spain  is.  .  .  the  accession  of  the 
world's  workers  to  political  and  economic 
power.” — Madaline  W.  J^ichoU.  Cam' 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Antonio  Ruiz  Vilaplana.  Doy  fe.  La 
Habana.  Editorial  Facetas.  1938.  126 
pages.  25  cents. — Jose  Maria  Capo. 
Espaha  desnuda.  La  Habana.  Publicaciones 
Espana.  1938.  256  pages. — Vicente  Sdenz. 
Esparja  herSica.  New  York.  Editorial 
Iberoamericana.  1938.  316  pages.  $2.00. — 
Here  are  three  works  which  present  the 
LoyaliA  viewpoint  in  the  now  two'and-a- 
half  year  old  Spanish  Aruggle.  Doy  fe, 
translated  into  English  as  Burgos  Justice, 
deals  with  the  terror  exercised  by  the 
Franco  regime  when  it  seized  control  of 
that  city.  Espana  desnuda  attempts  to 
trace  the  r61e  of  the  Church  as  landowner, 
the  position  of  the  indu^rial  and  other 
dominating  caAes,  the  diversity  of  the 
Republican  elements,  and  from  all  this 
to  prove  the  “abominable  treason”  of 
Franco.  In  Espana  hermc^  the  author,  a 
CoAa  Rican  joumaU^m  Spain  when  the 
Franco  revolt  broke,  discusses  the  situation 
as  he  saw  it,  dressing  the  heroism  and 
determination  of  the  unprepared  LoyaliA 
forces  in  the  face  of  the  planned  coup 
of  the  rebel  generals. 

Taken  together,  the  three  books  make 
out  Franco  to  be  a  puny  man  who  looms 
large  only  in  his  villainy. — Lewis  Bertrand. 
New  York  City. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  DialeCtica  y 
determinismo.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Erdlla.  1938.  127  pages.  10  pesos. — In 


our  swiftly  changing  world  there  is  no 
room  for  the  doctrines  that  were  once 
promulgated  for  the  salvation  of  mankind 
unless  they  bear  the  spiritual  and  economic 
coloring  of  our  day.  To  this  inescapable 
premise  our  author  holds  that  Marxism 
mu^  comply.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  towering 
tree  the  branches  of  which  suffer  endless 
graftings  and  re-graftings  according  to  the 
logic  of  events.  Dealing  one  by  one  with 
quite  a  number  of  closely  inter'related 
que^ions,  Sr.  Sinchez  fortifies  by  con' 
Crete  argument  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  proletarian  movement.  Less 
variety,  and  the  expansion  of  some  of  the 
chapters,  would  certainly  have  added  coi' 
siderably  to  the  value  of  this  book. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  NorthweAem  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Jos^  Varallanos.  Bandoleros  en  el 
Peru.  Lima.  Edt.  Altura.  1937.  121 

pages.  $1.50  m.'n. — A  thoroughly  sound 
sociological  treatise  diagnosing  the  nature 
and  the  cause  of  banditry  in  Peru.  Prac' 
deal  theology  should  also  be  familiar  with 
the  book.  The  Conquer,  de^roying  social 
in^itudons  and  their  cognate  of  nadve 
reLigion,fa^ened  upon  the  unhappy  people 
of  that  country  the  maxim  (however  well 
disguised  by  law  and  religion)  that  might 
is  right,  and  wrought  through  its  concom' 
itant  effects  a  deva^ting  condidon  of 
chronic  banditry.  The  dispossessed  will 
in  the  end  avenge  themselves,  everywhere. 
Sixty  possessing  frmilies  and  six  millions 
lacking  all  equity  in  our  own  national 
wealth  and  culture  present  a  problem 
which,  if  not  solved,  will  solve  itself. 
We  could  learn  by  other  people's  expe' 
ricnce.  After  all,  Ae  world  is  governed 
by  law!  “Banditry  has  arisen  in  many 
villages  of  the  mountains  out  of  a  condi' 
don  of  anarchy  prevailing  between  di^rids 
and  families,  being  inveded  with  the 
refinements  of  a  technique  evolving  out 
of  its  causal  misery,  animated  by  ignorance 
and  impelled  by  the  horrors  that  maintain 
the  autochthonous  and  indigenous  ven' 
geance  of  a  dricken  people.” — John  P.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Jose  G.  Montes  de  Oca.  Estampas  de 
Durango.  Mfixico.  Fidel  Guerrero. 

1938.  S)6  pages. — We  have  already  noted 
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in  Bool{s  Abroad  the  literary  personality 
of  Sr.  Montes  de  Oca,  in  connection  with 
other  works  of  his  of  the  same  character 
as  this  one.  Enamoredof  his  native  Mexico, 
her  traditions,  her  scenery,  her  art,  this 
author  is  accomplishing  a  worthy  task 
worthily.  Montes  de  Oca  secs  Mexico 
with  the  eyes  of  an  artiA.  A  scholar  of 
wide  attainments,  he  nevertheless  frc' 
quently  hesitates  to  call  upon  his  vaA 
erudition,  \eA  he  cloud  that  poetic  trans' 
parcncy  with  which  his  bc^  pages  arc 
adorned.  So  it  is  that  Eitampas  de  Durango, 
a  prose  work,  is  the  product  of  an  authentic 
poet.  The  beautiful  pages  of  El  agua  monja 
pleasingly  demon^rate  his  poetic  powers. 
Other  chapters,  such  as  those  entitled  Las 
cruces  and  La  ciudad  de  plata,  also  splendid 
achievements  of  a  pure  ^yli^,  show  the 
special  gift  of  the  hi^orian.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  intere^ing  chronicle  Fran' 
cisco  Villa  en  el  alma  popular. — GaSldn 
Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  Chaco.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  199 

pages.  10  pesos. — This  book  is  forthright 
and  vigorous.  Much  has  been  written  of 
the  geography  of  the  Chaco,  and  of  the 
war  in  its  “Green  Hell,”  but  few  writers 
have  piAured  cither  so  vividly  as  Toro 
Ramallo.  The  folklore  of  the  Chaco  In^ 
dians,  mute  victims  of  the  war,  the  sini^er 
greed  which  motivated  this  war  as  well 
as  all  others,  the  ignoble  rdle  of  the 
Argentine  (from  the  Aandpoint  of  the 
author)  in  support  of  Paraguay  again^ 
Bolivia,  and  the  almoft  incredible  barbar^ 
ity  and  suffering  of  the  soldiers,  are  all 
described  in  a  clear  and  fascinating  narra' 
tivc. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Tcodoro  Torres.  Penodismo.  Mexico. 
Botas.  278  pages. — At  fir*  glance 

one  might  infer  tlut  this  volume  contains 
the  hi*ory  of  the  newspaper  craft.  It  is 
not  as  pretentious  as  that,  although  it  has 
chapters  that  are  hi*orical.  The  author 
has  had  experience  as  a  reporter  and  as 
editor,  both  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  out  of  this  experience  and  his 
va*  observations  that  he  speaks.  The  book 
is  full  of  intere*ing  sugge*ions  about 
every  department  of  newspaper  work.  But 
the  mo*  important  part  of  the  volume  is 


devoted  to  the  hi*ory  of  the  Mexican 
press;  above  all,  its  chapter  on  Semhlanzas 
de  PeriodiStas  Mexicanos.  It  is  an  informa' 
tivc  work,  written  in  simple  but  pleasing 
*ylc. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alfonso  Alexander.  Sandino.  Relato 
de  la  revolucidn  en  ?{icaragua.  San' 

tiago  de  Chile.  ErciUa.  1937.  254  pages. 
18  pesos. — A  semi'fi<*ionmed  account  of 
the  funed  Nicaraguan  guerrilla  of  a  decade 
since,  written  by  a  Colombian  joumali*. 
The  work  is  valuable  in  that  it  presents 
Sandino  as  visuali^  by  the  Pan'Latini*s 
of  whom  Manuel  Ugarte  is  the  leader. 
It  lacks  integration,  however,  and  is  more 
a  series  of  episodes  in  each  of  which  San' 
dino  is  the  hero,  than  it  is  a  biography  or, 
as  the  sulytitle  would  indicate,  an  account 
of  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua.  Despite 
the  publishers'  claims  as  to  its  docu' 
mented  accuracy,  the  book  is  seriously 
marred  by  the  author’s  blind  idolatry  of 
his  hero,  and  by  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  general  setting.  Certainly  no  informed 
writer  on  Nicaragua  would  call  the  famous, 
or  inf^ous,  Bryan'Chamorro  treaty  the 
“Briand'Chamorro  treaty”!  As  a  presenta' 
tion  of  a  certain  point  of  view,  Sr.  Alex' 
ander's  Sandino  is  a  contribution  to  Mis' 
panic  American  hi*oriography,  but  it 
mu*  be  taken  cum  grano  salis. — Leuns  W. 
Sealer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Antonio  J.  Bucich.  Eitehan  Echeve' 
rria  y  su  tiempo.  Buenos  Aires.  Ta' 

lleres  Grif.  “Virtus.”  1983.  104  pages. — 
In  the  current  literary  activities  of  several 
Latin' American  countries  is  seen  a  whole' 
some  tendency  toward  biographical  *udy. 
In  our  country,  however,  erudite  and 
comprehensive  biographies  are  *ill  lacking 
for  many  out*anding  political  and  liter' 
ary  figures. 

Sr.  Antonio  J.  Bucich  has  already  dis' 
tinguished  himself  by  his  able  handling 
of  the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  memoirs  of 
the  great  Argentine  personalities,  Alberdi, 
Sarmiento,  and  Echeverria.  His  *udies  of 
Alberdi  and  Sarmiento  merit  the  unani' 
mcxis  applause  of  the  critics,  for  their  abun' 
dance  of  dates  and  details,  for  the  intere* 
created  by  his  treatment  of  this  material, 
for  the  purity  of  their  prose,  and  for  their 
true  Argentine  fiavor.  All  these  qualities 
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are  found  in  this  ^dy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Argentine  poet,  Echeverna. — 
Gall6n  Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Dr.  Rain6n  Puente.  Villa  en  Pie. 

Mexico.  Mexico  Nuevo.  1937. — 
A  vivid  portrait  of  Francisco  Villa.  When 
he  was  only  a  peasant  he  shot  his  landlord, 
who  undertook  to  take  one  of  Villa's 
sifters  by  force,  to  serve  in  his  household. 
For  a  time  he  led  the  life  of  a  wanderer 
and  a  robber.  Then  he  joined  the  revolu' 
don,  and  both  Madero  and  Carranza  owed 
to  him  moft  of  their  success.  But  there  was 
always  a  great  jealousy  of  him  among  the 
leading  generals,  who  insifted  that  “his 
wings  muft  be  clipped."  A  break  with 
Carranza  was  the  natural  outcome.  Envy, 
calumny  and  bribery  were  always  at  work 
againft  him,  and  there  were  plots  to 
murder  him.  The  successful  one  was  urged 
by  Obreg6n  and  engineered  by  Villa’s 
own  secretary.  It  ended  with  the  war' 
dor’s  life. 

Villa  enPieia  one  of  the  few  books  that 
do  him  juftice.  In  it  he  appears  as  he  was, 
with  his  great  crimes  but  also  with  his 
great  virtues,  and  indeed  he  was  less 
criminal  and  more  virtuous  than  those  who 
slandered  him  and  brought  about  his 
death. 

There  are  some  ftatements  in  the  book 
which  the  reviewer  wishes  had  been 
proved.  But  the  work  has  value. — Alfredo 
Berumen.  Capitol  Hill  Junior  College,  Ok' 
lahoma  City. 

•  Hemin  Robleto.  Obregdn,  Toral  y  la 
Madre  Conchita.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1935. — ^Tracing  the  life  of  Obregdn  from 
his  obscurity  in  Huatabampo  to  the  ban' 
quet  at  “La  Bombilla,"  where  he  was  as' 
sassinated,  July  17, 1928,  Robleto  pic^res 
in  joumaliftic  fashion  Obregdn  the  war' 
rior,  the  ftatesman,  the  reformer,  the  man 
and  the  friend.  He  draws  a  sympathetic 
pidture  and  brings  out  graphically  the  char' 
a(fteriftics  that  made  a  hero  of  Obregdn. 
The  short  chapters  impress  one  as  an 
ensemble  of  newspaper  articles,  neatly 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
narration.  Robleto  is  mafter  of  this  form, 
which  is  neither  exactly  biography  nor 
fiction. 

The  trial  of  Toral  and  Madre  Conchita 
is  presented  in  ail  its  details.  Robleto  is 


here  a  real  metropolitan  reporter.  He  is 
an  excellent  observer  and  a  good  psy' 
chologift. — J.  M.  Hemdndez.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Enrique  Espinoza.  Companeros  de 
viaje.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1937.  158  pages.  6  pesos. — An  unpreten' 
tious  and  excellent  book.  The  author  who 
hides  under  the  pseudonym  of  Enrique 
Espinoza  is  one  unafraid  to  write  simply 
of  the  life  and  people  he  sees  about  him. 
So  he  tells  of  Soriano,  the  Puc6n  boatman, 
and  thereby  portrays  the  slow  progress 
of  the  Araucanian  race.  Soriano  may  ftill 
believe  that  the  waters  of  his  lake  are 
jealous,  but  he  has  gone  to  the  night  schod 
at  Freire  and  he  has  tried  to  regifter  for  a 
correspondence  course  from  Buenos  Aires; 
spending  his  winters  upon  his  avocation 
as  actinr  in  a  theatrical  company  at  Temuco, 
he  leaves  for  the  summer  his  work  as  boat' 
man  and  fisher.  He  hopes  to  buy  a  little 
motor  for  his  boat  and  to  ftudy  the  Eng' 
lish  which  will  attract  the  trade  of  tlx 
North  American  tourifts  who  now  visit 
the  Chilean  lakes. 

The  account  of  the  trip  on  the  “Nep' 
tune,"  an  Italian  boat  sailing  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Gibraltar,  presents  interefting 
illuftrations  of  Fascift  power,  while  shore 
trips  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  give 
opportunities  for  descriptions  of  Brazilian 
cities  and  characters. 

From  the  point  of  literary  ftyle,  this 
book  contains  a  highly  significant  sen' 
tence.  Telling  how  his  wife  enjoys  reading 
his  travel  notes,  the  author  remarks  that 
she  had  never  before  imagined  it  to  be 
“the  writer’s  business  to  attend  the  things 
which  take  place  at  his  side  and  not  up  on 
Olympus."  Because  Enrique  Espinoza  has 
learned  this  lesson  and  because  he  de' 
scribes  with  sobriety  and  simplicity  the 
life  and  people  about  him,  his  book  presents 
interefting  pictiires  of  the  three  South 
American  countries  through  which  he 
travelled,  as  well  as  several  glimpses  of  a 
changing  social  order. — Modaline  W. 
J^khoU.  Cambridge,  Massachuetts. 

•  Gonzalo  de  Reparaz  Ruiz.  Espana,  la 
tierra,  el  hombre,  el  arte.  Tomo  I. 
Barcelona.  Editorial  Alberto  Martin. 
1937.  3  cuademos  publicados,  fol.,  I68 
pigs,  con  mapas  y  grabados.  4.50  pesetas 
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Spanish  Travels 

cada  uno. — Thcae  three  cuademos  con' 
ftitute  the  beginning  of  an  important  work 
on  the  geography  of  Spain,  hi^orical 
geography,  which  begins  with  the  dis' 
covcry  of  the  country  and  the  fir*  expedi' 
tions  of  exploration  into  the  Iberian  Penin' 
sula,  and  continues  with  the  descriptions 
of  Iberia  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers;  the  geography  of  Spain 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  the  Mussulman  geographers,  nau' 
deal  and  port  and  harbor  maps  of  the 
thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries.  Then,  in 
the  second  cuademo,  the  geographical 
adivides  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
Portuguese  cartographers  and  geographers, 
and  Spain  as  represented  in  the  maps  and 
the  nautical  cartography  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  geography  and  cartography 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  geo' 
graphical  publications  and  in*itudons  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  third  cuademo  enters 
upon  the  *udy  of  the  physiognomy, 
orography  and  geological  evolution  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  contrading  physical  back' 
grounds  and  the  biological  consequences. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  bibliog' 
raphy.  There  are  many  illudradons.  The 
text  is  crammed  with  hidorical  and 
geographical  data  of  the  greate*  intere*, 
clearly,  effedively  and  pleasantly  written. 

I  cannot  speak  with  a  specialid's  author' 
ity  about  this  book;  but  the  name  of  the 
author  is  a  guarantee  of  merit,  and  I  can 
venture  without  hesitation  to  recommend 
to  the  libraries  and  educadonal  inditutions 
of  this  country  that  they  subscribe  for 
it.  And  it  is  my  duty  to  report  on  this 
work,  as  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  inform  readers  of  Bool{s 
Abroad  of  the  works  which  are  dill  ap' 
pearing  in  spite  of  the  war,  in  republican 
Spain,  where  the  cry  is  not,  as  in  the  rebel 
cc^orts:  “iMuera  la  inteligencia!" — 
Homero  Sens.  New  York  City. 

•  Jos^  C.  Andrade.  Homero  y  la  epica 
unwersal.  Bogoti.  Imprenta  de  la 
Compania  de  Jesus.  1938.  448  pages. — 
Father  Andrade  calls  the  Epic  the  **liter' 
ary  prolog  of  Humanity"  and  Homer  its 
father.  Handicapped  somewhat  by  his 
thesis  that  any  fheme  of  the  Chridian 
epoch  is  superior  to  pagan  themes,  and  by 
the  need  to  hook  Homer  somewhere  into 


the  scheme  of  all  the  other  epics,  the 
author  has  yet  produced  a  readable  volume 
that  shows  wide  familiarity  with  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Camoens,  Longfellow, 
and  others  and  supplies  much  thoughtful 
material  about  the  J^dxlungenlied,  Roland, 
La  Araucaria,  Tabari,  and  other  epics. 
For  indance,  the  Ctd,  compared  with 
Homer,  shows  little  inventive  imagination, 
says  the  author,  and  the  poet  lacked  ability 
to  awaken  intered  and  give  realidic  de' 
scriptions.  Ercilla  was  handicapped  be' 
cause  he  did  not  know  Homer.  Eight  inns' 
trations  of  classical  subjedts  appear  in 
the  book.— W.  fC.  J. 

•  Vidtoria  Ocampo.  Virginia  Woolf,  Or* 
lando  y  Cia.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1938. 

72  pages. — Vidoria  Ocampo  writes  of 
Virginia  Woolf,  as  woman,  author,  friend. 
She  dudies  her  charaderidics  as  shown 
in  several  of  her  works:  To  th:  Ligjit' 
house,  Mrs.  Dalloway,  The  Common  Read' 
err,  A  Room  of  One's  Own,  The  Tears 
and  Orlando.  Mod  of  the  essay  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  dudy  of  Orlando:  his  psycho' 
logical  moods,  his  attitude  toward  royalty, 
men  of  letters,  women,  literature,  his  dis' 
illusionments,  his  reverence  for  spiritual' 
ity  as  againd  materialism,  his  various 
changes  as  he  passes  through  nearly  four 
centuries  of  literary  exidence,  and  finally, 
his  transformation  into  a  woman.  This 
metamorphosis  does  not  alter  his  personal' 
ity  but  enables  him  to  underdand  woman, 
her  sensibility,  weakness  and  power,  her 
feelings  and  desires. 

Vidoria  Ocampo  is  a  fine  analyd,  who 
knows  and  loves  art.  She  writes  well 
herself.  In  her  representation  of  Orlando 
she  approaches  the  lucidity  of  the  original. 
— J.  M.  Hemdndez.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Armando  D.  Pirotto.  La  literatura  en 
America:  El  coloniaje.  Montevideo. 

Ediciones  de  la  Sociedad  Amigos  del  Libro 
Rioplatense.  1937.  223  pages.  1  Uruguayan 
peso. — Volume  43  of  a  series  in  which 
fifty  volumes,  heavily  leaning  toward 
poetry,  have  already  appeared.  This  is  a 
popular  treatise  on  different  phases  of 
literature  from  Pre-Columbian  days  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
author  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of 
material.  He  devotes  eleven  pages  to 
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OUantay,  which  he  declares  authentic 
Incan,  though  mentioning  those  who  hold 
for  a  Spanish  origin.  (A  fatcsimile  of  a 
Quechua  manuscript  of  Ollanta  with  Latin 
translation  appears  in  Sphinx,  Vol.  I, 

1937,  published  by  El  InAituto  de  Filo- 
logia,  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,  Lima, 
Peru).  Twenty  pages  discuss  La  Arau' 
cana.  One  chapter  sketches  the  life  and 
works  of  Alarcdn.  A  neatly  designed  and 
well'printed  volume,  though  not  meant 
for  s^olarly  use. — W.  K.  /. 

•  Antonio  Porras.  Elburlador  de  Sevi' 
lla:  InvenciSn  de  la  vera  vida.  Madrid' 

Valencia.  Edidcmes  Espaholas.  1937. — 
Antonio  Porras,  winner  of  the  1928 
Faftenrath  novel  prize  for  his  Centro  de  las 
almas,  author  of  the  humorous  Mifterioso 
asesino  de  poteAad,  and  philosophic  ftU' 
dent  of  women  in  his  Santa  mujer  nueva, 
draws  upon  all  phases  of  his  ch^der  for 
this  book.  An  Andaluz  himself,  bom  in 
Pozoblanco,  C^doba,  he  shows  an  un' 
derftanding  of  the  great  lover  and  an  even 
deeper  feeling  fen:  the  women  of  the  Bur- 
lador.  His  psychological  Judies  of  Isabela, 
Tisbea,  Aminta,  and  Aiu  form  the  best 
portion  of  the  volume. 

Though  presenting  a  modernized  Don 
Juan,  in  many  respeds,  Porras  scorns  the 
Zorrilla  redemption  and  returns  to  the 
Tirso  charader  who  jeered  at  eternal 
damnation.  The  volume  is  a  decided  con' 
thbudon  to  the  Don  Juan  literature. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Francisco  Luis  Bemirdez.  Cielo  de 
tierra.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  102 

pages.  2  pesos. — Xavier  Villaurrutia.  T^os' 
tolgios  de  la  muerte.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur. 

1938.  76  pages.  2  pesos. — Leopoldo  Mare' 
chaL  Laberinto  de  amor.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur. 
1936.  51  pages.  2  pesos. — Three  booklets 
of  verse,  two  by  Argentine  writers  and 
?{oStalgia  de  la  muerte  by  a  Mexican  poet. 
The  three  belong  to  the  Modemi^ic 
school.  They  all  are  very  fond  of  obscure 
metaphors  and  conventional  expressions 
not  always  of  the  best  t^Ste  or  poetical. 
Yet,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  not 
poets.  Thus  when  Bemirdez  frees  himself 
from  his  preoccupation  with  school,  he 
writes  tender  poems  of  delicate  inspiration 
and  Chriftian  feelings.  Villaurrutia  is 
fond  of  alliteration  and  play  on  words; 


his  metaphors  are  much  more  obscure  than 
those  of  Bemirdez,  and  all  the  poems  of 
this  booklet,  as  the  title  sugge^s,  move 
in  a  gloomy  atmosphere.  But  the  mo^ 
intricate  of  the  three  is  Marechal,  whose 
allegoric  poem  is  too  symbolic  and  diffi' 
cult.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine  couplets, 
which  gives  it  the  flavor  of  the  early  Span' 
ish  poems. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Capitol 
Hill  Junior  College,  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Julio  Marzagot.  Mtlagro  (Cuademo 
Antiguo).  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta 

Porter.  1938. — Julio  Marzagot  is  a  new 
name  in  Argentine  lyric  poetry.  This  fir^ 
book  of  his  makes  an  extremely  pleasant 
impression.  Marzagot  is  ma^er  of  a  Ian' 
guage  which  is  entirely  his  own,  and  he 
transmits  his  images  with  the  facih'ty  and 
the  expertness  of  a  tme  poet.  The  book  con' 
si^  of  a  series  of  compositions  which,  the 
author  tells  us,  represent  his  older  manner. 
We  muA  await  the  later  harveft  in  order 
to  judge  the  poet  with  more  confidence. — 
Arturo  Cerretani.  Buenos  Aires. 

•  Pedro  Salinas.  Lost  Angel  and  Other 
Poems.  Translations  by  Eleanor  L. 

Turnbull.  Baltimore.  Hie  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1938.  169  pages.  $2.00. — With  the 
exception  of  the  hitherto  unpublished 
poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book, 
these  forty'six  poems  have  been  selected 
from  three  of  t^e  author's  earlier  works 
(Presagios,  1923;  Seguro  azar,  1929;  Pdhulo 
y  signo,  1931).  On  each  left'hand  page 
appears  the  Spanish  and  on  the  focing  page 
Miss  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull's  translation. 

Senor  Salinas'  qualms  at  offering  this 
volume  of  poems  to  the  American  public 
are  due  to  our  “insane  desire  for  utility 
and  eflSciency.”  How  will  such  a  public 
accept  his  poetry?  “All  intent  to  popular' 
ize  it.  .  .  is  fiilse  and  artificial."  Rather, 
its  Arength  is  to  be  found  in  its  luxury  and 
its  being  a  useless  thing. 

His  range  of  inspiration  is  broad.  Some' 
times  it  is  external  nature — the  soil,  the 
ocean,  the  seashore,  a  bird,  a  sea  breeze, 
landscape,  mountains,  trees,  snow,  the  set' 
ting  sun.  Seldom,  however,  is  he  cemtent 
to  consider  these  elements  objec^vely; 
more  often  than  not  they  are  the  means  of 
expressing  his  emotion.  Intere^ing  are  his 
verses  of  yearning — yearning  for  the  un' 
attainable.  Juxtaposed  with  the  my^cal 
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side  of  our  poet  is  the  sensual.  A  lively 
appeal  is  made  to  each  sense,  especially  to 
those  of  touch  and  sight. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  rhyme  or 
assonance  is  merely  accidental.  There  is  no 
regular  ^nsaic  arrangement.  To  add  to 
the  mechanical  confusion,  many  groups 
punctuated  as  sentences  are  paratactic. 
This  reviewer  is  unable  to  detect  a  typical 
movement  in  the  rhythm  of  these  poems 
other  than  the  Messed  penultimate  syh 
lable  of  the  verse. 

Miss  Turnbull  has  made  literal  transla^ 
tions  of  the  poems.  She  maintains  his  line 
pattern  and  makes  no  attempt  at  rhyme. 
A  few  minor  errors  in  her  translation  do 
not  detract  from  the  effectiveness  with 
whicdi  she  presents  to  the  American  public 
these  verses  of  airy  illusion,  sensuality, 
famta^ic  emotion,  and  fresh  images. — 
A.  £.  LeVey.  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women. 

•  Hemin  del  Solar.  Indice  de  la  poesia 
chilena  contcmpordnea.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  298  pages.  28  pesos. — 
It  has  been  said  that  Chile  is  not  much 
inclined  to  poetical  ^cy.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  large  and  significant  number  of 
Chilean  poets  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Hemin  del  Solar  has  compiled  a  well 
selected  anthology  of  the  leading  bards 
of  Chile  in  the  paA  four  decades.  It  is  an 
excellent  representation  of  the  mcxlem' 
iftic  movement  of  that  country,  and  inci' 
dentally,  it  is  a  monument  to  the  great 
ma^r  who  in  his  sojourn  in  Santiago  and 
Valparmso  left  such  imperishable  influence 
on  the  youth  of  that  bmd.  Dario  &ill  lives 
in  Chile. 

This  Indice  forms  part  of  a  collection  of 
similar  works,  representing  every  one  of 
the  Spanish  American  cxHintries.  It  is  pre^ 
ceded  by  comments  on  each  one  of  the 
writers  included.  Unhappily  not  much  is 
gained  by  such  an  intrcxluction,  for  the 
writer  is  an  over<ourteous  ma^er  of  cere' 
monies,  a  critic  who  knows  poesy  but  has 
little  concern  for  the  art  of  criticism.  It  is 
a  pity,  because  the  reft  of  the  book,  its 
bicvbibliographical  notes  included,  serves 
its  intended  purpose  well. — J.  M.  Her' 
ndndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  Ureta.  Elegias  de  la  cabeza 
loca.  Paris.  Louis  Bellenand  et  Fils. 
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1937.  47  pages. — This  well  known  Peru' 
vian  writer  has  added  one  more  booV.  of 
poems  to  the  enviable  collection  of  b(x>ks 
which  he  had  already  published.  Elegias  de 
la  cabeza  loca  is  a  series  of  fifteen  short 
poems  with  rima  asonante  and  simple 
meter.  The  language  is  simple,  tcx),  but  of 
the  be^  quality.  The  main  merit  of  these 
lyric  poems  lies  in  the  richness  of  feeling 
that  pervades  every  line  of  the  bcx>k. 
Poems  of  this  kind  are  always  welcome. 
— Alfredo  Berumen.  Capitol  Hill  Junior 
College,  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Pedro  Calder6n  de  la  Barca.  Elsecreto 
a  wzes.  Edited  by  Jose  M.  de  Osma. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  University  of  Kansas 
Press.  1938.  $1.00. — As  Professor  de  Osma 
says,  Calder6n's  technique  can  be  well 
underftcxxl  only  by  ^udying  the  original 
texts  written  by  his  own  hand  or  author' 
ised  by  him  perscxially.  Such  texts  are  very 
few,  and  to  Professor  de  Osma  we  owe 
an  excellent  edition  of  one  of  them.  In 
editing  this  text  he  used  the  same  methcxl 
that  Schevill  used  in  his  edition  of  Lope 
de  Vega's  manuscripts:  the  spelling  and 
abbreviations  are  kept  intact;  the  punc' 
tuation  is  supplied,  as  are  also  the  asides 
and  the  w(»:^  that  have  been  mutilated; 
serial  numbers  are  used,  except  for  pas' 
sages  that  the  author  intended  to  be 
omitted,  and  for  which  letters  are  used 
inAead;  the  corrections  of  evident  errors 
are  given  in  fcmtnotes.  As  an  introducticxi 
to  the  edition  Professor  Osma  gives  us  a 
very  careful  and  valuable  Audy  on  Cal' 
der6n's  orthoepy  and  versification.  I  am 
sure  that  both  the  orthoepiA  and  the 
critic  will  be  thankful  to  him  for  such  a 
^dy  and  will  welcome  this  edition 
warmly.  He  promises  the  publication  of 
further  Judies  on  Calder6n's  technique, 
which  Judies,  judging  from  the  edition 
of  this  play,  should  be  very  helpful. — 
Alfredo  B^men.  Capitol  Hill  Junior 
College,  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Oscar  Cerruto.  Aluvi&n  de  fuego. 
(Biblioteca  Americana).  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  213  pages.  16  pesos. — 
Possibly  Bolivia's  greater  contribution 
to  the  Chaco  War  literature  is  this  novel 
showing  the  liberating  eflecft  of  the  ftrug' 
gle  upcxi  Indians  harassed  since  Pizarro's 
time.  After  reading  this  scxriologically 
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invaluable  interpretation  of  Bolivia,  I  come  the  Indian's  diftruA  and  superAi' 


made  it  required  reading  for  my  South 
American  literature  class. — Willis  K. 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Jos6  Mandsidor.  De  una  madre  espa' 
nola.  Mexico.  Mexico  Nuevo.  101 

pages.  $1.00. — This  novelette  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  of  an  elderly  woman 
of  the  whose  son  is  an  intelligent 

public'spirited  workingman  and  an  enthus' 
iaAic  filter  for  the  loyaliA  cause  in  the 
Civil  War  in  Spain.  Very  much  like  the 
heroine  of  Gorki's  Mother,  this  simple,  un' 
lettered  woman  becomes  an  ardent  be' 
liever  in  the  righteousness  of  her  son's  side 
in  the  ftruggle  and  in  her  duty  to  help. 
But,  unlike  Gorki's  novel,  this  ftory  does 
not  show  any  intelledual  growth  of  the 
woman,  does  not  explain  the  difference 
in  principles  and  ideals  of  the  two  warring 
camps.  Whereas  the  Russian  mother 
becomes  more  and  more  imbued  with  the 
ideology  of  her  son  and  his  comrades,  the 
Spanish  madre  repeats  time  and  time  again 
t^t  she  does  not  care  about  the  political 
problems  involved  and  does  not  presume 
to  underAand  them.  She  chooses  the  Aand 
only  because  she  sees  the  inhuman 
atrocities  perj)etrated  by  the  enemy. 

Written  in  simple  language,  the  little 
book  is  a  cry  for  humane  underAanding 
and  an  accusation  that  the  Franco  forces 
have  loosened  the  beaA  in  their  Moorish 
troops,  have  opened  the  fatherland  to  the 
murderous  addvities  of  foreign  legions,  and 
have  driven  Spaniards  into  fratricidal 
frenzy. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Enrique  Oth6n  EMaz.  S.  F.  Z.  33  Es' 
cuela.  Mfxico.  Ediciones  del  Grupo 

en  Marcha.  1938.  383  pages.  2.50  pesos. — 
This  epic  of  the  rural  school  teacher  in 
contempcwary  Mexico  graphically  pictures 
a  nineteen  year  old  boy's  heroic  6ght  for 
dvilizing  the  Indian.  Divided  into  three 
sedions,  the  book  is  uneven;  Part  I  merits 
unqualified  praise  for  human  idealism, 
excellent  analysis,  genuine  realism  and 
ftrongly  flavored  language  while  the  other 
two  parts  suffer  from  the  propaganda 
purpose. 

The  American  reader  will  be  impressed 
by  the  hoftility  and  scorn  the  teacher  muft 
face.  In  order  to  survive  he  has  to  over' 


tion  as  well  as  his  ignorance  and  hatred 
of  city  folks,  of  government  represcnta' 
tives.  Inddents  and  descripticms  prove 
moA  illuminating  in  this  part.  It  grows 
almoA  melodramatic  in  the  ftruggle  with 
primitive  violence.  He  muA  cope  with  the 
greedy,  hypocritical  cadque,  his  lovesick 
wife,  the  vidous,  dominating  priest  and 
the  traditionally  selfish  landowner.  More' 
over  he  has  no  government  backing  and 
no  salary — only  blackmailing  and  repri' 
mands  as  official  rewards.  All  the  power' 
fill  are  wicked,  all  the  poor  angelic.  When 
in  Part  III  the  communift  principles  of 
expropriation  and  of  church  limitation  are 
enforced,  there  results  a  sudden  regeneni' 
tion  and  prosperity  in  the  pueblo  such 
as  the  fads  have  not  so  far  borne  out  in 
Mexico. 

Yet  the  book  deserves  attention  for  its 
dyle,  its  warmhearted  spirit,  and  for  the 
significance  of  the  problem  at  issue: 

MaeAro,  MaeStra  Rural: 
Certeramente  y  desafiando  arcanos 
el  porvenir  de  Mexico 
tiembla  en  tus  manos!.  .  . 

— Carl  A.  Tyre.  StateCoUege,  New  Mexico. 

•  J.  Rubfn  Romero.  La  vida  inutil  de 
Pito  Perez.  Mfxico.  Mfxico  Nuevo. 
1938.  228  pages. — Frcan  Mexico  comes  a 
modem  picaresque  novel  dcxie  in  the 
Golden  Age  tradition,  with  a  picaro 
relating  the  hidory  of  his  life  for  a  drink 
a  chapter.  Proverbs,  humor,  amusing  ind' 
dents  and  an  un'Spanish  intered  in  sex 
combine  with  biting  satire  againd  the 
dergy. 

Thoroughly  Mexican  is  this  modem 
picaro,  though  he  combines  the  moral' 
izing  drain  of  Guzmin  de  Alfaurache,  the 
resignation  of  Lazarillo,  the  rebellion  of 
Pablo,  and  the  cmdity  of  expression  of 
Edebanillo.  Vigorously  written,  it  cannot 
help  raising  even  higher  the  position  of 
Rubfn  Romero  in  contemporary  Mexican 
literature. 

With  a  determinati(Mi  to  "imponer  con' 
tribudones  a  los  tontos,"  little  Jesus  Pfrez 
(later  to  be  called  Pito  because  of  the 
infernal  noise  oi  his  home'inade  whidle) 
gets  a  job  in  a  church,  which  lads  until 
he  robs  the  mite'box  for  an  older  boy. 
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His  position  as  druggiA's  assi^ant  la^ 
until  the  druggie  discovers  Pito  provide 
ing  a  remedy  for  his  wife's  passion.  As 
secretary  to  a  prieft,  he  provides  Latin  for 
his  maker's  sermons.  Another  maAer  is  a 
government  employee.  But  tragedy  always 
overtakes  Pito  to  convince  him  of  the 
uselessness  of  life. 

Part  Two  is  an  abrupt  change.  The  in^ 
tervening  ten  years  seem  to  have  aug' 
mented  Pito's  moralizing  and  developed 
his  myftic  side.  Now  he  has  a  ^len 
skeleton  as  miAress,  and  sees  visions  of 
heaven  full  of  labeled  sheep.  Yet  he  Aill 
remains  the  sentimental,  cynical  Pito,  as 
is  proved  by  the  satirical  will  found  by  his 
dead  body. — Willis  Knaf>p  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Enrique  Serpa.  Contrabando.  La 
Habana.  Ediciones  AlvareZ'Pita.  1938. 

296  pages. — A  naturali^ic  novel,  not  of 
contraband  trade,  but  of  the  characto:  of 
its  “hero."  Thus  it  is  not  until  page  222 
of  this  296  page  bode  that  our  hero  really 
begins  the  business  of  smuggling  alcohol 
into  Prdiibitionift  United  States. 

Contrabando  is  the  portrait  of  a  weak' 
ling;  as  such,  it  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
Certain  descriptions  are  graphic  however — 
for  example,  that  portrayal  of  the  garbage 
scavengers!  Several  of  the  charade  types 
in  the  smuggler  crew  are  well  sketched. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  consiftent  in  that 
its  hero  ends  logically,  and  disagreeably, 
as  he  began.  But  one  cannot  help  wonder' 
ing  whether  the  Aory  of  such  a  hero  is 
quite  worth  the  telling. — Madaline  W. 
>ltchoIs.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Alvaro  Yunque.  Poncho.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1938.  126  pages. — 

Another  group  of  Alvaro  Yunque’s  chih 
dren's  Aories.  I  wish  to  call  special  atten' 
don  to  the  fad  that  these  dories  are  not 
written  for  children,  but  are  merely 
dories  whose  protagonids  are  children. 
They  are  therefore  addressed  to  an  adult 
audience  and  therefore  a  more  cntical  one. 
And  it  is  here  that  Sehor  Yunque  is  in 
error.  His  child'dories  will  please  children, 
but  grown  persons  will  find  them  unen' 
durable.  The  author  devotes  all  his  effort 
to  the  securing  of  sentimental  effeds. 
Children  will  not  objed  to  his  technique, 
since  the  child's  emotions  are  easily 


dirred.  But  I  fear  grown  readers  will 
vote  Senor  Alvaro  Yunque's  offering  un' 
sadsfadory. — Arturo  Cerretunt.  Buenos 
Aires. 

AAA 

“Ladies  furnished  in  the  upper  dorey. 
Respedable  ladies  have  fits  updairs." — 
Notice  in  the  shopwindow  of  a  Tdcyo 
outfitter,  quoted  in  Atlantka,  New  York. 

According  to  Waldemar  Oehlke,  writ' 
ing  in  Die  Literatur  of  Stuttgart,  the  second 
mod  popular  Japanese  writer  is  at  present 
the  man'hating  woman  novelid  Nobuko 
Yoehiya  (Number  One  is  the  male  dory' 
writer  Kan  Kikushi).  Nobuko  Yoshiya  has 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  claims  to 
have  found  the  men  equally  worthless  and 
reprehensible  everywhere.  The  inhuman' 
ity  of  men  to  women,  always  condignly 
punished  in  the  lad  chapter,  is  the  theme 
of  every  one  of  her  bo^.  Another  suc' 
cessfiil  Japanese  woman  novelid,  Fumiho 
Hayashi,  was  once  a  waitress  and  house' 
maid.  But  the  mod  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
thirteen'year'old  Masako  Toyoda,  daugh' 
ter  of  an  uneducated  laborer,  whose  dories 
have  been  generally  admired,  some  of  them 
having  been  daged  and  filsoed. 

“.  .  .But  dill  more  bewildering  is  the 
way  newspapers  are  made  (in  Japan). 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  types 
needed,  they  cannot  use  the  linotype.  As 
it  is,  the  Japanese  typewriter,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  already  a  ccnnplicated  piece 
of  machinery;  obviously  a  linotype  would 
be  dill  more  complicated  and  cumbersome. 
The  Asahi  Sunbun  once  dated  that  the 
lid  of  types  they  commonly  use  is  2,165. . . 
Therefore,  in  every  newspaper,  there  are 
hundreds  of  compositors  who,  with  amaz' 
ing  speed,  compose  the  text  by  hand.  In 
Japan,  as  everywhere  else,  speed  in  giving 
the  news  is  the  main  element  of  success, 
and  despite  this  great  composing  handicap 
Japanese  newspapers  are  usually  out  in  a 
fradion  of  an  hour  after  the  news  is 
received.  There  is  no  possibih'ty  that  the 
Japanese  will  ever  discard  this  compb'eated 
sign  sydem  for  an  alphabet;  it  would  be 
againd  their  traditions,  and  besides,  they 
claim  that  the  alphabet  would  not  be  suited 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  language." — 
Toddi,  in  La  Stamfki,  Turin,  quoted  in 
Atlanticd,  New  York. 
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•  Antonio  Messineo.  S.  J.  Giuitizia  ed 
Espansione  Colonidle.  Roma.  La  Ci' 

vilta  Cattolica.  1937.  245  pages.  10  lire. — 
This  book  could  scarcely  be  more  timely 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  world  is  occupied 
with  colonial  expansion  under  various 
guises  and  on  innumerable  pretexts.  To 
the  thinking  Catholic  world  in  particular 
the  GiuStizia  ed  Espansione  Coloniale  with 
ecclesiaAical  authority  is  very  a  propos. 
Tracing  colonial  expansion  from  the  I6th 
century,  Messineo  has  ^died  its  hiAory 
carefully,  showing  the  development  of  the 
theory  and  its  early  juftification8,and  then 
has  continued  to  trace  colonial  expansion 
through  the  centuries,  showing  every 
phase  of  it,  juAifiable  and  unju^ifiable, 
and  including  economical,  moral,  and 
materialiAic  view^points.  The  small  book 
is  worth  ftudying,  although,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  one  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  more 
cynical  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. — 
Catherine  Bradshaw.  College  of  Saint 
Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

•  Giuseppe  Cesare  Abba.  Da  Siuarto 
al  Volcumo.  Introduction  and  notes 

by  Lorenzo  Bianchi.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 
1937.  317  pages. — A  contribution  to  the 
hiAory  of  Ganbaldi's  expediticxi  into  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  Due  Sidlie.  The 
ftory  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and, 
therefore,  the  author  ^tes  what  he  has 
witnessed  without  thought  of  the  causes 
or  results  of  this  campaign.  His  ftyle  is 
plain  and  beautiful;  some  of  the  passages 
can  be  called  poems  written  in  prose.  The 
author  has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  express 
a  whole  psychological  condition  with  a 
few  sentences:  when  speaking  of  a  captain 
who  came  from  the  Savoy  province,  he 
portrays  him  in  the  following  manner: 

**He  turns  to  glance  at  us,  and  his  clear 
eyes  reflect  the  image  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  gone  over  to  France.  His  heart 
is  probably  longing  for  them  because  he 
believes  that  they  were  the  be^  men; 
and  he  feels  that  when  on  the  firing  line 


the  cry  ‘Savoia!’  will  resound,  there  will 
not  be  Savoia  any  more.”  (p.  229). 

The  editor  furnishes  helpful  aid  with 
his  notes.  Slight  errors  are  to  be  found, 
but  these  do  not  mar  the  splendid  work. 
When  Ruggiero  attacked  Palermo  in  1071, 
he  was  merely  a  count — popularly  ad’ 
dressed  as  Gran  Conu — and  not  a  king 
as  the  editor  would  make  him.  The  title 
of  king  was  be^owed  by  Anacletes  II  on 
his  son  Ruggero  II  (p.  114).  Loyos  does  not 
mean  commander,  but  is  Italian  for  the 
phonetic  Hungarian  spelling  of  Layos  for 
Louis,  Chri^ian  name  of  the  Goldberg, 
(p.  137). — G.  de  Solenni.  Bofton  College. 

•  Corrado  Masi.  Italia  e  Italiani  neW' 
oriente  vicino  e  lontano.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1936.  219  pages.  14  lire. — A 
serious  book  that  gives  sound  information 
about  the  hi^rical  background  and  the 
present'day  conditions  in  the  Orient  in 
reference  to  Italy.  The  author  shows  that 
the  hi^ry  of  Italy's  contacts  with  the 
Orient  marks  the  growth  of  that  country 
from  a  purely  geographic  expression,  as 
Mettemich  called  it,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
rution  which  it  has  acquired  since  its 
partial  unification  in  1860.  Italy  had 
become  a  vassal  of  the  great  powers  since 
its  ships  had  loA  contact  with  the  open 
seas  and  the  Orient.  As  national  conscious' 
ness  grew,  these  contads  were  resumed. 
We  have  in  this  book  the  hidory  of  these 
ermtads  from  1800  to  the  present  day. 
It  reveals  the  true  datus  of  affairs  under 
the  idealidic  fog  that  many  threw  on  the 
crude  realities  of  contemporary  hidory. 
When  Italy  lod  its  hold  on  the  Ionian 
Islands,  England  seized  them  and  legal' 
ized  its  hold  through  the  blessing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  druggie  that  goes 
on  in  the  Orient  today  is  not  of  a  different 
luture.  Naturally  Signor  Masi  argues  that 
Italy  has  the  imperative  duty  to  penetrate 
the  Orient  in  order  to  meet  the  competi' 
tion  with  other  European  countries  whidi 
while  proclaiming  ^e  independence  of 
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China  are  adually  disputing  with  Japan 
the  exploitaticHi  of  that  country.  The  data 
furnished  here  concerning  imports  and 
exports  between  Italy  and  the  Orient 
reveal  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Italian 
nation.  While  in  1870  economic  exchanges 
were  next'  to  nothing,  today  several  active 
Italian  groups  are  in  all  the  main  cities 
of  the  Orient.  There  is  an  Italian  line 
operating  in  the  Yan'Tse-Chiang  River, 
and  Italy  is  since  1932  linked  to  China  by 
such  splendid  ships  as  the  Conte  Verde 
and  Cmte  Rosso.  There  is  a  bank,  called 
t'le  Italian  Bank  for  China,  which  takes 
care  of  the  enormous  business  between 
Italy  and  the  Orient.  Italy  has  a  conces' 
sion  in  China  and  enjoys  extra-territorial 
rights  which  she  was  ready  to  renounce  in 
1928  provided  the  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  would  do  the  same.  But  there  are  also 
Italian  soldiers  and  men-of-war  in  Orien¬ 
tal  waters.  There  is  the  rub.  The  world 
has  not  yet  found  a  means  of  improving 
international  business  without  opening 
the  way  with  bayonets  and  guns.  A 
vicious  circle  is  thereby  opened.  The 
military  machinery  swallows  a  great  deal 
of  what  human  work  produces. — D.  VittO' 
rini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Franco  Ciarlantini.  Seconda  Guerra. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  312  pages. 
— In  reading  Seconda  Guerra,  eye-witness 
account  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  relevant  to  know  that  Ciarlantini 
is  the  diredor  and  founder  of  the  review 
Augu^lea,  author  of  educational  works 
and  war  publications,  one  time  head 
(1924-25)  of  the  Press  and  Propaganda 
Bureau  of  the  Fascia  Party.  This  is  his 
second  war;  he  is  about  fifty  years  old  and 
a  veteran  of  the  great  war. 

Ciarlantini  rhapsodizes  over  the  reju¬ 
venation  gained  through  participation  in 
the  adventure  and  “beauty”  of  war  and 
regrets  that  its  end  mu^  bring  with  it  the 
end  of  his  war-youth.  He  escapes  from  the 
intellecftuars  curse  of  doubt  and  enquiry 
into  the  haven  of  military  discipline.  He 
finds  ju^ification  and  meaning  for  his  own 
exigence  in  the  greater  glory  of  the  Patria, 
and  that  glory  is  for  him  an  unque^ioned 
religio-political  futh.  He  feels  Ae  divine 
mission  of  Italy  in  the  civilizing  of  barbar¬ 
ous  Africa.  He  senses  God  behind  that  mis¬ 


sion  and  sees  His  approval  manifeA  even 
in  the  efficiency  of  Italian  mih'tary  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  adju^  themselves  to  all 
needs,  “docile  hke  thinking  and  devout 
beings.”  As  for  Mussolini,  to  Ciarlantini 
and  his  comrades,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Duce  already  possesses  two  major  attri¬ 
butes  of  divinity — omniscience  and  omni¬ 
potence;  radio  seems  well  on  its  way  to 
conferring  the  third. 

Curious  to  note,  however,  adual  war¬ 
fare  plays  little  part  in  this  account. 
Except  for  a  few  gory  or  ^ench-filled  pas¬ 
sages,  Seconda  Guerra  is  a  sort  of  travel 
book  filled  with  vivid  pidures  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  its  people,  animals,  and  plants,  and 
with  slight,  amusing  sketches  of  the  com¬ 
rades  who  accompanied  Ciarlantini  on  this 
extended  cultural  tour. — A.  Pietrangeli. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Randolfo  Pacciardi.  II  Battaglione 
Garibaldi.  Lugano.  Nuove  Edizioni  di 
Capolago.  1938.  255  pages,  with  79  maps 
and  photographs.  $1. — Garibaldini  in  Is' 
pagna.  Madrid.  Diana  (U.G.T.).  1937. 
395  pages,  with  illu^rations. — Randolfo 
Pacciardi,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
ideals  of  Mazzini  and  CJaiibaldi,  saw 
diAinguished  service  during  the  World 
War  and  was  several  times  decorated. 
The  War  over,  he  returned  to  his  ^dies 
and  became  a  barri^er.  Having  fbu^t  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  he  was 
an  opponent  of  Fascism  until  he  was 
forced  to  flee  the  country. 

In  September  1935,  convinced  that  the 
War  in  Spain  was  a  druggie  between 
Democracy  and  Fascism  and  following  the 
example  of  Professor  Carlo  RosseUi,  who 
was  already  commanding  a  column  of 
volunteers  on  the  Huesca  front,  Pacciardi 
organized  the  Garibaldi  Battalion  of  Ital¬ 
ian  anti-Fasci^  volunteers,  which  fought 
on  the  Madrid  front  and  had  the  un¬ 
pleasant  task  of  defeating  the  Italian 
Fascia  forces  at  Guadalajara. 

From  the  pages  of  his  book  emerges  the 
^ic  heroism  of  the  Spanish  people,  aban¬ 
doned  by  leaders  and  friends,  without 
arms,without  organization,but  firm  in  its 
will  to  defend  its  land  and  liberty  from 
foreign  invaders;  and  the  splendid  sacrifice 
of  hundreds  of  Italians  who  proved  daily 
that  they  can  be  brave  and  valiant  viffien 
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fighting  not  for  the  sake  of  fighting  but  234  pages.  10  lire. — The  name  of  the 


for  their  faith  in  an  ideal. 

While  Pacciardi's  book  is  the  ftory  of 
the  Garibaldi  Battalion  written  by  its 
commander,  Caribaldini  in  Ispagna  is  the 
ftory  of  the  Battalion  written  by  the 
soldiers  themselves.  It  is  made  up  of  let' 
ters,  articles,  speeches,  photographs,  even 
poems,  interviews  with  their  own  coun' 
trymen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
propaganda  material  dropped  into  the 
enemy  lines.  These  Caribaldini  were  men 
of  all  classes  and  political  parties,  who  had 
left  behind  family  and  occupation  in  the 
convi(tion  that  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Spanish  people  meant  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Italian  people,  thus 
realizing  the  advice  of  Mazzini  to  the 
Italians  which  was  carried  out  by  Gari' 
baldi:  “Wherever  there  is  one  of  your 
brothers, whatever  his  race,  fighting  for 
his  freedom,  there  is  your  place.  Fight 
with  him!” — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Guido  Fanfani.  Invito  ai  Colli  Fioren' 
tmi.  Firenze.  Edit.  Rinascimento  del 

Lib.ro.  1937.  285  pages.  15  lire. — To  open 
this  book  is  for  the  reader  an  enchanting 
revelation.  It  is  more  than  an  itinerary, 
it  is  a  companion  with  whom  you  talk, 
or,  rather,  who  talks  with  you  while  you 
walk  entranced.  From  Fiesolc  and  Bello' 
sguardo  to  the  Impruneta  you  visit  old 
cloi^rs  and  ruins.  You  hear  the  ^ry  of 
things  from  half  a  century  B.  C.  to  the 
present  celebrated  Observatory  of  Galileo 
in  Arcetri.  Streams  talk  to  you,  and  trees 
wave  above  fragrant  flowers.  The  lover 
of  nature  ftrolls  along  the  gentle  slopes 
of  the  Tuscan  land,  in  the  shadows  and 
li^t  of  the  mild  sky,  reding  his  eyes  on 
the  valley  of  the  silvery  Amo.  Now  and 
tben  the  reader  sits  among  hamlets,  olive 
groves  and  villas,  likening  to  the  bells  of 
diAant  convents,  and  a  pair  of  white  oxen 
complete  the  evocation.  It  is  a  book  to 
read  if  3rou  cannot  go  to  Florence,  it  is 
a  book  to  have  in  your  hands  as  you 
ftroll  alcmg  the  paths  of  the  Florentine 
hills. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Amadeo  Maiuri.  Brevuirto  di  Capri. 
Napoli.  Edt.  Rispoli  Anonima.  1937. 


author,  an  archeologiA  well  known  for 
his  excavations  on  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  may 
lead  us  to  exped  a  dridly  scientific  book. 
It  is  modly  a  work  of  poetical  enjoyment, 
breathing  in  deeply  the  ancient  and 
present  beauty  of  the  splendid  Capri. 
The  archeologid  has  betrayed  his  trud 
somewhat:  inftead  of  soberly  and  thoT' 
oughly  describing  the  details  and  draw' 
ing  the  line  between  fairy'tales  and  his' 
tory,  between  legends  and  fads,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  impulse 
to  wander  among  the  fulgent  ghods  of 
the  pad  and  present.  Still,  with  subdan' 
dal  precision,  he  tells  the  prehidoric 
origins  of  Capri,  then  recondruds  the 
many  Roman  villas  of  Augudus  and 
Tiberius.  The  sonbre  figure  of  the  latter 
comes  to  life  in  the  religious  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  rocks  and  grottos.  The 
chapter  La  Vera  Storia  della  Grotta  Az' 
zurra  is  a  superior  piece  of  literary  achieve' 
ment  and  scientific  documentation.  So  the 
divine  fever  of  research  comes  out  fird 
in  expressions  of  eedasy  and  beauty,  and 
then  matures  in  cridcism  and  documentary 
exposidon.  Both  add  fascinadon  to  the 
reading  of  this  book  and  make  it  precious 
for  those  who  give  the  beautiful  isle  of 
Capri  more  attention  than  a  fleeting 
admiration  and  more  time  than  a  short 
visit. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Domenico  Antonio  Cardone.  Unui' 
nismo^  Messina.  “La  Sicilia.”  1936. 
209  pages.  10  lire. — ^The  philosophy  of 
religion  is  here  invedigated  from  the 
dandpoint  of  a  recondrudtion  in  both 
theology  and  morals;  in  particular,  pos' 
sible  conceptions  of  divinity  open  to 
modem  man  are  discussed  and  the  way 
prepared  for  a  renewed  acceptance  of 
God,  pointing  toward  a  new  theory  of 
theology  which  involves  the  treatment 
of  the  problems  of  immortality,  sin, 
dediny,  the  “religion  of  humanity,” 
and  the  Messiah,  together  with  citations 
of  learned  works  on  all  these  matters. 
Man  and  the  universe,  man  and  God,  and 
certain  eschatological  problems  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  dimulating  discussion  in 
this  book. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  Col' 
lege. 
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•  Baldassarre  Broesa.  Spiriti  e  Forme  essay  can  thus  come  out  of  the  bulky 
della  Tragedia  Alfieriana.  Torino.  >  Encyclopedia  and  meet  the  general  reader. 


Edit.  Intemazionale.  1937*  146  pages. 
7  lire. — Students  of  Italian  letters  in' 
tere^ed  not  only  in  drama  per  se  but  in 
an  under&anding  approach  to  the  general 
scheme  of  literature  will  find  in  this 
scholarly  work  valuable  material  for 
thought.  It  is  a  broad  survey  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Piedmontese  tragedian, 
with  the  Aress  on  the  romantic  side  of 
Alfieri’s  inner  soul.  Traditional  criticism 
has  moAly  pi(±ured  Alfieri  under  the 
masks  of  Cato  and  Brutus.  Brossa  Presses 
in  him  the  figure  of  Byron.  From  the 
classic  Settecento  Alfieri  ^ps  out  into  the 
romantic  Ottocento.  Not  his  dynamism  of 
action,  but  the  impulses  of  sentiment,  in 
a  very  modem  conception,  are  analysed 
as  the  impelling  elements  that  drive  his 
heroes  to  activity.  Not  only  an  ideal  of 
liberty  and  patriotic  love,  but  the  sorrow' 
fill  humanity  in  him,  in  its  deep  interior 
yearning,  prompted  the  Italian  tragedian 
to  his  works.  Under  this  new  light  Alfieri 
is  no  longer  limited  to  his  eighteenth 
century,  but  becomes  a  spiritual  citizen 
of  all  coimtries  and  times. — Anacleta  Can' 
dida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Enrico  Carrara.  Petrarca.  Roma.  lAi' 
tuto  Poligrafico  dello  Stato.  1937. 
114  pages.  6  lire. — The  In^itute  of  the 
Italizui  Encyclopedia,  founded  by  G. 
Treccani,  has  undertaken  to  publish  a 
collection  of  the  moA  important  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia  itself.  This  is  an  ex' 
tracft  from  the  18th  volume  and  is  the 
fourth  to  be  published.  Professor  Carrara 
has  written  on  Petrarch  a  rich  and  com' 
prehensive  monograph  that  has  the 
charac^  of  a  complete  text'book.  A 
short  sketcdi  of  the  personah'ty  of  this 
great  forerunner  of  the  Renaissance  pre' 
cedes  the  biography,  which  is  divided  into 
three  main  chapters  chronologically  ar' 
ranged.  A  ^dy  of  the  works,  analysed 
one  by  one,  follows  according  to  the  tradi' 
don  of  hi^xnrical  cridcism,  illuminated  and 
warmed  occasionally  by  comments  dic' 
tated  by  the  influence  of  the  ae^edc 
school.  There  is  no  index;  but  a  chapter 
on  the  fortunes  of  Petrarchian  ^dies  and 
a  rich  biblio^phy  complete  the  text. 
It  is  quite  commendable  that  this  learned 


— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col' 
lege. 

•  Francesco  Flora.  La  Poesia  Ermetica. 
Bari.  Latersa.  1936. 190  pages.  12  lire. 

— Francesco  Flora  has  an  inborn  dislike 
for  contemporary  Italian  letters,  and  he 
openly  admits  it  in  his  books  of  cridcism. 
In  spite  of  his  unque^onable  talent  as  a 
critic,  his  ta^  is  that  of  an  ari^ocradc 
humaniA  who  longs  for  the  grandiose 
and  spurns  the  humble  and  simple  themes 
for  which  modem  art  has  shown  a  decided 
preference.  This  explains  his  atdtude  ah 
ready  expressed  in  a  previous  volume  on 
D’Annunzio’s  art,  which  he  considers 
great  only  when  the  poet  deals  with  lu^ 
in  the  grandiose  manner  which  that  poet 
assumed  more  as  a  mask  than  as  an  expres' 
sion  of  his  real  temperament.  The  present 
volume  is  moreover  the  applicadon  of  a 
thesis  already  expounded  in  his  volume 
Dal  Romanticismo  al  Puturismo,  in  which 
every  school  that  has  not  followed  the 
footprints  of  classicism  is  branded  as  deca' 
dent  Romandcism,  a  movement  which 
he  considers  entirely  foreign  to  the  Italian 
temperament.  If  even  a  great  artiA  like 
Pirandello  comes  under  the  excommunica' 
don  of  this  high  prieA  of  cridcism,  imagine 
how  smaller  contemporary  writers  muA 
fare.  Flora  has  singled  out  Giuseppe  Un' 
garetd,  whose  poetry  is  usually  labeled 
’’ermedca”  that  is,  closed,  myAerious. 
Flora  reduces  Ungaretd’s  poetry,  tO' 
gether  with  mo*  contemporary  poetry, 
to  the  applicadon  of  poedc  rules  evolved 
by  Paul  Valery  and  other  poets  of  the 
French  decadence.  While  Ungaretd  has 
unque^icMiably  wa&ed  a  great  deal  of  his 
real  talent  in  playing  with  technicalides,  it 
muA  be  admitted  that  there  is  in  him  a  vein 
of  genuine  poetry  that  often  reveals  itself 
in  forms  of  rare  beauty.  Flora  is  a  cou' 
sciendous  reader  and  points  out  some  of 
Ungaretd’s  beft  poems.  These  are  Unga' 
retd’s  after  all,  and  a  more  benevolent 
cridc  might  have  drawn  a  kinder  inference 
from  them. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Giovanni  Necco.  Realismo  e  idealis' 
mo  nella  letteratura  tedesca  modema. 

Bari.  Latersa.  1937.  258  pages.  18  lire. — 
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Signor  Necoo's  title  is  perhaps  a  trifle  found  in  a  Brazilian  private  library  in  the 


misleading.  This  is  not  a  book  containing 
a  continuous  and  related  discussion  of 
realism  and  idealism,  as  the  reader  might 
^ink;  it  is  a  collection  of  essays  by  the  au' 
thor  on  various  figures  of  German  litera^ 
ture  from  Goethe  down  to  Joseph  Roth. 
These  essays  contain  scxne  very  fine  h'tera' 
ry  criticism.  The  author  belongs  to  no 
particular  school  and  has  no  ax  to  grind; 
he  is  concerned  merely  with  presenting 
various  phases  of  the  works  and  the  men' 
tah'ties  of  certain  authors.  It  is  intere^ing 
to  note  that  the  fulled  treatment  is  ac' 
corded  “Nietzsche  the  poet.”  Moft  of  the 
space,  indeed,  is  given  to  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  although  there  is  a 
discussion  of  Freudismo  in  the  article  on 
Arnold  Brcmnen  and  a  good  ^dy  of 
Joseph  Roth,  with  considerable  reference 
to  Semitism  in  modem  German  letters. 
All  the  essays  are  well  written  and  meaty, 
among  the  be^  being  the  very  fir&  one  on 
the  feminine  element  in  Goethe’s  per' 
sonality.  If  the  reader  will  begin  with  this 
aie  he  is  sure  to  go  on. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Elia  Aliperti.  I  Poemi  di  Virgilio  in  un 
centone  del  P.  Pi^o  Angelo  Spera. 
Napoh.  1938.  495  pages.  50  lire. — A  six' 
teenth  century  Renaissance  Church  Father, 
Spera,  of  whom  nothing  is  really  known, 
took  scissors  in  hand,  cut  up  all  the  verses 
of  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Eclogues,  and  Georgies, 
and  composed  a  Passion  poem  by  painfully 
con^ruc^g  a  mosaic  of  Virgilian  verses 
and  half-verses.  The  Cento  is  of  course 
the  mo^  artificial  and  paStiche  of  all  genres 
and  by  its  very  nature  can  possess  no  more 
emetic  value  than  a  jig'saw  puzzle.  One 
can  periiaps  admire  Spera’s  laboriousness 
and  the  touching  piety  he  conceived  tO' 
wards  Virgil’s  memory,  but  what  is  one  to 
say  of  Prof.  Aliperti,  a  modem  ccclcsia^ic, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  do  Spera’s 
jig'saw  Virgil  into  orotund  Italian  hendec' 
asyllables?  Spera’s  text  may  possess  for 
some  amateur  of  Virgiliana  a  certain  ratin' 
cinative  intere^,  but  the  Italian  transla' 
tiai  is  without  visible  excuse.  There  is  no 
denying  that  Aliperti  has  given  a  du' 
biously'intere^ed  world  a  handsome  edi' 
tion  of  Spera’s  Centone  which  for  350 
years  remained  in  manuscript  form  until 


late  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to  Aliper' 
tTs  annotated  and  translated  edition  only 
a  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Renais' 
sance  poem  exited  and  that  without  the 
original  text.  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  Cento  tells  the  ^ry  of  the  Passion 
lengthily  and  repetitiously,  in  marked  con- 
traA  to  any  of  the  Synoptic  versions  of  the 
Chri^  ^ry. — Felix  B.  Ciovanelli.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Elena  Bonzanigo.  Storielle  Primavc' 
rili.  Zurich.  Orell  Fv^sli.  1938.  104 

pages.  2  and  2.50  Swiss  francs. — An  opus' 
cule  of  childhood  reminiscences  by  a  Swiss 
poetess;  in  these  she  evokes  charmingly 
Fir^  Cknnmuilion,  schooling  in  Italy, 
a  journey  to  London,  and  scenes  of  love, 
mischief,  and  gayety  in  the  paternal 
household.  She  speaks  detachedly  yet 
warmly  of  the  little  girl  she  once  was,  in 
gracious,  sparkling  accents — by  turns  con' 
versational  and  poetic.  If  the  propos  she 
attributes  to  her  juvenile  self  are  some' 
times  suspiciously  adult,  they  are  not  dis' 
pleasingly  so.  By  tempering  no^lgia  with 
humor  she  has  avoided  the  eveplurking 
pitfall  of  that  feminine  sentimentality  (not 
confined  to  women)  which  often  proves 
disa^ous  to  this  type  of  work. — Felix  B. 
Ciovanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Le  Stanze  dell'In' 
vemo  ed  altre  liriche.  Trans,  by  Lio' 

nello  Fiumi.  Bari.  Societa  Editrice  TipO' 
grafica.  1938. 47  pages. — Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
great  exponent  of  Italian  literature  and 
culture,  published  Le  Rameau  d'Or  in  1933, 
three  years  before  his  death.  In  it  he  bared 
in  lyric  form  the  meditative  soul  of  a  poet 
ripe  in  years,  aware  of  approaching  dea^ — 
and  unafraid. 

Signor  Fiumi,  an  intimate  of  the  poet 
and  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  has  selecited 
these  lyrical  gems  for  translation.  His 
approach  to  this  delicate  medium  is  touched 
with  so  much  sympathy  and  poetic  intui' 
tion  that  in  some  in^ances  he  has  actually 
recreated  in  Italian.  His  translation  has 
the  same  liquid  smoothness  and  harmony 
which  charadterizes  his  own  verse,  and  in 
this  inAance  the  voices  of  two  poets  have 
blended  in  a  beautiful  unison. — R.  W. 
Baldner.  Northwe^m  University. 
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•  Tcxldi.  Apri  la  bocca  e  chiudi  git 
occhi.  Bologna.  Cappelli.  201  pages. 

6  lire. — As  the  author  explains,  the  book 
consi^  of  twenty  doses  of  good  sense.  .  . 
with  nine  intermezzi,  each  division  made 
up  of  short  cau^ic  or  witty  incidents  or  re¬ 
marks.  In  fact,  the  volume  belongs  to  the 
class  of  delightfully  light  books  which  one 
picks  up  to  read  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
putting  down  continues  on  his  way  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  he  mu^  read  more  in  order 
to  complete  a  thought:  every  part  is  itself 
quotable  and  finished.  Not  a  great  book, 
of  course,  but  one  that  is  representative 
and  desirable  in  a  library. — Catherine 
Bradshaw.  College  of  Saint  Teresa,  Wino¬ 
na,  Minnesota. 

•  Corrado  d’Errico.  La  Rappresenta' 
zione  di  Santa  Uliva.  Adaptation  from 

the  Miracle  play  by  the  Anonimo  Fioren- 
tino.  Roma.  Ediz.  Sud.  110  pages.  3.50 
lire.  —  It  is  of  special  intcre^  to  ^dents 
of  medieval  drama  and  to  theatre-goers  to 
know  of  this  publication  of  the  “CoUana 
Teatrale”  direAed  by  Silvio  d’Amico.  It 
was  published  after  this  mediaeval  reli¬ 
gious  play  had  been  given  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Florence,  in  the  Brunelleschi 
cloiAer,  under  the  direAion  of  Jacques 
Copeau  of  the  Vieux-Colombier.  Santa 
Uliva,  who  sacrificed  her  beautiful  hands 
to  escape  the  fete  of  wedding  her  own 
father,  and  through  miracles  and  adven¬ 
tures  was  reinAated  in  happiness  and 
glory,  is  a  charming  model  of  Ais  type  of 
anonymous  drama.  D'Errico  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  reducing  the  very  frag¬ 
mentary  and  complicated  traditional  piece 
to  a  text  performed  before  a  modem 
audience.  The  gentle  texture  of  the  sub- 
jeA  has  not  been  betrayed  in  this  reduced 
form.  The  atmosphere  and  simplicity  of 
the  legend  are  praAically  intaA.  Silvio 
d’Amico  has  added  an  introduAion  which 
is  rich  in  information,  and  Aage  direAions 
of  great  value.  So  from  the  miA  of  the 
centuries,  Santa  Uliva  finds  it  possible  to 
appear  cm  our  modem  Aage.  D'Amico's 
preface  and  D’Errico's  adaptation  make 
this  b<»klet  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  international  drama. — Ana- 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Virgilio  Brocchi.  II  tramonto  delle 
itelle.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1938. 


777  pages.  18  lire. — Kingdoms  fell,  empires 
totter,  revolutions  ccnne  and  go  but  the 
old-Ayle  romanzo  goes  on  serenely.  Some 
call  it  the  romanzo  lombardo,  some  the 
romanzo  alia  francese,  but  call  it  what 
you  will  it  is  the  same  old  formula,  melcv 
drama  and  sentimentalism.  Pietro  Barra  is 
the  hero  of  a  cycle  which  Italian  readers 
have  been  following  with  intereA  over  the 
laA  few  years.  He  is  now  in  his  prime, 
a  great  induArialiA  and  a  somewhat 
harassed  paterfamilias.  In  spite  of  the  high 
moral  tone  the  author  takes  there  are  in 
these  pages  no  less  than  three  illicit  love 
affairs,  one  divorce  and  a  near  suicide. 
Still,  all  comes  out  well  enough,  though 
the  Aory  ends  on  a  note  of  sweet  melan¬ 
choly  and  possibly  there  will  be  a  sequel 
to  take  care  of  that. 

And  yet  when  all  is  said  and  done  and 
admitting  how  rococo  the  formula,  how 
crude  the  psychology  since  Pirandello  and 
Borgese  have  given  us  new  Aandards,  the 
feA  remains  that  these  old-Ayle  novels  do 
hold  the  reader's  attention.  There  are  777 
close  pages  in  this  volume;  your  reviewer 
read  every  one  and — heaven  help  him! — 
enjoyed  them. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Tito  Lori.  II  Gorgo.  Udine.  lAituto 
delle  Edizioni  Accademiche.  1937. 
467  pages.  15  lire. — Who  was  it  said 
something  of  laboring  mountains  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  mice?  An  ancient  countryman  of 
Signor  Lori's,  was  it  not?  Four-hundred- 
sixty-seven — count  them! — pages,  191,000 
(believe  it  or  not)  words,  go  to  conAitute 
this  monument  of  portentous  boredom, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  birth  of  fescism 
in  the  early  years  of  the  laA  decade. 
The  tale,  such  as  it  is,  centers  about  a 
femily  of  bourgeois  manufeAurers  and, 
in  particular,  a  visionary  son,  who  sets  out 
to  regenerate  society  through  a  policy  of 
employer-employee  profit-sharing  and  col¬ 
laboration.  There  is  the  well  known — 
and  done  to  death — confliA  of  generaticms, 
between  the  hero  and  his  elders,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  marriage  and  femily  relation¬ 
ships  and  endless  discussions  of  business 
and  domeAic  affairs,  significance  of  which 
is  minus  zero.  What  the  author  has  done 
is  to  apply  a  Zola  naturalism  at  its  baldeA 
to  the  duUeA  and  triteA  of  themes,  one  to 
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which  only  the  creator  of  a  Bouvard  and 
P6cuchet  could  do  juAice.  The  result  in 
the  present  inftance  is  a  horrendous  tran' 
scnbed  Aenography,  such  as  only  the 
audK>r  of  The  Prodigal  Parents  could  rival, 
at  his  Babbitty  worA — or  beA. 

But  possibly,  after  all.  Signor  Lori  has 
succeeded,  in  a  way  he  did  not  intend: 
his  book  is  a  photographic,  if  hardly  an 
aeAhetic  triumi^,  affording  as  it  does  a 
prolonged  candid  camera  Audy  of  the  moA 
Aupidly  inane  bourgeoisie  in  the  world 
(pohapsO,  that  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
If  there  ever  was  an  argument  for  socialism 
and  the  abolition  of  the  bourgeois,  this  is 
it.  One  cannot  help  thinking:  Why  let 
them  live? 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Aory.  The 
workers  in  the  hero's  fadory,  being,  the 
author  lets  us  see,  of  a  lower  order  of 
intelligence,  are  Arangely  unappreciative 
of  their  empbyer's  effort  to  increase  his 
own  profits  and  avoid  what  we  in  Amer' 
ica  know  as  "labor  trouble,"  by  tossing 
them  a  few  sops,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  himself  an  unwitting  MarxiA  by 
admitting  that  they,  the  workers,  are  the 
sole  creators  of  value.  They  end  by  Aorm' 
ing  the  plant,  and  come  near  throwing 
our  hero  into  the  furnace.  He,  however, 
is  saved  at  the  laA  minute,  to  the  Arains 
of  “Giovinesca,”  by  Mussolini's  big, 
brave  fasciA  gangAers,  whose  aid  he  had 
previously  disdained. 

Truly,  a  monument  quite  as  durable 
as — brass — the  fasciA  variety,  not  the 
land  that  Horace  had  in  mind. — Samuel 
Putnam.  E’hiladelphia. 

•  G.  Mormino.  Le  rntrohilt  awenture 
di  Codasvelta.  Milano.  Corticelli. 
1938.  151  pages. — The  proverbial  fish, 
flesh  and  fowl  which  so  often  elude  those 
who  look  for  them  in  print  are  really  here 
in  myriad  forms,  and  each  is  labelled  and 
described  so  as  to  dispel  all  squeamishness 
as  to  their  identities;  the  slurk  and  his 
diving  companions  from  tunny  to  remora, 
ducks,  foxes,  wolves,  weaseb,  donkeys, 
pigs,  drag(xis.  Moors,  Prince  Charmings, 
giants  and  paladins  of  France.  Several  of 
the  Aories  belong  wholly  to  the  old  foiry 
tale  or  aesopic  tradition;  in  others  cmly 
the  main  outlines  are  traditional  while 
moA  of  their  details  are  drawn  from  a 


twentieth  century  atmosphere;  others  are 
entirely  original  conceptions.  For  exam' 
pie:  the  author  invents  a  false  etymology 
for  maiolt  by  splitting  the  term  into  two 
words  mai  alt,  after  which  he  gives  us  a 
thrilling,  if  ludicrous,  piAure  of  a  winged 
pig  vdiich  sets  out  to  duplicate  the  feat 
of  Icarus  and  all  but  meets  his  fiite.  There 
is  truth  in  the  publisher's  announcement 
that  this  is  a  very  amusing  book  for  “chil' 
dren  of  every  age." — Joseph  G.  Pucdla. 
NorthweAem  University. 

•  Spinello  Oporti.  Ananl^e.  Torino. 

A.  B.  C.  1938. 224  pages.  9  lire. — ^Thc 

title,  as  well  as  the  opening  quotation  from 
Pascal:  “L'homme  s'agite,  E)ieu  le  m^c," 
announces  that  DeAiny  is  the  real  protag' 
oniA  of  this  novel  which  sketches  the  life 
of  Fiora  Recli  from  the  cradle  to  middle 
life.  For  all  this  warning,  there  is  no  Aress 
upon  the  idea  of  DeAiny  until  Fiora,  in 
her  bewilderment  at  the  shape  her  life 
is  taking,  dwells  upon  it  briefly  in  conversa' 
don  with  the  man  whom  she  wishes  she 
had  married.  The  Aory  is  told  in  the  vivid, 
swift  Ayle  that  this  author  always  uses, 
a  wealth  of  concrete  description  which  is 
never  heavy,  if  sometimes  almoA  more 
specific  than  the  subjeA  warrants.  There 
is  no  aim  to  be  profound  or  philosophical 
in  spite  of  the  title,  and  for  all  the  disap' 
pointments  in  Fiora's  life,  the  novel  is 
entertaining,  especially  because  of  its 
author's  flair  for  catching  the  characAeris' 
tic  sights  and  sounds  of  commonplace  life, 
and  of  setting  them  down  with  succind' 
ness,  objedivity,  and  the  light  touch. — 
Ruth  Toung.  Smith  College. 

•  Michele  Saponaro.  Bionda  Maria. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  (New 

York.  Italian  Book  Center).  285  pages.  12 
lire. — The  Aory  of  a  provincial  painter 
who  vainly  seeks  feme  and  recognition  in 
the  tumultuous  city  of  Milan  until  he  hits 
on  the  idea  of  having  his  premature  death 
announced  in  the  newspapers.  His  paint' 
ings  now  bring  febulous  prices  and  art 
critics  vie  with  one  another  in  claiming 
the  discovery  of  a  new  genius.  After  this 
success,  the  painter  can  no  longer  live  even 
under  an  assumed  name  in  Milan,  nor  can 
he  continue  to  paint  successfully.  He 
solves  his  predicament  by  marrying  and 
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raising  a  f^ily  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the 
Italian  colonies  of  Africa. 

This  novel  treats  Saponaro's  favorite 
theme — that  only  life  close  to  nature  can 
give  lading  satisfa(ftion  and  consolation. 
Despite  its  lack  of  compactoess  and  diredt^ 
ness,  it  is  very  readable  for  it  contains 
many  beautiful  pages  of  episodes  and 
descriptions.  The  charadterization  of  the 
good  if  shrewd  and  sly  antiquarian,  the 
Jew  Levi,  is  especially  noteworthy. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Yambo  (Enrico  Novelli).  Madonna 
Pisa.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937.  411 
pages.  20  lire. — A  novel  which  takes  us 
back  to  the  Italy  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


It  is  the  time  of  itrife  between  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines.  Especially  is  portrayed 
the  rivalry  between  Pisa  and  (jienoa. 
Count  Ugolino  of  Pisa  is  one  of  the  out' 
Ending  charadters.  The  other  prominent 
persons  are  Gualffedo,  the  pilot,  and  his 
love,  Fiamma,  a  Sicilian  girl  dragged  from 
her  home  in  the  raid  of  a  galley  from  Pisa. 
There  fall  upon  the  ^ge  the  fleeting 
shadows  of  Ehnte  and  Beatrice,  although 
these  immortals  have  a  very  minor  part. 
Aside  from  the  plot,  which  is  not  too  well 
kiyt,  one  is  impressed  by  the  author's 
descriptive  talent.  Much  authentic  his' 
torical  information  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
this  novel  by  the  reader  so  disposed. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Vladislav  Vandura.  Rodina  Horva' 
tova  (Horvat’s  Family).  Praha.  Evrop' 
sky  Literdmi  Klub'Sflnx  B.  Janda.  1938. 
334  pages.  35  Kd. — The  lateA  novel  of 
this  well'known  Czech  realiA  Aands  out 
like  his  former  books  with  clearly  outlined 
human  types.  He  is  here  initiating  a  novel' 
i^ic  cycle  like  those  of  Jdhn  Galsworthy 
and  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  his  introdudtory  novel  imi' 
tates  the  saga  of  the  Forsytes  or  the  Thi' 
baults.  He  has  chosen  a  narrower  field. 
He  describes  the  fruftrated  fortunes  of  a 
Czech  family  of  landlords  before  the  world 
war.  As  in  his  other  novels,  the  charadters 
all  meet  fulure  and  disappointment,  even 
the  moA  robuA  peasants,  who  are  always 
impradical  and  easy'going.  These  prosaic 
women,  these  neurotic  lovers,  these  pas' 
sionate  maidens  who  suflier  perilous  ex' 
periences  without  much  damage,  these 
pedantic  souls  without  imagination,  men 
and  women,  longing  for  some  small  office 
job  or  for  the  safety  of  marriage,  are 
grouped  around  the  pre'war  landkwd 
Vojtdch  Horvit,  the  father  of  five  children. 


placed  in  the  large  canvas  of  Czech  life 
from  1848  to  1914,  when  the  ^ory  ends. 
The  reviewer  is  not  quite  sure  that  this 
is  the  beA  of  Vandura;  but  Vandura  is 
always  good  reading. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  New 
York  University. 

•  Zikmund  Winter.  Rozina  sebranei 
(Rozina  the  Foundling).  Praha.  Evrop' 
sk^  Liteiimi  Klub'Sfinx  B.  Janda.  1938. 
243  pages.  45  Kd. — Winter  belongs  to  the 
famed  group  of  Czech  hiAorical  noveliAs 
of  the  prewar  days  which  was  headed  by 
Jirdsek.  His  works  refledt  faithfully  not 
only  the  fadts  and  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
but  even  the  language  of  the  period.  The 
present  novel  sketches  the  life  of  a  girl 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who,  betrayed 
in  her  love  for  an  Italian,  marries  an  old 
bourgeois  and  revenges  herself  by  waging 
her  life  in  the  gutters  of  Prague.  Her 
husband,  to  save  himself,  hires  an  assassin 
to  kill  her  in  the  deep  woods  behind 
Prague.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  illuftrated  with  ten  magnifr 
icent  woodcuts  by  Karel  Svohnsk^,  who 
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^  juA  been  commiMioned  a«  artift  in 
^gc  of  the  Czech  pavilion  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  /.  S.  Rouce\.  New  York  University. 

•  Sven  Mdller  KriAcnsen. 

ifw  J  Piktionsprosa  1870' 

lyOO.  K0benhavn.  Levin  ^  Munksgaard 
1W8.  155  pages.  6.50  kroner.— During 
the  ^od  from  1870  to  1900  the  tradi- 
t^onahsm  of  poA'classicism  gave  way  to 
naturalism  and  impressionism,  in  both 
subjeeft  matter  and  Ayle.  Danish  critics 
moAly  been  concerned  with  the 
fonner,  but  a  book  like  this,  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  problems  of  Ay|c, 
contributes  in  a  new  way  to  our  under* 
landing  of  impressionism,  its  technique 
as  well  as  its  aims.  Through  splendid 
samples  from  the  prose  of  outAanding 
writers,  the  author  shows  us  impres' 
sionism  at  work;  the  language  becomes 
rati(mlized,  more  diredly  sensed; 
the  classical,  logical  syntax  is  dissolved, 
and  words  are  disconneAed  from  the 
^  ^text  of  the  sentence  in  order 
to  himi  their  mission ;  to  create  an  illusion. 

of  the  technical  means  employed 
by  the  Danish  impressioniAs  were  used 
also  by  impressioniAic  writers  in  other 
entries,  and  this  ably  done  doAor’s 
thesis,  which  is  based  in  part  on  foreign 
IMttems,  is  valuable  to  the  Audent  of 
almoA  any  hterature.— Tiyholm. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  ' 
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Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Schcltema.  Library  of  Con' 
gress. 

•  Antoon  Coolen.  Dorp  aan  de  rivier 
Nijgh  ^  van  Ditmar.’ 
1936.— Only  in  its  maAerly  description 
ot  the  scenery  around  a  village  on  the 
^ver  Meuse  is  this  book  specifically 
Dutch.  In  all  other  respeAs  it  has  a  uni' 
versal  appeal  and  significance.  The  char' 
aAers  are  Arong  and  sharply  drawn;  the 
IS  sad  and  terrible  almoA  beyond 
bchef.  This  village  chronicle  centers  in 
the  praAice  of  Dr.  van  Taeke,  each  of 
whose  patients  and  acquaintances  has 
extraordinary  traits  which  are  the  theme 
of  one  seAion  of  the  book.  A  composite, 
then,  skilfully  handled,  beautifully  writ' 
tm,  keen  and  competent  in  its  analysis 
of  human  nature.  Coolen  has  unmiAakably 
^wn  since  he  wrote  De  schoone  voleiti' 

^”8-  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 

Congress. 


•  ^toon  Coolen.  De  drie  gebroeders. 

^‘‘erdam.  Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar. 
1^.  This  book  is  like  a  marble  temple 
dedica^  to  the  myAery  of  life.  Its  Ian' 
guage  is  organ  music  in  many  keys.  Life 
worshipped  here,  its  myAic  origin,  its 
fetflity,  its  affeAions,  its  energy,  its 
expansiveness  and  love  of  hb^,  all 
manifeAed  in  the  charaAers  of  the’ van 
TaekM,  a  Frisian  family  of  physicians. 
Seemingly  episodical  and  separated  into 
diAinA  short  sketches,  the  work  neverthe' 
less  moves  steadily  toward  a  climax.  The 
Ayle,  of  great  variety,  is  always  appro' 
priate  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  fether 
Friso,  his  three  sons,  Tjaer,  Wobbe  and 
Evert,  the  women,  Wiebske  and  Maryke, 
are  all  bearers  of  the  extraordinary  family 
traditions.  A  worthy  and  more  refined 
successor  of  Coolcn’s  Dorp  aan  de  rivier.— 


•  Lewis  Hanke,  Editor.  Handbook  of 
Latin  American  Studies.  A  SeleAive 
Guide  to  the  Material  published  in  1937 
on  Anthropology,  Art,  Economics,  Educa' 
ri(m.  Folklore,  Geography,  Government, 
HiAory,  International  Relations,  Law, 
Language,  and  Literature.  Cambridge,’ 
Massachusetts.  Harvard  University  Press! 
W38. 635  pages.  $4.00. — In  our  discussions 
of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  almoA 
epoch'making  annual  (Sec  our  Volume  11, 
1937,  p.  243,  and  Volume  12, 1938,  p.  371)! 
we  indicated  its  charaAcr  and  purpose  and 
Aated  our  conviAion  of  its  unique  im' 
^rtance  and  merit.  It  deserves  support 
because  the  information  it  offers  is  useful, 
and  because  it  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Latin  American  publications  were 
negleAed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  home 
ojuntry,  not  because  we  outsiders  were  not 
intercAcd  in  them,  but  because  we  did 
not  Imow  abewt  them.  Dr.  Hanke's  Hand' 
book  f®  ^  entirely  honeA  and  disintereAed 
mail'ordcr  catalogue  of  Latin  America’s 
fin^  produAs,  her  wares  cultural  and 
spiritual.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  Handbook  grows  larger  and  meatier 
ye^  by  y^.  The  liA  of  capable  Contrilv 
utmg  Editors  shows  several  additions 
and  has  suffer^  no  subtraAions.  There  arc 
two  new  seAions,  one  on  Brazilian  Art, 
and  one  on  (Spanish)  Language.  In  addi' 
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don  to  the  regular  bibliographical  infor' 
mation,  there  are  a  number  of  special 
ardcles,  of  which  probably  the  moft  im' 
portant  is  the  one  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  on  the  newly  e^blished 
Division  of  Cultui^l  Reladons  of  the 
Department  of  State,  which  will  devote 
itself  to  encouraging  every  type  of  inteh 
ledual  codperadon  between  t^  and  other 
countries,  and  which  already  announces 
plans  for  the  furthering  of  exchange  of 
ftudents,  teachers  and  publicadons,  and 
for  aid  to  transladon  enterprises,  art 
exhibits,  musical  tours  and  radio  broad^ 
casing.  The  Handbool^  offers  this  time  a 
seleded  lift  of  book  dealers  in  the  Amer^ 
icas,  including  seven  from  the  United 
States  and  one  or  two  each  from  twenty 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 
This  lift  is  based  on  the  buying  practices 
of  four  large  United  States  libraries,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  completer  lift 
published  by  the  Pan  American  Union. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  The  Italian  Empire  in  Africa.  Milano. 

Inftitute  for  Studies  of  International 
Polidcs.  1938. — ^This  fair,  dignified  and 
scholarly  booklet  is  published  by  the 
Iftituto  per  gli  Studi  di  polidca  interna^ 
donale  at  Via  Borghetto,  2,  in  Milano, 
which  as  we  are  told  in  the  introduftory 
paragraphs,  is  **an  association  of  ftudents 
and  thinkers  and  not  an  official  organ.” 
According  to  these  ftuden^ta  the  forma' 
don  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  Africa  muft 
be  viewed  in  the  li^t  of  an  hiftorical 
necessity.  The  conqueft  of  Ethiopia  is 
the  climax  of  a  series  of  events  that  occupy 
a  very  important  part  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  A  map  shows 
the  tide  of  European  explorers  and  armies 
that  surged  towards  tfre  huge  political 
vacuum  that  was  Africa.  A  new  phase 
opens  now  for  Europe  and  for  Italy,  that 
of  spreading  dvilizadon  and  of  developing, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  exploitadon,  the 
huge  resources  of  the  African  continent. 
As  to  the  conqueft  of  Ethiopia  these  ftu' 
dents  claim  that  that  country  had  been 
promised  to  Italy  by  England  and  France 
as  a  sphere  of  influence;  that  the  Negus 
friled  to  enforce  the  clauses  of  the  1928 
Treaty  of  Amity  which  aimed  at  a  peace' 
fill  penetradon;  that  both  England  and 


France  sanftioned  the  occupadon  of 
Ethiopia  at  Stresa  in  April  1935.  The 
chapter  of  Italian  growth  in  Africa  is  one 
of  the  many  that  life  has  opened  by  break' 
ing  through  the  artificial  cruft  that  Ver' 
sailles  had  thrown  over  Europe  by  pvy 
claiming  a  ftatus  quo  that  men  may 
declare  but  that  life  does  not  accept.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  very  moderate  teme 
which  lends  weight  to  the  arguments 
presented.  There  are  valuable  charts 
presenting  the  reladon  between  popula' 
don  and  size  of  European  countries  and 
their  colonial  holdings.  An  interefting 
chart  shows  the  adverse  trade  balance  of 
Italy  and  the  frft  that  Italian  populadon 
increases  as  immigradon  is  ftopped  by  the 
economic  nadonaJism  of  other  countries. 
Present'day  Italy  is  here  presented  in  a 
clear  light  and  in  its  normal  proportions, 
while  its  problems  are  ftated  very  simply 
in  terms  of  European  and  world  prolv 
lems. — Domenico  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Armin  Hajmin  Roller.  The  AbbS  Du 
Bos — his  Advocacy  of  the  Theory  of 
Climate.  Champaign,  Illinois.  The  Gar' 
rard  Press.  1937-  128  pages. — ^Prior  to 
Mme  de  Stael  and  Taine,  Abb6  Du  Bos, 
in  1719,  in  his  Riflexions  Critiques  sur  la 
pofsie  et  sur  la  peinture,  offered  some 
interefting  explanadons  of  the  differences 
and  variadon  of  cultural  produdiem  in 
different  times  and  countries.  He  was  an 
authendc  pioneer  in  the  field  of  compara' 
dve  ftudies.  Mr.  Roller  takes  moft  eff  his 
theories  for  granted  and  he  gives  us  more 
quotadons  than  discussions.  There  are 
many  interefting  views  and  side  views  in 
Du  Bos,  but  his  theories  of  climate  as 
a  key  to  solve  the  problem  of  cultural 
variadons  are  unconvincing.  Du  Bos  put 
the  problem  on  ccmcrete  ground,  that  of 
physical  and  not  of  moral  causes,  but  his 
hiftorical  knowledge  was  deficient  and 
genius  cannot  be  explained  by  “emanadons 
from  the  earth”  and  the  air  around.  He 
raises  many  interefting  problems  which 
he  does  not  solve  and  which  Mr.  Roller, 
himself,  has  not  discussed.  This  book  may 
be  valuable,  however,  as  a  well'made 
summary  of  Du  Bos’  views. — RSgis  Mi' 
chaud.  University  of  Illinois. 
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•  Maurice  Pal^logue.  The  Enigmatic 
Czar.  New  York.  Harpers.  1938.  326 

pages.  $3.50. — As  a  traditional  biography 
this  life  of  Alexander  1  is  of  the  fir&  order. 
As  a  diplomatic  of  the  old  school,  M. 
Pal^ologue  regards  hiCory  from  the  angle 
of  governments,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and 
the  interadtiem  of  leading  personalities. 
Accordingly  he  has  packed  his  book  with 
illuminating  details  told  with  charming 
urbanity.  He  lacks  the  larger  view,  and 
seems  hardly  aware  of  the  social  and  eco' 
nomic  background  of  the  eventful  Napole' 
onic  era. — A.  K. 

•  Courbet  and  the  J^aturaliHic  Move' 
mera.  Baltimore.  Jc^s  Hopkins 

Press.  1938.  149  pages.  $2.25. — A  sympo- 
sium  on  the  naturaliCic  movement  as  ex' 
emplified  mainly  by  Courbet.  It  is  a  search 
and  Cudy  of  each  phase  of  the  movement, 
handled  by  specialiCs.  Here  is  the  table 
of  emtents: 

The  Political  and  Social  Background  of 
Naturalism,  J.  M.  S.  Allison;  ?{aturalism 
and  Literature,  Albert  Schinz;  N^itwralism 
in  Music,  Laurence  A.  Pitran;  Precursors 
of  }{aturalism,  John  T.  Baker;  Courbet  and 
His  Critics,  George  Boas;  The  Academic 
Point  of  View  in  the  Second  Empire,  Eleanor 
Patterson  Spencer;  The  Anti'T^aturaliits, 
Ruth  Chemess;  Naturalism  in  America, 
Charles  H.  Sawyer;  T^aturalism  in  English 
Painting,  R.  D.  Field;  T^aturalism  in  the 
Graphic  Arts,  A.  D  Breeskin. 

As  Mr.  Boas  explains  in  the  introduce 
tion,  the  painter  re&edts  the  currents  and 
trends  of  his  day,  political,  scientific, 
economic  and  artiCic.  In  the  time  of 
Courbet  the  development  of  biology  as  a 
science,  and  the  growing  social  and  eco' 
nomic  importance  of  the  laboring  classes 
were  the  principal  fadors  that  reoriented 
the  thought  of  the  creative  men  of  the 
day.  Of  course,  it  is  a  que^ion  on  which 
there  is  little  agreement  whether  a  great 
artiA  creates  his  epoch  or  whether  he 
merely  mirrors  and  makes  articulate  the 
changes  that  work  in  his  environment, 
using  the  word  environment  in  a  broad 
sense.  Undoubtedly  the  invention  of  the 
camera  did  much  to  create  realism  in 
painting. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


•  Bernard  Weinberg.  French  Realism: 

The  critical  Reaction,  1830'1870.  New 

York.  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America.  (London.  Oxford  University 
Press.)  1937-  259  pages. — The  title  ex' 
presses  exadly  the  content  of  this  book; 
it  consi^  of  a  conscientious  enumeration 
of  aptly  chosen  quotations  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  year  1870  cc«iceming  the  reac- 
tion  of  criticism  towards  Realism  in  France 
(Stendhal,  Merim6e,  Balzac,  Monnier, 
Champfleury,  Flaubert,  and  others).  One 
could  not  say  that  really  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  hi^ory  of  Realism  in 
France(e.g.,  about  Stendhal,  this  summary: 
“Mod  of  the  writers,  whether  they  ap' 
proved  or  not,  pointed  out  that  S.  was 
primarily  a  dudent  of  objedive  reality.” 
p.  16.).  The  opinions  of  the  important 
figures  in  criticism  had  been  well  known 
before:  Sainte'Beuve,  Taine,  Janin,  Plan' 
chc,  Philarcte  Chasles.  .  .  They  are  only 
supported  by  a  great  many  new  quota' 
tions  (367  on  Balzac).  Thus,  one  can  hardly 
refrain  from  the  datement  that  the  authen: 
has  “enfonc^  une  porte  largement  ouver' 
te.”  He  remarks,  himself,  about  the  period 
1840'1870:  “These  formulations,  indeed, 
are  almod  monotonous  in  their  similarity.” 

Periiaps  the  volume  would  have  gained 
intered  if  Mr.  Weinberg  had  added  to 
the  occasional  fluduations  in  the  orienta' 
tion  of  criticism,  some  reasons  accounting 
for  them  (see  p.  60,  or  73).  Or,  if  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  such  problems  as 
the  relation  of  the  frequent  accusations  of 
immorality  in  realidic  authors.  Or  again 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  settle  the  vexing 
quedion  of  the  demarcation  between  real' 
ism  and  naturalism — the  latter  being  hard' 
ly  mentioned  at  all. 

Queries:  Why  was  the  dudy  of  realism 
in  drama  excluded  and  realism  in  painting 
duly  taken  up?  Why  is  the  romantic  author 
of  Scenes  delaviede  Bohhne  given  a  special 
sedion,  and  the  author  of  Les  Miser ables 
ncme  at  all? — Albert  Schinz.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Julius  Butenas.  “Zemaite.”  Kaunas, 

Lithuania.  Spaudos  Fondas.  1938. 

3  Lt. — Butenas  has  done  a  splendid  job  in 
this  biography  of  the  Lithuanian  realidic 
writer  “Zonaite,”  whose  real  name  was 
Julia  Zymantiene.  The  fird  part  of  the 
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book  deals  with  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  authoress,  especially  after  her  mar' 
riage.  Despite  her  many  trials  and  tribula' 
tions  she  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  It  was  not  till  she 
reached  the  age  of  forty^nine  that  she 
began  to  write.  Before  this  time  she  had 
read  everything  in  reach,  but  as  Lithuan' 
ian  publications  were  forbidden  by  the 
Russian  government,  her  opportunities  to 
read  books  in  that  language  were  rare. 
She  was  inspired  to  begin  writing,  and  to 
keep  on  writing,  by  Povilas  Visinskas, 
with  whom  she  corresponded  throughout 
his  entire  life. 

Many  of  Julia's  letters  to  Povilas  and 
others  are  reproduced  in  this  biography. 
They  aid  immensely  in  bringing  out  her 
unselfish  personality,  her  devotion  to  the 
common  people,  her  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  betterment  of  conditions  for  women, 
her  intereA  in  the  gaining  of  freedom  for 
Lithuania,  which  cause  she  aided  not 
merely  by  her  writings  but  by  going  to 
America  at  the  age  of  seventy  to  lecfhire 
and  raise  funds  for  the  aid  of  the  homeless, 
the  widows  and  orphans  for  whom  the 
World  War  was  responsible. 

The  book  is  vivid,  readable  and  author!' 
tative.  Several  photographs  of  “Zemaite” 
alone  and  in  groups  are  included. — Dr. 
F.  J.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Cormedticut. 

•  leva  Simonaityte.  Pavasariu  Audroj 
(Spring's  Storm).  Kaunas.  Sakalas. 
1938. 228  pages.  3  Lt. — Out  of  the  Aruggle 
for  independence  in  Lithuania  Minor,  or 
the  Klaipeda  (Memel)  territory,  the  au' 
thoress  has  produced  a  very  intere&ing 
Aory.  Both  charadters  and  action  are  real' 
iftic — at  times  you  could  hiss  the  vil' 
lainess.  The  intere^  gradually  becomes 
so  intense  that  you  find  it  hard  to  set  the 
book  aside  until  your  curiosity  is  satisfied 
as  to  what  happens  to  the  heroine  next. 
The  adtual  life  which  she  leads  as  a  result 
of  the  gossip  of  her  neighbors,  especially 
the  women,  is  cleverly  portrayed,  so  that 
one  may  conclude  that  people  are  the  same 
everywhere — unable  to  underbid  that 
it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  work  for 
any  cause  without  getting  something  out 
of  it  in  a  financial  way  or  otherwise.  They 
do  everything  possible  to  thwart  Adve’s 


work,  but  both  gossip  and  boycott  fail 
to  discourage  her. 

Romance  plays  a  great  part  in  the  un' 
folding  of  the  ^ory,  and  there  is  much 
of  both  humor  and  pathos.  The  la^  chap' 
ter,  with  the  scenes  at  Adve’s  bedside 
and  the  seizure  of  Klaipeda  by  the  "M. 
L.  S."  fMazosios  Lieutuvos  sukileliai)  is 
exceptionally  good. — Dr.  P.  J.  Hill.  Water' 
bury,  Conneciticut. 

•  Karmenu  Vassallo.  }^irien  (Flames). 

Valletta.  Giovanni  Muscat.  1938. 

104  pages.  1  shilling. — A  colleAion  of 
delightful  verse  which  has  already  been 
published  in  different  periodicals.  The 
neat  little  book  is  full  of  intereA  and 
vitality  of  sources,  sometimes  serious  and 
sometimes  light,  sometimes  sad  but  more 
often  gay.  Perhaps  the  sweeten  poem  of 
the  lot  is  the  simple  but  beautiful  Dream; 
exquisite  and  pleasant  is  the  ode  On  the 
Death  of  G.  K.  Chesterton.  The  verses  on 
Water,  Gross  and  Roses  are  lively  and 
bright,  while  Always.  .  .  ?{ever  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  poet  in  pensive  mood. 
The  poetical  ftyle  and  metrical  form  are 
excellent,  and  die  book  in  general  shows 
unusual  literary  expertness. — Louis  Sam' 
mut  Briffa.  Sliema,  Malta. 

•  Bj0m  Bj0mson.  Det  gamle  teater. 

KunSten  og  mennesl^ene.  Oslo.  Asche' 

houg.  1937.  314  pages. — At  the  age  of 
22  Bjfzlm  Bj^mson  became  director  of  the 
ChriAiania  Theater — the  Old  Theater,  as 
he  calls  it  to  diAinguish  it  from  the  thea' 
ter  later  built  next  to  the  University.  He 
kept  this  position  until  the  age  of  30. 
These  eight  years  were  of  great  impor' 
tance  in  the  hiAory  of  the  Norwegian 
Aage.  A  national  awakening  in  things 
theatrical  was  taking  place.  The  national 
dramatiAs  were  coming  into  their  own. 
The  traditional  Danish  pronunciation  was 
replaced  by  the  Norwegian.  Some  of  the 
Norwegian  expressions  which  had  been 
banned  from  the  Aage  took  the  place  of  the 
Danish  equivalents  previously  used. 

Bj0mson  tells  the  Aory  of  the  Aaging 
of  some  of  the  important  plays,  indicating 
the  parts  played  by  the  different  adtors — 
of  whom  he  himself  was  one — discussing 
the  interpretation  of  the  different  char' 
aAers,  and  relating  events  incident  to  the 
rehearsals.  Not  the  least  intereAing  part  of 
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the  bc»k  is  that  devoted  to  druggies  be' 
tween  literary  men;  as,  for  inAance,  that 
between  Bjdm^jeme  Bj^mson  and  Gun' 
nar  Heiberg  and  that  between  Gunnar 
Heiberg  and  Chriftian  Michelsen.  In  this 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  reader  gets 
an  insight  into  the  private  life  of  some  of 
the  great  characters  of  the  times. 

One  is  loath  to  put  aside  this  longish 
boc^.  It  is  61Ied  with  tears  and  laughter, 
gentle  humor,  clever  repartee.  It  is,  of 
course,  authoritative  in  its  held,  and 
when  the  hi^ry  of  the  Norwegian 
theater  is  written,  this  volume  will  be  one 
of  the  important  source  books. — Harry  V. 
E.  Palmblad.  JcAn  Brown  University. 

•  Franciszek  Szymiczek.  Wali^a  o  §lasi{^ 
Cieszynsl^i,  1914'1920  (The  Struggle 
for  Cieszyd  Silesia,  1914'1920).  Katowice. 
Silesian  InAitute.  1938.  212  pages,  of 
which  pages  198'212  are  an  English  sum' 
mary.  3  maps. — Among  the  publications 
of  the  energetic  Silesian  InAitute  of  Kata' 
wice  none  will  prove  more  interefting  to 
the  general  reacler  who  wishes  to  know 
what  is  baeJe  of  the  day’s  news  than  this 
^dy  cf  conflicting  naticmalities  in  the 
portion  of  Silesia  reclaimed  by  Poland 
from  CzechcySlovakia  in  the  autumn  of 
1938. — Cieszyd  Silesia  is  a  di^'et  lying 
on  the  Viftula'Oder  watershed  and  its 
rivers  belong  to  the  Baltic  system.  Its 
inclination  geographically,  therefore,  is 
toward  soil  hi^rically  German  and 
Polish.  The  problem  of  national  rights  in 
the  Cieszyd  area  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  Czech  population, 
Slavic  brothers  of  the  Poles  but  as  dif' 
ferent  from  them  as  a  widely  different 
hiAory  and  tradition  can  make  two 
peoples.  Heterogeneous  in  economic  ftruc' 
ture  as  in  population,  Cieszyd  Silesia  is 
partly  agricultural,  with  alternating  fields 
and  fore^,  partly  indu^rial,  having  some 
of  the  richer  cx»l  mines  in  central  Europe. 
— In  the  19th  century  Cieszyd  Silesia’s 
eccxiomic  life  was  dominated  by  German 
magnates  and  indu^rialifts  and  the  Poli^ 
element  was  in  large  measure  becoming 
denationalized.  In  1884  began  an  aggressive 
Aruggle,  through  dehberately  organized 
8chcx)ls  and  through  a  vigorous  press  cam' 

•  paign,  for  the  re'nationalization  of  the 
Cieszyd  Poles.  An  outline  of  that  ftruggle 


con^tutes  the  introductory  chapter  of 
Szymiczek’s  ftudy. 

The  re^  of  the  work  is  a  hi^ry  of 
Polish'Czecdi  relations  in  Cieszyii  Silesia 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  International 
Commission.  Coming  out  at  the  very  mo 
ment  of  reapportionment  of  the  province, 
the  volume  is  an  obituary  of  the  edifice 
created  by  the  poA'War  experts:  it  ex' 
plains  exactly  what  was  undone  by  the 
reshuffling  of  autumn,  1938,  in  the 
CieszyiS  area. — A.  P.  Colenuin.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Pawel  Hulka'Laskowski.  ^Icul^  za 
Olza  (Silesia  beyond  the  Olza).  l^tO' 

wice.  Silesian  In^itute.  1938.  494  pages, 
274  illuArations,  2  maps. — Here  Pawel 
Hulka'Laskowski,  a  di^inguished  critic 
of  literary  and  ecxmomic  matters,  takes 
a  trip  through  the  disputed  territories  of 
Cieszyd  Silesia.  Of  course  he  has  his  eyes 
open  for  traces  of  Polishness  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Olza,  but  he  sees  a  great  deal 
more  besides:  the  landscape,  the  religion 
of  the  people,  the  Grange  variety  of 
Slavonic  and  German  jargons  the  natives 
speak,  the  quality  of  ’’belonging  to  this 
place”  which  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  so  many  of  the  villages.  Neither  a  scien' 
tific  ^dy  nor  a  tourift’s  guide,  the  book 
is  foil  of  intereAing  glimpses  of  life  in  a 
beautiful  but  embattled  borderland.  It 
possesses  a  timeliness  its  author  cxxild 
scarcely  have  anticipated  when  he  made 
the  journey,  for  much  of  the  territory  it 
describes  is  no  longer  in  a  spiritual  sense 
’’beyond  the  Olza.” — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Pola  Gojawiczyiiska.  Slupy  ogniSte 
(Pillars  of  Fire).  Warszawa.  Wyd.  J. 

Mortkowicza.  1938.  2  volumes. — (X  all 
the  types  from  which  a  noveliA  may  choose 
a  hero  the  opportuni^  is  perhaps  the  leaft 
sympathetic,  and  of  all  the  unsciiipulous 
opportuni^  immortalized  in  fiction  Goja' 
wiezydska’s  Piotr  Witkosz  is  perhaps  the 
leaA  appealing.  Bom  out  of  wedlexk  to 
parents  who  do  not  want  him,  Piotr  is 
brought  up  by  a  couple  who  want  him 
desperately  and  whose  simple,  devout 
kindliness  forms  an  idyllic  contra^  to  the 
boy’s  own  charac^r  as  it  unfolds.  Selfish, 
arrogant  and  predatory  ance^rs  have 
left  their  mark  cm  Piotr  and  he  is  foil  made, 
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as  it  were,  at  birth,  so  that  an  environ' 
merit  and  upbringing  of  complete  goodness 
make  no  impression  at  all  on  him. 

The  poA'War  chaos  gives  Witkosz  his 
chance.  There  is  money  to  be  made  and 
he  Arides  ahead,  lured  forward  into  some 
glittering  “promised  land”  by  glowing 
“pillars  of  fire.”  Women  are  only  rounds 
in  the  ladder  on  which  he  rises  to  power 
and  position.  One  after  another  he  rides 
roughshod  over  Rosalie,  who  has  been  the 
only  mother  he  has  known;  Marcelina, 
his  wife,  who  loves  him  unrequited; 
Michalina,  his  mother'in'law,  whose  love 
he  plays  with  and  betrays;  Teresa,  his 
one  real  love,  whom  he  ca^  aside  for  a 
more  advantageous  connection. 

But  the  law  of  compensation  is  opera' 
tive  even  in  the  unrighteous  boom  years 
juA  after  the  war.  One  hlx  Aep  and 
the  whole  of  Piotr's  edifice  crashes,  one 
woman  who  can  not  be  ridden  down  and 
all  Piotr's  heroics  vanish.  It  is  a  familiar 
enough  formula,  from  rags  to  riches  and 
back  again,  but  Gojawiezyliska's  treat' 
ment  of  it  is  sincere  and  her  underAanding 
of  human  motives  valid. 

In  the  paA  Gojawiezydska  has  had  one 
obsession:  woman's  unequal  equipment 
for  the  Aruggle  which  life  obliges  her  to 
wage  with  man.  Here  for  once  she  creates 
a  woman  who  gives  a  man  his  “come' 
uppance”:  the  la^  woman  in  Piotr's  life  is 
more  than  a  match  for  him,  an  avenger 
with  intereA  for  all  the  women  he  has 
injured  in  his  climb  to  fortune.  It  is  re' 
freshing  to  meet  this  other  type  of  woman 
in  a  work  of  Gojawiezydska,  and  one  may 
hope  for  ftill  further  variations  on  the 
theme  of  man  vs.  woman  in  future  novels 
from  the  pen  of  this  eameA  and  able 
writer. — A.  P.  Colenuin.  Columbia  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Manoel  de  Abreu.  Rtcenseamento 
toradco.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1938.  172  pages  (20  plates,  with 
descriptive  text.)— This  is  the  fourth 
volume  in  the  di&inguished  Bibliotaui  de 
Inveftigofco  e  Culture,  edited  by  Jo8u6  de 
CaAro.  The  author  makes  a  plea  for  a 
“thoracic  census”  of  the  population,  as  an 
essential  part  of  Brazil's  campaign  againA 
the  Great  White  Plague.  The  procedure 
advocated  is  “Roentgen  photography,” 


as  opposed  to  the  impradb'eal  and  expensive 
methods  of  rac^iography  and  radioscopy. 
In  other  words,  fluoroscopic  screen  photO' 
graphy,  or  “indirect  radiography,”  is  to  be 
employed.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
centers  of  tubercular  infection,  the  rela' 
don  of  social  environment  to  the  disease, 
new  methods  of  prophylaxis,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment,  etc.  Convenient  summa' 
ries  of  the  book's  thesis  are  given  in 
French,  German,  and  English. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Ovidio  da  Cunha.  O  homem  e  a  pat' 
sagem.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pon' 

getti.  1938.  206  pages.  8$000. — A  number 
of  monographs  on  various  phases  of  what 
is  called  “Human  Geography,”  or  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  terrain  he  inhabits. 
While  the  author  discusses  subject}  so 
diverse  as  the  Ethnographic  Problem  of 
Africa  and  the  Land  of  Genghis  Khon,  he 
mmiife^  moft  intere^  in  Brazil,  her  in' 
habitants  and  the  geographic  features 
which  hinder  or  favor  them  in  the  druggie 
for  economic  and  spiritual  advancement. 
The  di^dt  to  which  moA  attention  is 
paid  is  what  the  author  calls  las  Secas,  the 
semi'arid  regions  of  the  northeaft.  He 
describes  the  Sertao,  or  dry  plateau,  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  sertanejos,  who  live 
miserably  through  the  dry  season.  Sugges' 
tions  as  to  improvement  are  made,  such  as 
Coring  the  waters  of  the  seasonal  rains  in 
reservoirs. — Calvert  ].  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  L.  Nogueira  de  Paula.  Racionaliza' 
fdo  ecoruymica.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos 

Pongetti.  1938.  184  pages.  7$000. — A 
professor  in  the  University  of  Brazil  treats 
the  subjedt  of  modem  induAry  in  gene¬ 
ral,  from  the  scientific  side,  support' 
ing  his  ^tements  with  mathematical 
formulae  and  curves.  The  discussion  is  too 
technical  for  the  casual  reader.  Toward  the 
end,  however,  in  considering  the  indus' 
trial  conditions  in  Brazil  itself,  we  have 
some  intere^ing  fa(^  about  the  moA  per' 
plexing  problems  which  now  face  that 
Republic.  These  are  the  problems  of 
coffee,  of  iron,  of  credit  and  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  iron  and  fteel  Brazil 
is  moderately  well  supplied,  ^le  has  large 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  but  her  coal  is  of 
a  low  grade  and  the  mines  are  fas  from  the 
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ore  deposits.  Hence  the  need  of  cheap  •  Lantema  Verde.  Boletim  da  Socie' 


transportation  to  fbfter  Aeel  production. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  and  others 
lies,  says  the  author,  in  integrated  ^te 
control,  a  form  of  the  totalitarian  ftate. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Mario  Wagner  Vieira  da  Cunha  e 
Mario  de  Andrade.  PeSla  de  Bom 
Jesus  de  Pirapora  e  O  Samba  Rural  Pau' 
lifta.  Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de  Cub 
tura.  1937. 116  pages. — Mexico  and  Brazil 
are,  in  our  opiniem,  the  two  moA  inter' 
eAing  countries  in  Latin  America,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  panoramic  beauty, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  in  their 
characteriAic  cuAoms,  popular  fieAas, 
native  dances.  The  work  we  have  before 
us  has  colleded  in  one  volume  two  works 
by  different  authors.  They  have  in  cxmi' 
mon  their  tone  of  “brasileridade.”  Very 
charming  is  the  description  of  the  piC' 
turesque  6eAa  of  the  Bom  Jesus  of  Pint' 
pora.  Pirapora  is  a  little  city  of  the 
progressive  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  6eAa 
of  the  Bom  Jesus  attraefts  to  this  city 
many  visitors  who  for  the  moA  part  come 
in  the  fulfilment  of  some  vow.  This 
popular  fieAa  is  at  the  same  time  religious 
and  profane.  On  one  spot  you  will  find 
them  praying  and  on  another  dancing 
the  samba.  .  .  The  second  work  in  the 
volume  deals  with  the  Sao  Paulo  rural 
samba.  The  author  is  Mario  Andrade, 
one  of  the  beA  poets  of  Brazil.  The 
music  of  the  samba,  very  original  and 
melodious,  is  both  gay  and  sad.  It  is  a 
little  like  the  Cuban  rumba,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  has  even  more  variety. 
This  Sao  Paulo  samba,  which  is  precisely 
the  one  that  is  danced  at  the  fieAa  of  the 
Bom  Jesus  of  Pirapora,  has  found  in  Mario 
de  Andrade  its  moA  painAaking  and  en' 
thusiaAic  Audent.  He  illuArates  his  work 
with  a  large  number  of  engravings  and 
verses.  Very  fascinating  are  the  pages 
on  which  the  poet'scholar  indicates  the 
analogies  which  exiA  between  the  Aruc' 
ture  of  the  verses  of  the  Sao  Paulo  samba 
and  that  of  the  “blues”  and  “spirituals” 
of  the  United  States.  And  this  is  entirely 
natural,  since  the  Brazilian  Negro  and  the 
North  American  Negro  are  united  by  the 
same  noAalgia  for  their  diAant  African 
home. — GaStdn  Pigueira.  Montevideo. 


dade  Felippe  d’Oliveira.  Rio  de  Ja' 
neiro.  1938.  217  pages. — Volume  six  of 
the  series  mentioned  in  the  title.  It  is, 
for  the  moA  part,  an  attractive  collection 
of  Brazilian  poetry  and  prose  fiction,  as 
well  as  literary  and  art  criticism,  includ' 
ing  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 
The  text  is  embellished  with  excellent 
engravings,  including  reproductions  of 
certain  works  of  El  Greco,  highly  ima' 
ginative  etchings  by  Potinari,  almoA  in 
the  manner  of  William  Blake,  and  photos 
of  persons  and  buildings.  Space  forbids 
even  a  mention  of  the  names  of  the  authors 
represented  in  this  collection.  AlmoA  all 
the  contributors  are  experienced  writers, 
whose  work  is  well  known  in  Brasil. 
The  b<x)k  presents  a  fair  cross'section  of 
mcxlem  Brazilian  prose  and  poetry,  with 
intereAing  side'lights  on  art  and  music. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Revue  de  Litter ature  Comparee,  numc' 
ro  consacre  au  Portugal.  Paris.  Boivin. 

1938.  234  pages.  40  francs. — ^This  number 
(69)  of  the  Revue  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Portuguese  hiAory  and  literature.  The 
cx>ntettts  are  varied.  A  bibliographical 
sketcdi  of  Isabella  of  Portugal  (1397'147l) 
is  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  Cosmopoli' 
tisme  de  Dimiao  de  Gois.  This  16th  century 
Portuguese  was  a  frmous  writer,  collector 
of  paintings,  chronicler  of  the  Portuguese 
voyages  of  discovery  and  ambassador  of 
Ethiopia  and  of  Lapland  at  ChriAian 
cxxirts.  We  have  also  an  article  on  W.  J. 
Mickle's  translation  of  Os  Lusiadas  into 
English,  firA  published  in  1776.  The  toms' 
lation  is  severely  criticised  for  transform' 
ing  the  plain  ancl  natural  Ayle  of  Camoens 
into  “ornate  and  artificial  diction.”  Ega  de 
Queiroz  is  treated  by  two  writers,  one  of 
whom  deals  with  the  influence  of  Flaubert 
on  the  great  Portuguese  writer.  At  the  end 
of  the  text  are  exhauAive  reviews  of  bewks 
relating  to  Portuguese  literature.  An  cx' 
cellent  work. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  UnivcT' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Gongalves  Dias.  Cantos  de  Amor. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  A.  Noite.  1938.  255 

pages.  6$000. — Ninety-odd  lyrics  chosen 
from  among  the  beA  compcDsitions  of  the 
Brazilian  writer,  Cfon valves  Dias  (1823' 
64). 
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He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  where  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  poetry  of  Camdes  and  Bemardin 
Ribeiro,  Bocage,  and  Almeida  Garrett, 
his  contemporaries. 

However  he  was  not  an  imitator  of 
Portuguese  makers,  but  genuinely  Brazil' 
ian,  in  his  themes  and  concepts,  in  his 
inspiration  and  sentiment,  in  the  exquisite 
forms  of  his  art.  It  is  not  enough  to  quote 
such  titles  as:  A  Solidao,  Se  Se  Morre  de 
Amor,  7^0  Jardim,  Ainda  Uma  Vez 
Adeus,  etc.  One  has  to  read  them,  to 
appreciate  fully  the  exquisite  sentiment, 
the  subtlety  of  concept,  the  harmonious 
rhythm,  and  the  unexcelled  beauty  of 
this  delightful  colletftion  of  lyrics. — 
Daniel  da  Cruz.  Miami  University. 

•  Mario  Souto  Mayor.  Meus  poemas 
diferentes.  Recife,  Brazil.  Editora 

Gera^ao.  1938.  52  pages. — ^The  work  of 
a  young  poet  who  is  moved  by  a  generous 
ardftic  enthusiasm.  A  very  Brazilian 
spirit,  specifically  a  very  northea^'Brazih 
ian  spirit  (where,  according  to  a  charming 
popular  song,  “Brazil  is  Brazilian”),  Souto 
Mayor  sings  with  delicious  saudade  the 
pure  and  humble  things  of  life,  the  bells 
whose  voice  recalls  the  days  of  infancy, 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  black  slaves. — 
The  moft  sub^antial  and  mo^  attractive 
part  of  this  small  collection  is,  in  (3ur 
opinion,  the  group  of  verses  which  have 
a  delicate  and  flavored  folklori^ic  tone, 
such  as  the  pleasant  Sinos  and  £u  vou 
pra  casa,  songs  whicdi  are  like  those  the 
children  improvise,  playful  and  carefree  of 
rhythm,  but  which  have  a  deep  human 
significance,  since  they  were  made  by  a 
poet  who  contemplates  the  landscape 
of  life  with  a  sad  smile  on  his  lips. — 
GaSt6n  Pigueira.  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

•  Ga^o  Cruls.  HiStoria  puxa  hiStoria. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ariel.  1938.  274 

pages.  8$(XX). —  These  Tories  can  be  read 
with  intere^.  The  d^ouement  is  always 
left  in  doubt  till  the  very  end,  and  that 
is  an  asset  to  any  readable  tale.  The  author 
has  a  drawing  toward  the  supernatural, 
and  gives  much  attention  to  the  portrayal 
of  sick  souls,  those  afflicfted  with  some  form 
of  mental  abnormality.  One  suspects  him 
of  being  a  medical  man.  He  is  precxxupied, 
for  the  moA  part,  with  the  ac^vides  of 


the  human  nxind,  descriptions  of  nature 
being  only  incidental.  Perhaps  we  can 
illuArate  die  nature  of  the  book  by  citing 
two  or  three  situations  from  different 
tales.  In  one  madhouse  we  have  a  woman 
who  imagines  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
flower,  and  a  man  who,  though  a  fine 
piani^,  at  times  believes  himself  to  be 
an  arthropcxi,  and  munches  green  water' 
herbs  which  the  attendants  considerately 
supply.  Again,  a  second'hand  mirror  has 
preserved  reflecfdons  of  former  owners, 
which  appear  to  the  couple  buying  it,  to 
their  undoing. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Telmo  Vergara.  9  Hiiloruwtratuiuilcu. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1938.  179  pages. — ^These  short  Tories  are 
tranquilas  in  that  they  are  devoid  of 
tragedy  for  the  mo^  part,  and  depict 
more  or  less  peaceful  scenes  from  every' 
day  life.  Unlike  much  Brazilian  fic^cm  of 
the  present  time,  the  subject  of  race  is 
prac^cally  absent.  The  author  is  not  con' 
cemed  with  anything  but  the  intimate 
life  of  the  family.  Some  realism  we  find, 
but  it  is  the  mental  ^tes  of  his  subject 
that  intere^  him,  and  the  psychological 
element  is  prominent.  For  in^ance,  in  the 
laA  ftory  die  theme  is  the  reaction  of  the 
mind  of  the  grandmother  on  that  of  her 
little  grandchild.  In  another  we  have 
depicted  the  love  of  a  mature  woman  for  a 
much  younger  man.  The  author  has  several 
other  volumes  of  fidtion  to  his  credit 
and  has  been  a  prize'winner. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  L.  N.  TolAoy.  Polnoye  sobranie  sochi' 

neniy.  Volume  86:  Pisma.  Moskva. 

Gflil.  1937.  316  pages.  10  rubles. — The 
ninety  volume  edition  of  Tolly’s  works, 
decreed  by  the  *ate  for  the  centenary  of 
his  birth,  in  1928,  is  ^ill  unfinished.  The 
present  volume  contains  Tol^oy’s  letters 
to  Vladimir  Chertkov,  his  chief  collabora' 
tor,  during  the  years  1887'1889.  They  shed 
valuable  light  on  Tolly’s  views  and  liter' 
ary  aAivity  of  the  period.  TTie  splendid 
notes  and  comments,  including  excerpts 
from  Chertkov’s  letters  to  Tol^y,  make 
the  book  particularly  helpful  to  a  ^dent 
of  Tolly’s  life  and  work. — A.  K. 

•  Alexey  Tol^oy.  Khleh.  Moskva. 

Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1938.  254  pages. 
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6.50  rubles. — In  his  groping  for  the  under' 
ftanding  of  hiAory,  Alexey  TolAoy  has 
been  tossing  about  from  period  to  period. 
He  left  his  Trilogy  unfinished,  (m  the 
second  volume,  1918,  to  work  on  the  am' 
bitious  Peter  I.  After  completing  what 
seems  to  be  the  lesser  half  of  this  novel, 
Tolftoy  took  time  out  to  return  to  the 
recent  civil  wars,  and  depidt  one  impor' 
tant  episode  in  the  defense  of  Tsaritsyn, 
now  called  Stalingrad.  The  author,  it  is 
quite  evident,  endeavors  to  link  the  paA 
with  the  present,  to  demonArate  the  con' 
tinuity  of  the  hiAorical  process,  and  thus 
explain  YeAerday  by  Today,  and  vice 
versa. 

Khleb  (“Bread”)  is  a  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  Aruggle  between  the  Whites  and  the 
Reds  for  the  rich  soil  of  the  Donetz  Basin. 
TolAoy  uses  documents,  maps,  in  a  word 
— factual  hiAory,  weaving  it  into  his  fic' 
tion,  and  skilfully  merging  the  two.  At 
times  the  two  elements  refuse  to  blend, 
and  the  reader  is  too  obviously  aware  of 
documentation  or  editorializing.  As  in 
1918,  the  present  novel  makes  one  feel 
that  TolAoy  needs  the  remoteness  and 
the  detachment  of  the  paA  to  lend  ccxi' 
vindng  force  to  his  piAure.  The  lack  of 
time  perspeAive  narrows  his  vision  and 
robs  his  judgment  of  objeAivity.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  his  portraits  of 
living  contemporaries,  such  as  Stalin  or 
Voroshilov.  One  hopes  that  TolAoy  will 
resume  his  magnificent  Peter  I  and  will 
wait  for  recent  events  to  cool  off  before 
attempting  to  depiA  them. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  A.  K.  TolAoy.  Polnoye  sobraniye 
stil(hotvoreniy.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pi' 
satel.  1937.  809  pages.  20  rubles. — Count 
Alexey  TolAoy  (1817'1876)  was  a  prolific 
writer.  In  English  he  is  known  by  his 
novel.  Prince  Serebryanny,  and  by  the 
trilogy  of  hiAorical  plays  of  which  Tsar 
Theodore  is  the  moA  ^mious.  A  close  friend 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II,  a  conservative 
and  hater  of  all  “democrats-socialiAs”  (as 
he  wrote  to  Angelo  de  Gubematis), 
TolAoy  is  nevertheless  receiving  con' 
siderable  attention  from  Soviet  critics  and 
literary  hiAorians.  The  present  volume 
is  the  firA  complete  edition  of  TolAoy 's 
poetry,  published  with  biographical  and 
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bibliographical  material  and  illuminating 
notes.  Tlie  book  includes  a  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  poems,  drafts,  epi' 
grams,  sketches  and  fragments,  and  also 
translations  from  Byron,  Ch^ier,  Her' 
wegh,  Heine,  Goethe.  His  version  of  the 
Scottish  ballad  Edward  is  amazingly  close 
to  the  original.  We  find  there  alsoTolAoy’s 
French  and  German  poems,  as  well  as  his 
German  translations  of  his  own  Russian 
lyrics  and  ballads.  The  completeness  of  this 
colleAion  helps  us  realize  the  catholicity 
of  TolAoy 's  literary  taAe,  as  well  as  his 
ecleAicism.  By  education,  upbringing,  and 
wide  travel  he  was  a  “good  European” 
(all  his  life  be  bore  the  precious  memory 
of  having  sat  on  the  knee  of  Goethe  at 
Weimar).  His  beA  lyrics  arc  reminiscent 
of  Heine.  Yet  an  autochthonous  Russian 
note  is  felt  in  the  bulk  of  his  “songs,” 
longer  poems,  folk  ballads,  satires,  and 
plays.  Similarly,  though  a  conservative, 
TolAoy  attacked  the  evils  of  autocracy, 
and  personally  experienced  the  hardships 
of  a  Draconian  censorship.  With  all  his 
unevenness,  TolAoy  remains  one  of  the 
important  poets  of  mid-nineteenth  cen' 
tury  Russia. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer' 
sity  of  California. 

•  Mosipvsl^  Khudozheftvenny  Teatr  v 
illuftratsial(h  i  dol(umentai{h,  1898' 

1938.  Moskva.  Academic  Moscow  Gorky 
Theatre.  1938.  765  pages.  55  rubles. — 
The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  has  been  celebrated  through 
the  thcatrc'loving  world.  The  death  of 
Stanislavsky  marred  the  feAivities,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  marked  the  end  of  a 
glorious  chapter  in  the  development  of 
the  Aage.  The  present  volume  will  serve 
as  an  encyclopedic  guide  to  the  hiAory 
of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  containing 
as  it  does  complete  information  on  its 
repertoire  and  caA.  Besides  the  pertinent 
text  by  several  experts,  the  book  is 
replete  with  photographs  of  scenes  and 
aAors,  with  excellent  documentary  mate' 
rial,  and  bibliographic  data.  A  sumptuous 
birthday  gift  to  the  great  theatre  and  to  its 
lovers. — A.  fC. 

•  K.  Mochubky.  Vladimir  Solovyov: 
zhizn  i  ucheniye.  Paris.  YMCA  Press. 

1938.  264  pages. — Here  is  a  full  account 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Vladimir  So' 
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lovyov,  the  one  Russian  philosopher  who  charac^r  in  the  otherwise  thoroughly 


can  bear  this  title  without  qualifications. 
Russia  has  produced  a  ho^  of  philosophical 
writers,  and  the  recently  deceased  Lev 
She^ov  was  probably  the  keened  analy^ 
of  philosophical  problems  in  our  day,  but 
Solovyov  was  the  only  Russian  thinker 
to  build  a  philosophical  syAem  of  his  own. 
The  central  point  of  his  teaching  is  the 
principle  of  “godman,”  the  divinity  of 
man  and  the  humaneness  of  God.  From 
this  derives  his  synthesis  of  matter  and 
spirit  in  the  “wholeness”  of  human 
nature. 

Mochulsky  points  out  the  interdepend' 
ence  of  Solovyov’s  life  and  work.  His 
hypersensitiveness,  the  dreams  and  vi' 
sions  that  filled  his  life  with  significance 
from  his  early  childhood,  the  religious 
eroticism  of  his  worship  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine,  his  passionate  plea  for  a  uni' 
versal  church  that  would  heal  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Con^antinople,  his 
eschatologic  premonitions  and  warnings  of 
a  pending  world  cata&rophe — these  are 
inseparable  bits  of  the  “wholeness”  of 
Valdimir  Solovyov. 

The  extraordinary  figure  of  Solovyov  is 
presented  by  his  biographer  quite  fully, 
though  with  a  terseness  that  often  borders 
on  the  matter'of'fadtness  of  a  protocol. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man’s  versatility 
— the  myAic  visionary  and  prophet  vying 
with  the  bantering  wit,  the  perpetual 
adolescent,  the  composer  of  graceful  lyrics, 
nonsense  jingles,  playlets,  and  the  bold 
publiciA.  His  brief  life  (1853'1900)  left 
a  deep  trace  in  Russia’s  culture.  The 
leading  Symbolics  in  poetry,  A.  Bely  and 
A.  Blok,  avowed  their  allegiance  to  Solo' 
vyov:  his  influence  is  felt  in  other  poets 
too,  notably  in  Vyacheslav  Ivanov.  His 
“godman”  principle  forms  the  basic  idea 
of  leading  Russian  thinkers  in  exile,  such 
as  Bulgakov,  Lopatin,  Lossky,  and  espe' 
cially  Berdyaev.  —  Alexander  Kaun.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  G6^  Gu&af'Janson.  Stora  famnen. 

Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1938. 574  pages. 
10  kroner.  —  Gu^af'Janson’s  uncompli' 
mentary  pidture  of  contemporary  Stock' 
holm  liJfe  is  saved  from  being  completely 
depressing  by  the  rather  pale'blue  idealism 
of  Bertil,  the  one  reasonably  sympathetic 


unpleasant  Roger  family.  And  even  Ber' 
til  suffers  from  a  lamentable  lack  of 
moral  principles.  Swedes,  like  the  English, 
take  pleasure  in  being  abused,  and  the 
book  is  considered  entertaining.  The 
adtion  is  varied  and  and  the  dialogue 
often  sparkling.  If  the  reader  is  dissat' 
isfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  charaOeriza' 
tion  in  general,  he  can  at  lea^  console  him' 
self  that  he  has  learned  the  complete  sex 
hi^ry  of  every  character.  If  Bertil’s  ideas 
should  take  firmer  form,  let  us  say  firm 
enough  that  he  might  conceivably  in' 
fluence  at  leaA  one  other  person  to  emu' 
late  his  good  points,  the  author  might  be 
accused  of  being  tendentious.  As  it  is, 
Messrs.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin  need 
not  fear  that  the  open  arms  (flora  famn) 
are  likely  immediately  to  replace  either  the 
^raight'arm  or  the  clenched  fi^  as  a  popu' 
lar  greeting. — Howard  Bla^e,  Djursholm, 
Sweden. 

•  Wolodimir  Siezinsky.  Ul(rainsl(e  De' 
rewliane  Budiwnyftwo  i  Rizba  (U' 

krainian  Architecture  and  Carvings). 
Lwiw.  Subsidized  and  published  by 
The  Ukrainian  Workingmen’s  Association. 
524  Olive  Street,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 

1936.  42  pages. — This  attractive  booklet 
contains  some  60  illu^rations  with  a  de' 
scriptive  text.  The  Introduction  and  Sum' 
mary  are  written  in  English.  All  illu^ra' 
tions  have  English  titles  also.  The  work 
was  edited  by  Marie  S.  Gambal  of  Brook' 
lyn.  A  valuable  source  of  information  for 
architects,  scholars,  and  hi^orians  the 
world  over. — Dr.  Harry  Geo.  Sl^ehar. 
New  York  City. 

•  Ivan  Kotliarevsky.  Virgilieva  Eneida 
(Virgil’s  Aeneid).  Kharkov,  Ukraine. 

Derzawne  Literatume  WydawnyAwo. 

1937.  156  pages.  50  Karbowanci  ($10.00). 
— This  beautiful  book  contains  19  full 
page  illu^rations  in  colors,  and  12  smaller 
ones.  The  book  was  issued  in  commemora' 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  author. 

The  fir^  Russian  edition  of  the  Aeneid 
appeared  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1798.  At 
that  time  the  cultural  life  of  the  Ukraine 
was  at  a  ^nd'^ill.  Politically  and  econom' 
ically  Ukrainians  in  Russia  were  repressed. 
Education  was  on  the  decline.  The 
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Ukrainian  language  was  not  in  ^vor,  and 
the  educated  classes  affected  either  Russian 
or  French  in  writing  and  conversation. 
One,  therefore,  can  easily  imagine  the 
furore,  both  among  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes,  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  this  book.  It  initiated  a  literary  revolu' 
tion.  In  effedt  this  work  marks  the  begin' 
ning  of  modem  Ukrainian  literature.  Kot' 
liarevsky's  rdle  in  Ukrainian  literature 
closely  parallels  Dante's  in  Italy. — Dr. 
Harry  Geo.  Sl{ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  Fedir  Dudko.  Welyl^yj  Hetman  (The 
Great  Leader).  Lwiw.  "Ukrainska 

Kultura.”  1937.  240  pages.  5.80  Zl. — Who 
does  not  know  Mazeppa?  His  figure  was 
the  inspiration  for  musicians,  poets,  his' 
torians,  writers,  arti^.  Mazeppa's  fan' 
taftic  love  affairs,  his  daring  adventures, 
are  recorded  in  all  languages.  Fedir Dudko's 
biography  celebrates  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  eleAion  as  Het' 
man  of  Ukraine. 

What  a  book  this  is!  The  author  knows 
Latin,  French,  German,  Polish,  Russian, 
Ukrainian.  He  knows  court  etiquette;  he 
knows  heraldics,  arms,  insignias;  his  his' 
torical  equipment  covers  all  of  Europe.  He 
is  a  combination  of  Walter  Scott,  Dumas, 
and  Jack  London.  It  is  the  be^  hi^rical 
novel  I  have  ever  read  in  Ukrainian.  If  the 
moving  pic^re  induAry  is  looking  for  a 
vigorous  classic — here  it  is. — Dr.  Harry 
Geo.  Sl(ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  Dr.  A.  Mandel.  Antropologie:  Die 
Primitive  Geselschaft  (Anthropology; 

Primitive  Society).  New  York.  Yiddish 
Cooperative  Book  League  of  the  Int. 
Workers  Order. — In  five  chapters,  con' 
taining  as  many  ledtures  delivered  to  *U' 
dents  at  the  Jewish  Workers  University  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Mandel  attempts  to 
present  the  fundamentals  of  anthropology 
in  popular  form.  His  papers  take  on  a  spe' 
cial  intere^  from  the  hdt  that  he  examines 
and  presents  his  material  with  a  frankly 
Marxi&'materialiA  slant.  Especially  is  this 
evident  when  he  examines  the  concept 
of  race,  and  the  peculiar  falsifications  which 
this  concept  has  undergone  in  our  time. 
In  discussing  the  origins  of  Aryanism  and 
the  Nordic  cult,  at  present  the  “scientific” 
basis  for  ^tC'foAo^d  anti'Semitism,  Dr. 
Mandel  points  out  that,  juA  as  the  myth 


of  white'supremacy  (of  which  Aryanism 
is  merely  a  late  descendant)  was  promoted 
for  the  purpose  of  more  successfully  en' 
slaving  the  colonial  peoples,  the  non' 
Aryans,  so  now  this  same  “theory”  is 
employed  to  divide  the  peoples  among 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating 
exiting  tyrannies. — Alexander  Godin. 
New  York  City. 

•  Aaron  Kurtz.  ?{q  Pasaran.  New  York. 

International  Workers’  Order.  1938. 
95  pages. — At  fir*  glance,  it  seems 
*range  that  a  young  Yiddish' American 
poet  shall  devote  an  entire  book  of  verse 
to  the  heroic  tragedy  of  modem  Spain. 
But  think  of  the  Inquisition,  fir*  of  all; 
then  consider  that  these  verses  were 
inspired  by  the  Jewish  sedtion  of  the 
International  Brigade  in  that  country. 
In  a  poem  perhaps  less  successful  than  the 
re*,  but  illuminating  the  point  perfectly, 
the  poet  shows  that  he  under*ands  this 
very  well.  Its  name  is  Kol'J^idrei  (AH' 
Vows),  and  a  Jewish  soldier,  “descendant 
of  Don  Abarbanel,  an  hone*  Marano” 
(Jew  forced  into  conversion  by  the 
Inquisition)  recalls  that  Inquisition.  Finally, 
the  symbol  of  Franco  becomes  identifi^ 
in  his  mind  with  the  medievalism  of 
Torquemada;  and  it  is  made  clear  that 
his  presence  there  is  an  hi*oric  adt,  not 
of  vengeance,  but  of  rectification  of  an' 
dent  wrongs.  Kurtz,  who  can  be  very 
prosy  when  he  forgets  himself,  has  some 
fine  lyrics  here.  The  ballad  of  Mode*a, 
the  “peasant  wench”  who  travelled  to  the 
front  “on  a  donkey,”  may  not  be  easily 
forgotten.  In  the  main,  however,  the  book 
is  admittedly  based  on  letters  and  inter' 
views  with  Jewish  soldiers,  nurses  and 
doctors  in  Spain,  permitting  each  one  to 
tell  his  own  *ory  in  relation  to  that  un' 
happy  but  valiant  country. — Alexander 
G^in.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

“The  short  *ory  is  a  difficult  form  of 
art,  and  the  abih’ty  to  write  it  does  not  la* 
except  in  France  where  every  art  is  cher' 
ished  and  preserved.  British  and  American 
authors,  although  they  have  exceUed  in 
this  field,  abandon  it  early  for  novel'writ' 
ing.” — ^Agnes  Repplier,  in  The  Common' 
weal. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


While  we  were  on  our  way  to 
preu,  we  learned  of  the  death  of  our 
invaluable  Contributing  Editor,  Pro' 
fessor  Regis  Michaud.  We  are  Aill 
dazed  by  the  news.  It  is  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  Boo^s  Abroad  family,  as  well 
as  to  Professor  Michaud's  own  fam' 
ily,  his  fnends,  and  his  large  circle  of 
readers.  We  shall  try  to  plan,  for  our 
next  number,  some  worthy  recogni- 
don  of  our  colleague's  life  and  dicin' 
guished  work. 


We  suppose  that  millions  of  radio  li^en' 
ers  who  heard  the  German  Fuehrer  bellow 
hoarse  bombaA  into  the  padent  mike  one 
day  laA  fall,  and  exaAly  twentyTour  hours 
later  heard  the  gentlemanly  Head  of  the 
Bntish  government  answer  him,  were  pro- 
foundly  impressed  by  the  complete  U' 
niqueness  of  the  situadon.  Nothing  like  it 
had  ever  before  happened  in  hiAory,  and 
Vidor  Hugo  himself  never  made  half  so 
effedive  use  of  andthesis.  The  Hitler' 
Chamberlain  and  Mussolini'Chamberlain 
negotiadons  have  inspired  the  poets.  Of 
course  the  Italian  and  German  bards  have 
been  grinding  out  rhythmic  rhetoric  in 
honor  of  their  colorful  polidcian'Messiahs 
for  a  long  time;  but  the  Honorable  Neville 
Chamberlain  is  not  the  sort  of  leader  who 
normally  sets  the  golden  lyres  a'twanging. 
There  has  been  in  his  visits  to  the  Cond' 
nent,  however,  a  charader  of  knight-er' 
rantry  which  has  thrilled  the  poets. 
Thrilled  some  of  them  with  indignadon, 
it  is  true.  Look  up  Alice  Brown's  Sir 
J^evilU's  Dream  in  The  Catholic  World 
for  January: 

"'Now,  you,"  so  cried  St.  George  to  him  who 
dreamed 

On  that  strange  morning  of  his  embassage, 
"When  you  are  bidden  to  give  o'er  one  inch 
Of  that  defenseless  ground  you  swore  to  guard, 
Lett  there  be  spawning  of  new  dragon  blood. 
Then  cry  you  'Not'  and  'Not'  for  we  will  die. 
We  others  who  have  drunh  blood-brotherhood 
With  our  emperiled  brothers  of  the  East . . 

A 

And  what  was  ashed  and  said  we  may  not  ht*ow. 
Save  that  he  did  return,  not  overtvrought 


By  what  befell  him  in  that  hall  of  shame. 

But  smiled  ( as  smile  he  must  who  still  would  live ) 
And  muttered  words  of  an  old  conjuring: 

"I  bring  you  peace  —  mth  honor  —  bring  you 
peace." 

Wfule  in  that  council  chamber  Honor  lay 
Wounded  to  death,  and  the  bright  oriflamme 
That  was  her  hope  down-darhened  to  a  pall. 

But  personally  we  hke  much  better, 
partly  because  we  are  getting  dred  of 
hearing  the  Hon.  Chamberlain  razzed,  but 
modly  because  it  is  better  poetry,  that 
delicious  Old  French  padiche  by  the  meh 
low  artid'poet  who  calls  himself  Tridan 
Klingsor,  in  the  Mercure  de  Prance  for 
November  fird  lad  pad : 

.  ..Ily  aura  demmn  bataille 
Comme  oneques  I'on  n'en  vit  encor; 

Cent  milliers  de  erdnes  sauteront  en  Voir 
Et  le  sang  coulera  des  corps 
Mieux  que  le  vin  d'une  futaUle; 

Sur  le  quart  de  la  terre 
II  y  aura  bataille. 

A 

Et  cependant  avec  son  parapluie 
Un  vied  homme  est  alii  vers  le  chef  itranger; 
DieuI  qu'il  avait  done  le  coeur  chargi 
De  milancoliel 

II  a  plaidi  pour  ceux  de  Londres, 

Pour  ceux  de  Prague  et  de  Paris; 

Pour  iviter  au  moindre  prix 
Si  effroyable  coup  de  dis 
II  a  plaidi; 

Et  tous  les  rigiments  du  monde 
Attendaient  arritis. 

A 

//  n'est  gloire  que  d'embellir  la  vie, 

Que  d’avoir  fleuri  de  modeste  amour 
La  route  plate 
Que  souliers  lourds 
Ou  ligers  ont  suivie; 

II  n'est  gloire  que  d'embellir  la  vie. 

We  have  read  Pour  Messire  ?>levilU 
Chamberlain  through  several  times,  and 
we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  finish  it 
without  moid  eyelids.  We  aren't  sure  that 
it  didn't  influence  our  atdtude  on  the 
whole  situadon.  If  the  Honorable  Neville 
Chamberlain  didn't  reward  his  golden' 
voiced  Picard  mindrel  with  a  cup  of 
wassail,  there  is  no  gradtude  in  Britain. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


KIND  WORDS 

.  .  .Such  a  periodical  will  enrich  the 
life  of  any  reader.  I  say  God's  blessing  be 
upon  you  and  your  helpers. — Mrs.  C. 
Swisher.  Newark,  Ohio. 

SAME  WORDS,  BUT  A  DIFFERENT 
TUNE 

,  .  .JuA  received  the  Winter  number 
of  Booths  Abroad,  with  the  Aartling  leader. 
Does  that  imply  that  BulgakofT s  religious 
my&icism  is  to  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of 
Bwks  Abroad?  Or  is  your  catholicity  ex¬ 
pressed  thus?  God  bless  you. — A.  K. 
Berkeley,  California. 

ARE  WE  “ANTI-ITALIAN”? 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  ju^  finished  reading  in  your 
Winter  19W  issue  Professor  D.  Vittorini's 
letter,  setting  forth  his  resentment  of  “the 
almoA  conAantly  anti-Italian  tone  of  book 
reviews  that  appear  in  Bool{s  Abroad.'' 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  we  are  often 
several  years  behindhand  in  subscribing 
to  the  b^  periodicals;  consequently  I  can 
refer  only  to  the  paA  year's  files  of  Bool(s 
Abroad.  So  far  as  they  go,  I,  for  one,  can 
find  no  “con^antly  anti-Italian  tone”  in 
the  reviews.  The  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
contemporary  Italian  scene,  as  revealed  by 
Italian  writings,  seem  to  be  covered  as 
fairly  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in 
reviews  contributed  by  several  persons  of 
various  views  and  backgrounds.  Professor 
Vittorini's  own  attitude,  as  revealed  by 
his  letter,  seems  to  be  rather  the  practical 
which  he  decries  than  the  intellectual 
which  he  praises.  If  his  letter  is  not  “the 
vehicle  erf  a  propaganda  for  Italy,”  I  don’t 
know  what  is. — John  E.  Reinecl{e.  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

“THE  FIGHT  IS  ON” 

Dear  Friends: 

For  in  addressing  you  I  hardly  can  make 


use  of  the  formal,  ^m-sounding  “Sir”; 
my  association  with  you  over  the  paA  six 
years  and  more  has  been  too  close  and  too 
cordial;  I  have  tex)  much  of  a  warm  spot 
in  my  heart  for  Bool{s  Abroad.  Nor  s^ll 
I  pull  the  more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger 
line.  I  am  writing  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
Pecksniffian  sorrow,  but  rather,  I  tru^, 
in  that  spirit  of  willing  helpfulness  which 
one  good  friend  should  show  another.  In 
a  sense,  I  suppose,  I  am  merely  earning 
my  keep  as  a  contributing  editor,  by  con¬ 
tributing — a  little  advice,  unasked  for, 
it  may  be,  but  which  I  am  sure  will  not 
be  ill  received. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  at  the  beginning  is,  that  I  am  writing 
not  as  a  political  partisan,  but  as  a  par¬ 
tisan  of  literature.  Literature  in  a  number 
of  tongues  is  the  material  with  which 
Bool^s  Abroad,  its  editors  and  contributors, 
are  or  should  be  concerned;  and  at  its  be& 
and  higher  this  concern  should  be  with 
what  the  great  Goethe  (and  Karl  Marx 
as  well)  has  termed  Weltliteratur.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  essential  task,  I  believe,  that 
any  pertinent  criticism  of  the  publication 
mu^  be  made.  In  how  for  is  the  magazine 
living  up  to  its  appointed  task?  In  what 
respect,  if  any,  is  it  foiling  to  live  up  to 
that  task? 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  I 
should  like  to  examine  certain  editorial 
attitudes  and  tendencies  which  I  have 
noted  more  and  more  of  late,  and  which 
impress  me  as  being  highly  dangerous 
to  literature — it  is  a  case  of  literarischer 
Geiil  in  Gefahr,  to  play  upon  the  title 
which  Professor  Ern^  Robert  Curtius 
gave  his  book  on  the  very  eve  of  Hitler’s 
accession.  The  queAion  to  which  I  am 
working  up  is  that  of  the  fosci^  so-called 
literatures  of  today,  and  what  the  attitude 
of  the  magazine's  editors  and  reviewers 
should  be  toward  those  “literatures.” 

So  for  as  I  am  able  to  make  out  the  paA 
policy  of  Bool{s  Abroad,  it  has  been  one 
of  ^iven-for  “neutrality”  or  “non-par¬ 
tisanship”;  I  feel  that  the  editors  have 
very  sincerely  endeavored  to  present 
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“both  sides  of  the  qucftion.”  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  tre' 
mendous,  world'heaving  druggie  which 
is  now  going  on  between  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  and  the  Powers  of  Light,  a 
druggie  upon  the  outcome  of  which  the 
de^iny  of  all  human  culture  worthy  of  the 
name  and  the  fate  of  the  human  race  itself 
depends — I  do  not  believe  that  in  such  a 
higgle  any  real  neutrahty  is  at  all 
possible.  I  agree  with  Ilya  Ehrenbourg 
that  it  is  a  weird  idea,  this  seeking  safety 
in  the  living  hell  of  No  Man's  Land,  and 
setting  up  one’s  typewriter  amid  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements,  the  burning 
bombs,  the  poisonous  gases,  and  the  reek 
of  human  flesh. 

I  am,  of  course,  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  “university  attitude  of  mind” — 
it  was  dinned  into  me  a  good  quarter  of 
a  century  ago — that  attitude  which  holds 
that,  as  every  crackerbarrel  philosopher 
will  tell  you,  “there  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  que^ion — there  is  always  some' 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.”  There 
arc,  it  would  seem,  two  sides  even  to  the 
que^ion  of  killing  babies  a  la  Franco,  with 
a  myftic  (Oh,  so  myftic!)  “Up  Spain!”  and 
a  forward  thru^  of  the  arm  (^e  slave’s 
traditional  ge^ure,  taken  over  by  the 
baby 'killers).  Tout  franchement,  I  am  afbud 
I  cannot  see  this  “other  side”;  it  is  a 
moA  regrettable  aAigmatism,  hein? 

And  so  with  the  literary  aspedt  of  the 
que^on.  When  I  hear  some  one  speak  of 
“National  Socially  literature”  or  “the 
literature  of  the  third  Reich,”  for  example, 

I  muA  confess  that  I  simply  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about — and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  do  not  know,  either. 
Having  driven  into  exile  the  man  whom 
many  would  call  the  world’s  greater  scien' 
ti&,  another  who  in  the  eyes  of  many  is 
the  world’s  greater  psychologic,  a  third 
who  is  very  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
greateC  of  living  noveliCs — how  after 
this  do  the  Nazis  dare  to  take  the  sacred 
name  of  culture  on  their  lips?  And  what 
unparalleled  brass  they  have  to  speak  of 
“literature,”  when  the  beC  they  have  to 
show  is  their  Three  Musketeers  of  Smut: 
that  venerable  old  pomographer,  Hans 
Heinz  Ewers;  his  younger  imitator, 
Hanns  JohC  (president  of  the  Association 
of  German  Writers,  at  laC  report);  and 


that  mincing  mignon  Baldur  von  Shirach! 
These  are  the  “writers”  who  represent 
“the  spirit  of  the  New  Germany.”  A 
professional  pomographer  (Ewers)  writing 
the  life  of  a  professional  pimp  (HorC 
Wessel) — that  is  Nazi  literature.^ 

With  Germany  the  case  has  become  so 
bad  that,  for  all  their  “neutral”  intentions, 
the  editors  of  Bool(s  Abroad,  in  the  Au' 
tumn,  1938,  number  were  compelled  to 
pained  remonCrances  a  propoe  of  the 
recent  Luther  bibliography.  (Commenting 
on  their  rea(±ion  in  another  medium  not 
long  ago,  I  wrote: 

“It  will  perhaps  be  a  little  easier  to 
underCand  the  situation,  if  one  remembers 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  publication 
(Bool(s  Abroad)  are  German  scholars, 
Ceeped  in  the  glorious  culture  of  the 
Germany  of  old.  They  have,  accordingly, 
leaned  over  backward  in  an  effort  to  be 
‘fair.’  But  from  time  to  time  their  inCinA 
as  literary  scholars  becomes  too  much  for 
them,  and  they  speak  out  their  minds. 
The  Luther  bibliography  would  seem  to 
have  been  about  the  laC  Craw.” 

If  Nazi  “literature”  is  marked  by  an 
endless  deluge  of  ponderous  verbiage  and 
small  tripe,  the  Italian  on  the  other  hand 
is  a  barren  waCe.  Mussolini’s  ardent 
defender.  Professor  Vittorini,  will,  I  think, 
bear  me  out  when  I  Cate  that  the  hiCorian 
of  modem  Italian  letters,  Camillo  Pellizzi, 
was  forced  to  admit  this,  in  his  Lettere 
italiane  del  noilro  secolo,  published  in  1929. 
Signor  Pellizzi’s  book  is  a  saddened  apology 

1.  To  some  this  may  seem  an  over' 
simplifleation  (simplification  has  its  uses 
at  times).  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  it  is  a  rather 
precise  Catement.  Analyze  it,  and  see. 
Was  not  the  pre'Hitler  Ewers  known 
for  his  “vampires,”  which  shocked  the 
good  Hausfrauen?  (^an  any  one  deny  that 
HorC  Wessel  was  a  pimp?  As  for  Johc, 
was  he  not  fond  of  laying  the  scene  of  his 
plays  in  a  house  of  proCitution,  while  he 
championed  “sexual  freedom” — for  school' 
boys?  And  is  not  the  inimitable  Baldur  to 
be  heard  calling  upon  the  husky  Storm 
Troopers  to  abjure  the  love  of  women  for 
“manly  fnendship”?  And  finally,  what  is 
the  position  of  ^is  rare  trinity  in  Nazi 
literature — are  they,  or  are  they  not  the 
honored  spokesmen  of  the  Third  Reich? 
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of  the  matter  is,  in  the  seventeen  years  of 
the  fasdft  regime,  Italy  has  produced  not 
a  single  outAanding  writer.*  The  one  im' 
portant  writer  in  Italian  who  has  appeared 
in  that  time  is  an  exile  whose  works  are 
banned  in  Italy,  Ignazio  Silone.  Silcme  is 
the  only  one  to  whom  a  rciponsible  critic 
would  attach  any  importance  whatso' 
ever.* 

By  contra*,  what  do  we  find  in  the 
welter  that  comes  from  the  Italian 
presses  today?  I  pick  up  a  book  by  a 
woman  noveli*  who  is  widely  heralded 
as  a  “*rong”  writer.  It  is  a  tale  of  two 
young  ladies  bound  together  by  a  Sapphic 
affe(±ion.  A  fervid  epi*le  penned  by  one 
of  them  to  the  other  ends  with  the  line: 
“Speak  to  me  of  Mussolini!”  Oh,  parlez' 
moi  d'amour!  And  this  is  what  the  fasci*s 
call  “ftrength.”  For  the  re*,  contempo' 
rary  Italian  writing  is  a  safe  and  dry'as' 
du*  academicizing  in  the  guise  of  “hi*0' 
rical  criticism.”  When  it  is  not  a  “fiitur' 
i*ic”  exaltation  i  la  Marinetti  of  the 

2.  I  am  not  here  forgetting  two  men 
who  might  have  been  writers  in  a  free 
society,  Alberto  Moravia  and  Eurialo  de 
Michelis.  But  under  a  regime  where  the 
social  theme  of  any  depth  is  taboo,  all  these 
men  find  to  write  about  is  the  “indiffer' 
ence,”  the  “detachment”  of  their  genera' 
tion;  the  very  titles  of  their  books  (Gli 
indifferenti,  DiStacco)  are  significant. 

3.  The  gho*  of  Luigi  Pirandello  may  be 
conjured  up  by  scxne.  I  was  Pirandello’s 
friend,  his  ttend  and  translator  over  a  per' 
iod  of  years,  and  I  can  *atc  that  his  was 
the  mo*  a'political  mind  I  have  known. 
“Politics  does  not  intere*  me,”  was  all 
I  was  ever  able  to  get  out  of  him.  But 
behind  his  few  cautious  words,  his  eyes 
spoke  volumes;  for  Italians,  even  abroad, 
are  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  their 
eyes,  if  they  wish  to  go  back  to  Italy. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Pirandello  was  not  a 
fascist  at  heart.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
the  *atement  he  gave  out  in  connexion 
with  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  when  he 
landed  here  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
prepared  not  by  him  but  by  Mussolini’s 
Department  of  Propaganda.  His  is  a  tragic 

not  unlike  Unamuno’s  in  many 

ways. 


battlefield. 

No,  the  sooner  we  face  the  truth,  the 
better;  and  the  truth  is,  that  fia^dsm 
means  the  end  of  all  human  culture,  all 
civilization,  all  literature  and  art,  all  that 
the  human  spirit  has  come  to  cherish  in  its 
centuries  of  upward  *ruggle  through  the 
dark.  The  fa*s  speak  for  themselves: 
German  literature  today  is  exile  literature 
(see  the  impressive  li*  given  by  Lyman 
R.  Bradley  in  the  Winter  Booths  Abroad); 
Italian  literature  is — Silone;  Spanish  liter' 
ature,  pra*ically  to  a  man,  is  in  the 
People’s  Army — it  is  no  use  to  *rive 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  “Rebel  Front”; 
there  ju*  isn’t  any.  There  is  not  a  writer 
on  Franco’s  side  of  any  literary  importance; 
the  li*s  recently  published  in  La  ReviSta 
Hispdnica  Modema  will  bear  witness  to 
this.  One  of  Spain’s  great  poets  of  all 
time,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  was  *ood 
again*  a  wall  and  shot  by  the  “saviors” 
of  Spanish  civilization.  (“Up,  Spain!”) 
The  Cknnmuni*  Sender  and  the  Catholic 
Bergamin  join  hands  in  the  *ruggle; 
and — a  point  which  Mr.  Grimwade* 
*rangely  negleds  to  bring  out — even  the 
aged  Unamuno  saw  the  light  when  it  was 
too  late,  after  he  had  discovered  that  it 
was  Franco’s  Moors  and  Mussolini’s 
“Arrows”  who  had  been  entru*ed  with 
the  task  of  “saving”  Spain,  with  help  from 
Herr  Hitler  in  the  form  of  bombs  and 
planes.  Let  Mr.  Grimwade  relate  Una' 
muno’s  la*  tragic  speech,  before  he  was 
*oned  to  his  room  to  die,  a  disillusioned 
and  broken'hearted  old  man. 

The  fight  is  on!  It  is  a  fight  to  save 
literature  itself,  along  with  all  other 
human  values.  Every  writer  in  the  world 
who  is  worth  his  salt  realizes  this.  It  is 
only  the  unclean  old  men  (whatever  their 
years),  concerned  with  defending  the 
“coffre'forts  en  d^tre,”*  who  are  to  be 

4.  Reference  is  to  the  article.  The  Liter' 
ary  Front  in  Rebel  Spain,  by  E.  Grimwade, 
in  the  Winter  Bool(s  Abroad. 

5.  In  his  review  of  Les  grands  cimetieres 
sous  la  lune,  by  Georges  Bemanos,  in  the 
Winter  number,  Albert  Gu^rard  gives  an 
admirable  paraphrase  of  the  “cojjre'/orts 
en  d^tre”:  “the  Safe'and'Sane  elements, 
who,  crazed  with  fear,  want  to  silence 
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found  trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  fosciA 
“literature.”  The  old  men  and  the  tenth- 
raters,  like  Dr.  Goebbels,  who  incidentally 
is  the  perfect  type  of  foscift  litterateur. 
A  fru^^ted  writer  himself,  he  inline- 
tively  reaches  for  a  match-box  the  moment 
he  sets  foot  in  a  library.  For — make  no 
mi^ke  about  it — on  the  literary  plane, 
fascism  is  the  triumph  of  the  tenth-rate, 
the  feftival  of  the  bootlicker  and  the  paid 
press-agent. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  youth  of  the 
world,  that  youth  which  holds  the  dawn- 
filled  promise  of  tomorrow,  is,  literally  and 
figuratively,  dying  on  the  anti-fasciA 
barricades.  I  recall  a  meeting  with  Andrfi 
Malraux,  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  the  time 
he  was  touring  this  country  in  behalf  of 
loyalift  Spain.  I  shall  never  forget  Andrfi 
Malraux'  eyes.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  who 
was  going  back  to  look  it  in  the  face  again, 
as  an  aviator  for  the  Spanish  government. 
It  seemed  hard  to  realize  that  this  was 
the  leading  French  noveliA  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  I  tried,  ncme  too  confidently,  to  speak 
to  him  of  literature,  of  the  French  writers 
we  both  knew  and  their  work.  His  only 
answer  was;  “Literature?  There  is  no 
French  literature  today.  Not  until — not 
until  we  get  this  other  thing  settled.” 
Ask  Aragon — read  the  after-word  to  his 
Residential  Quarter — ask  any  of  them. 
Some  day,  they  hope,  literature  will  once 
more  be  possible,  a  thing  that  men  will 
create  and  talk  about.  Today,  our  business 
is  to  make  it  possible,  by  slaying  fucism. 

How,  then,  I  ask  you,  is  the  critic,  the 
reviewer,  to  sit  back  and  solemnly  assay 
all  the  minor  dhbblings  and  major  atroci¬ 
ties  that  drop  from  the  fasciA  presses? 
How  is  he,  if  he  has  the  blood  of  a  critic 
in  him,  to  praise  the  wretched  tenth-rate 
imitation  as  the  real  article?  Shall  he  not 
say  that  it  is  tenth-rate;  and  if  he  is  a 
critic,  is  he  not  bound  to  point  out  why? 
I  for  one  feel  this  way  about  it.  It  comes 
down,  after  all,  to  a  queAion  of  literary 

reason,  morality,  religicm,  and  see  no  hope 
but  in  a  regime  of  terror.”  Compare  the 
MarxiA  definition  of  ftscism:  “the  open, 
terroriA  diAatorship  of  the  moA  reaction¬ 
ary,  the  moA  chauviniAic,  the  moA  im- 
perialiA  elements  of  finance  capital” 


self-respect.  I  feel  that  the  policy  \xduch 
Bool(s  Abroad  has  Ariven  to  maintain  is  a 
miAaken  policy;  but  I  none  the  less 
respect  it  as  I  do  few  attempts  at  “neutral¬ 
ity”  these  days,  for  the  reason  that  I 
credit  the  editors'  basic  sincerity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plight  to  which  it  leads  is 
revealed  by  the  comments  on  the  Luther 
bibliography.  But  it  leads  further  than 
this,  as  indicated  by  the  laA  (Winter, 
1939)  number,  which  comes  near  to  being 
a  pro-fasciA  issue — such  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a  vaunted  non-partisanship. 
One  ends  by  defending  a  vacuum. 

Another  peril  inherent  in  an  attempted 
“neutrality”  is  contained  in  Professor 
Vittorini's  veiled  demand,  expressed  in  his 
communication  in  the  Winter  number, 
that  we  lay  off  that  “bad  joumaliA,” 
Mussolini  After  ail,  isn't  Benito  the  big, 
bold  lad  who,  armed  with  tanks,  planes 
and  every  implement  of  modem  warfare, 
“cxwiquered”  the  utterly  unarmed  and 
helpless  Ethiopians,  thereby  acdiieving  a 
glorious  “vieftory”  and  conferring  upon 
Italy  “the  only  good  colcmy  she  pos¬ 
sesses”?  This  is,  precisely,  an  example  of 
that  unspeakable  bathos  which  is  the 
essence  of  fasciA  “literature.”  Further¬ 
more,  as  an  American,  I  object  to  this 
attempt  to  muzzle  American  criticism,  in 
the  manner  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis.  If 
the  great  German  and  Italian  nations  are 
now,  as  they  are,  in  the  hands  of  A1 
Capone  gangAers,  in  the  service  of  inter- 
naticMial  finance  capitalism,  muA  we 
reftain  from  alluding  to  the  fad  and  calling 
the  big-shot  racketeers  by  their  right 
names?  And  what  kind  of  literature 
would  you  exped  an  A1  Capone  to 
sponsor? 

This  is  not,  as  Professor  Vittenrini  hints, 
to  “attrad  ftscism  into  the  whirlwind  of 
our  own  politics.”  It  is  to  see,  damned 
well,  that  ftscism  doesn't  get  a  f(x>thold 
in  either  our  politics  or  our  literature;  and 
the  way  to  do  that  is  not  by  polite  evasion, 
but  ra^er  by  the  simple  process  of  telling 
the  truth  about  fascism.  And  I  for  one, 
so  long  as  I  write  at  all,  propose  to  go  00 
telling  the  truth,  to  lay  on  with  all  the 
might  that  is  in  me,  and  let  the  jowls, 
the  paunches,  and  the  two-penny  muAaches 
fadl  where  they  may. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★J.  Calvet.  La  Litterature  Religieuse  de 
Pranfois  de  Sales  d  Pettelon.  Paris. 
Gigord.  655  pp.  60  francs. — ^Volume  V 
of  his  hiftory  French  literature. 
'ArFemand  Cauet.  L'Esprit  de  Barrh. 
Paris.  Plon.  20  francs. — ^The  essence  of 
his  work. 

^ikjohn  Charpender.  Alfred  de  Musset. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  18  francs. — One  of  a 
colle<±ion  of  Grandes  Figures. 
ieLion  Daudet.  Du  Ronuin  d  VHiStoire. 
Paris.  Sorlot.  1938.  40  francs. — ^Whither 
the  literature  of  today? 

'A’Louise  Delpit.  Paris'Thedtre  ContempO' 
rain.  Northampton.  Smith  College.  1938. 
181  pp. — Part  II,  Tableau  du  Mouvement 
Dramatique  en  France  de  1925  d  1938. 
'A’Serge  Evans.  Evocations  et  Paysages. 
Paris.  Revue  Modeme.  1938.  15  francs. — 
Evoking  Chateaubriand,  Nerval,  Loti  and 
RoAand.  The  book  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy. 

^Augu^e  Fontan.  J.  K.  Huysmans  et  la 
CaSlronomie.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue. 
1937.  40  pp. — Food  and  its  role  in  the 
Huysmans  novels. 

'A'Jean  Maucl^re.  Litterature  Lithuanien' 
ne.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1938.  20  francs. — 
The  pathetic  literature  of  one  of  the  olde^ 
countries  in  Europe. 

'A'Andrf  Maurois.  Chateaubriand.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  463  pp. — How  an  arti^'s 
soul  was  modelled. 

'A'Marie'Louise  Pailleron.  George  Sand. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  311  pp.  30  francs. — 
Woman,  lover,  and  writer. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

'ArMarie  Barr^re^Affre.  Le  Balcon  sur  le 
Desert.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1938.  203 
pp.  9  francs. — Rift  in  the  mfnage  of  an 
officer. 

'AGeorges  Blond.  Promethee  Delivre. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1938.  301  pp.  18  francs. — 
Love  and  politics. 

■Ajanine  Bouissounouse.  Le  chemin  mort. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  226  pp.  18  francs. — 
“A  la  recherche  de  la  vie.” 


AAlbfric  Cahuet.  Les  Abetlles  d'Or.  Pa- 
ris.Fasquelle.  1939. 285  pp. — Novel  about 
Elba,  1815. 

AFflix  de  Chazoume.  Caroline  ou  Le  De' 
part  pour  les  Isles.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938. 
321  pp.  21  francs. — Prix  Fomina  for  1938. 
AColette.  Le  Toutounier.  Paris.  Fcrencd. 
1939.  170  pp. — Love,  siftcrly  and  other' 
wise. 

ACoriola.  Le  Solitaire  aux  Abois.  Paris. 
Tallandier.  1938.  15  francs. — Love  in  the 
fore^  of  Puisaye. 

AFrancis  de  Croisset.  Thedtre.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1938.  Volume  VIII.  18  francs. 
— La  Livree  de  M.  le  Comte  and  Le  Tour 
de  Main. 

Ajean  Damin.  La  Solilooue  ou  Confidences 
d  la  Pouponne.  Geneve,  ^itions  Fax.  1938. 

3.50  francs. — ^Social  novel  crowned  by  the 
Ordre  Universel  du  Mfritc  Humain. 
AAnnic  Derville.  Les  Cahiers  de  Marise. 
Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  3l9^pp. — 
Containing  Un  Paradis  Perdu  and  A  Pom' 
hre  d'une  Basilique. 

APierre  I’Ermite.  L'Homme  qui  appny 
che.  .  .  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1938.  208 
pp.  9  francs. — ^Tragedy  of  a  believer  mar' 
ried  to  an  elegant  skeptic. 

Aj^cques  Famese.  Un  Homme  passa.  .  . 
Paris.  Ubrairie  de  Triptyque.  18  francs. — 
Youth  passes,  but  the  heart  never  gives 
up. 

AVidtor  Feli.  Le  Mot  que  rien  n' efface. 
Paris.  “Alsatia.”  184  pp.  12  francs. — 
A  beautiful  social  novel. 

A  Aline  Fromentin.  Paroles  voIms  d  IV' 
coute.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1938.  200  pp. 

16.50  francs. — What  a  telephone  operator 
in  a  hotel  hears,  woven  into  a  novel. 
AManha  Garreau'Dombasle.  Sati.  Paris. 
Stock.  1938.  18  ft^cs. — A  French  woman 
in  India. 

AGabriel  Gobron.  T^otre'Dame  des  }^eiges. 
Hi^ire  d'une  famille  de  boulangers. 
Rethel.  ^itions  Ambiorix.  1938.  326  pp. 
15  francs. — An  audacious  autobiographical 
novel. 

AAnton  Gorta.  Sexualite.  Paris.  Saillard. 
1938.  224  pp.  20  francs. — Autobiograph' 
ical  novel  for  adults  only. 

A  Jean  Hankiss  et  Leopold  Molnos. 
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Anthologie  de  la  Prose  Hongroise.  Paris. 
Sagittaire.  1938.  35  francs. — Hungary 
through  its  ftory^tellers. 

'ArFrancis  Jammes.  La  Legende  de  VAile  ou 
Marit'^lisabeth.  Uz^.  ''La  Cigale."  1938. 
16  francs. — "La  raison  d’unc  adolcsccntc.” 
'A'Rcnaud  de  Jouvenal.  Commune  Mesure. 
Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 
21  francs. — Wicked  wealth  and  noble 
poverty. 

'Arl^en^  Lelu.  TrotU'Menu  chez  les  Chas' 
seurs  d'lmages.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales 
Internationales.  12  francs. — Trotte^Mcnu 
in  Hollywood. 

'A'Femand  Lot.  L'Homme  qui  vola  le 
fleuve.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  187  pp.  18 
francs. — Novel  about  an  engineering  feat 
of  the  16th  century. 

'A'H.'J.  Magog.  La  Vall^  sous  les  eaux. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1939.  15  francs. — Love 
of  the  soil,  love  of  money,  and  ju^  love. 
'ArMarcello'Fabri.  Puissance  de  la  Foi. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1938.  274  pp. 
15  francs. — Fantaftic  novel  designed  to 
"dispel  the  darkness"  of  our  time. 
'A'Fran^ois  Mauriac.  Les  Chemins  de  la 
mer.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  332  pp. — 
Family  feuds,  sin,  suffering,  frdlure,  with 
one  Arong  woman  readting  again^  fate. 
★Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  Tresor  du  Pi' 
lerin.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  24  francs. — 
Novel  on  the  theme  of  fate. 

★IrOTe  N^mirovsky.  Deux.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1939.  18  francs. — Passion  and 
conjugal  love. 

★Paul  Nizan.  La  Conspiration.  Paris. 
G^limard.  1938.  22  francs. — A  novel  full 
of  wrath  at  the  blindness  of  mankind; 
time,  the  poft'war. 

★Yves  Pascal.  La  Zone  d'Ombre.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  222  pp.  18  francs. — Ackv 
lescence,  mother  love  and  death, 
★^ouard  Peisson.  Le  voyage  d'Edgar. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  407  pp.  24  francs. — 
Another  birring  sea  novel. 

★Henry  Poulaille.  Les  Rescapes.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  325  pp.  24  francs. — Volume 
II  of  his  Pain  de  Soldat. 

★Ringuet.  30  Arpents.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
19.50  francs. — Canadian  novel. 

★Charles  Robert'Dumas  et  RogepFran' 
cis  Didelot.  La  Machine  d  pridire  la  mort. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1939.  10  francs. — Fanta^ic 
novel. 

★Noel  Saint'Martin.  L'Ange  s'etait  fait 
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Demon.  Nancy.  L’Adtion  Intellec^elle. 
31  pp.  6  francs. — Lachrymose  tale  of  an 
earned  young  blacksmith's  apprentice 
who  kills  his  abusive  employer  and  then 
commits  suicide. 

★Pitje  Snot  et  Jean  Lariguette.  HiStoires 
Beiges.  Paris.  Les  Editions  de  France.  1939. 
18  francs. — One  author  is  Walloon,  the 
other  Bruxellois. 

★Elsa  Triolet.  Bonsoir  Therese.  Paris. 
Denocl.  1938.  222  pp.  18  francs. — ^Trifles 
change  the  course  of  life. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Ange^Marie.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1938.  18  francs. — Novel  about 
a  slaver. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Jeanne  Arcache.  L'Emir  d  la  Croix. 
I^is.  Plon.  1938.  18  francs. — Fakhred' 
dine  II  Ma'an.  A  true  Arabian  Nights 
tale. 

★Georges  Bourgin.  La  Guerre  de  1870  et 
la  Commune.  Paris.  Les  Virions  National 
les.  1938.  450  pp.  235  francs. — One  of  a 
series  HiStoire  Generale  des  Prangais. 

★Le  Baron  de  Bourgoing,  editor.  Marie' 
Louise  Imperatrice  des  Pranfais,  1810' 
1814.  Paris.  Calmann^L^vy.  1938.  230  pp. 
25  francs. — Forgotten  and  unpublished 
documents. 

★M^decin  G6n6ral  R.  Brice.  Les  Espoirs 
de  Tiqpoleon  d  Sainte'Heline.  Paris.  Payot. 
302  pp.  32  francs. — Proving  that  Napo' 
leon  was  never  resigned  to  his  captivity. 
★Pierre  Champion.  Charles  IX.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  50  francs. — France  and  the 
control  of  Spain. 

★Georges  Clemenceau.  Discours  de  Paix. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  285  pp.  20  francs. — 
Published  for  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  armi^ice  by  the  Soci^t^  des  Amis 
de  Clemenceau. 

★Andr6  Cresson.  Pascal,  sa  Vie,  son 
Oeuvre.  Paris.  Alcan.  1938.  12  francs. — 
With  a  treatise  on  his  philosophy. 
★Jacques  Debu'Bridel.  Duchesse  de  Lon' 
gueville.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  32  francs. 
— "La  vraie  figure  de  la  Fronde.” 

★Pierre  Dominique.  Chroniques  Corses. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  70  francs. — Corsica 
is  very  much  in  the  public  eye  at  present. 
★Jean  d’Elb^e.  Un  Conquiftador  de  Gi' 
nie.  ^itions  Litt^raires  de  France.  20 
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francs. — Dc  Lesscps  and  the  Suez  Canal.  ★Th.  Ren^'Lafarge.  L'Imperatrice  EugS' 
-Arjean  d'Eudeville.  1912,  preface  de  la  nie  et  ses  Femmes.  Paris.  Hachette.  18 
Giierre.  Paris.  Spcs.  1938.  191  pp.  12  francs. — ^Thc  real  court  of  the  Second 
francs. — Events  in  European  diplomacy  Empire. 

which  led  up  to  1914.  -A'Isabelle  Riviere.  Images  d'Alairt'Pour' 

itR.  P.  A.  Flach^e.  Sous  la  Menace  des  nier.  Paris.  l^le^Paul.  1938.  341  pp. — 
Idoles.  Paris.  Plon.  24  francs. — Memoirs  Childhood  evocations,  by  his  sifter, 

of  a  missionary.  'A’Jean  Robiquet.  La  Vie  Siuotidienne  au 

'A'Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt.  La  Temps  de  la  Revolution.  Paris.  Hachette. 

Femme  au  XVIIIe  Siicle.  Paris.  Flamma-  20  hrancs. — A  reconftrudtion  in  great 

rion.  159  pp.  7-50  francs. — Reprint  of  the  detail. 

1882  edition.  'A’Romain  RoUand.  Valmy.  Paris,  ^itions 

★Ren^  Grousset.  L' Empire  des  Suppes.  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 15  francs. — 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  84  francs. — Attila,  Hiftorical  tale  for  children. 

Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane.  '^'Maurice  Thorez.  ?{otre  Lutte  pour  la 

'A'Juan  Guix6.  Le  vrai  visage  de  la  Repu'  Paix.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Intematio' 

blique  Espagnole.  Paris.  Imprimerie  Co'  nales.  1938.  199  pp.  12  francs. — “De  la 

op^tive  l^toile.  1938. 179  pp.  12  francs. —  frusse  paix  de  Versailles  i  la  trahison  de 

What  it  was  and  why  it  perished.  Munich.” 

'A’Daniel  Hal6vy.  1938  une  Annie  d'His' 

tone.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  5  francs. — A  FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND 

year  full  of  crises.  FOLK'LORE 

-ArOdave  Homberg.  Les  Coulisses  de  I'his' 

tone.  Paris.  Fayard.  1938.  287  PP.  18  A'Dr.  G.  Boisscxi.  Montognes  des  Basses' 

francs. — His  memoirs,  1898  to  1928.  Pyrenees.  Bordeaux.  Delmas.  342  pp.  55 

A'Henry  Houssaye.  1815.  Paris.  Flamma'  francs. — Pradical  guide  book, 

rion.  1939.  160  pp.  7-50  francs. — ^The  ArR-  Courteville.  Le  MatuyGrosso.  Paris, 

return  from  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days.  Payot.  1938.  237  pp.  40  francs. — Said  to 

A'Marcelle  et  Georges  Huisman.  Rants  be  the  firft  complete  account  in  French, 

et  Episodes  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise.  A'Albert  Frangois.  Des  Bites,  des  ?{oirs 

Paris.  Nathan.  1937.  255  pp.  20  francs. —  et.  ..  des  Blancs.  Bruxelles,  ^itions  de 

For  older  boys  and  girls.  Belgique.  1938.  212  pp.  15  francs. — ^The 

A^jeorge  Laport.  La  Vie  trepidante  de  eternal  drama  of  the  Congo  bush. 
Thiroigne  de  Mericourt.  M^^es.  Soci6t£  Ar^ouard  Herriot.  SanCtuaires.  Paris, 

des  ^crivains  Ardennais.  106  pp.  12  francs.  Hachette.  1938.  254  pp.  18  francs. — ^To 

— A  heroine  of  the  French  Revolution  Jerusalem  via  Egypt, 
called  I'Amazone  de  la  Libeili.  ArDr.  Malachowski  et  D.  Douard.  La  Tra' 

A'Paul  Lombard.  Le  Chemin  de  Munich,  versee  du  Sahara  seul  en  Velomoteur.  Paris. 

Paris.  Les  l^itions  de  France.  1938.  18  Les  ^itions  de  France.  1939.  12  francs, 

francs. — Chronology  of  events  from  26  — 1,930  kilometers  in  16  days. 

April  to  29  Septem^r,  1938.  AD.  Pemikoff.  La  France  pays  du  tou' 

★Geo  London.  Les  Grands  Prods  de  I* An'  risme.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  747  Pp.  50  francs. 
nie  1938.  Paris.  Les  Virions  de  France.  — An  inventory  of  its  beauties. 

1939.  18  francs. — London’s  annual  collec'  ArC.'F.  Ramuz.  Line  Province  qui  nen  eft 
tion  is  becoming  a  sort  of  classic.  pas  une.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  30  francs. — 

A' Vidor  Magnien.  Les  Myft^res  d'Eleu'  A  provincial  discovers  Paris, 
sis.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  360  pp.  50  francs.  A^^rges  Rocal  et  Jean  Secret.  Chdteaux 
— Revised  and  augmented  edition;  the  et  Manoirs  du  Pirigord.  Bordeaux.  Delmas. 
firft  in  1929.  434  pp.  150  francs. — With  240  photo' 

A^iovanni  Papini.  Un  Homme  fini.  Bru'  graphic  illuftrations. 
xelles.  Prions  Rex.  1938.  349  pp.  25  A'Louis^^harles  Royer.  Femmes  d'Horuy 

francs. — His  spiritual  autobiography.  lulu. — Femmes  d'U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  6di' 

ArPaul  Reboux.  Les  Deux  Amours  de  tions  de  France.  1939.  6  francs  each. — 

Cliopdtre.  Paris.  Fayard.  1939.  10  francs.  From  a  colledion  to  be  called  I’Amour  d 

— Novelized  biography.  travers  le  monde. 
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'A'A.  Zenker  et  Noel  Guy.  Prague.  Paris. 
Nathan.  1938.  160  pp.  24  francs. — Paft 
and  present. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

'A'Lion  Bocquet.  Cigues.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France. — Mournful  melodies  from  a 
broken  but  proud  heart. 

'ArMarcel  Chabot.  Les  Dieux  qui  sont  en 
nous.  Paris.  Messein.  24  pp. — Poem  on 
the  universal  harmony.  Free  verse. 

'Arlda  Faubert.  Coeur  des  lies.  Paris.  Dc' 
bresse.  1939.  118  pp.  15  francs. — Verses 
by  a  native  of  Haiti. 

FRENCH  ARTS 

'A' Jean  de  Beucken.  Un  Portrait  de  Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  Li^ge.  l^itions  du  Balander. 
1938.  159  pp. — ^The  man  rather  than  the 
artiA. 

Andr6  Grabar.  L’Art  Byzantin.  Paris, 
itiems  d’Art  et  d’Hi^oire.  1938.  17  pp. 
— IntroduAion  and  86  fulhpage  illuAra^ 
tions. 

'A'^mile  Henriot.  Le  Livre  de  mon  Pire. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  278  pp.  18  francs. — 
The  illuArator  of  I'llluilrdtion. 

'A'Louis  Hourticq.  La  Jeunesse  de  Poussin. 
Paris.  Hachette.  — The  origin  of  Poussin's 
art. 

'A'L^o  Larguier.  Les  Tresors  de  Palmyre. 
Paris.  Plon.  20  francs. — Article  and 
archeological  remains. 

■A'Paul  Romane  Musculus.  La  Priire  des 
Mdiru.  Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  250  pp.  20  francs. 
— The  Prote^ant  Church  and  art. 

'AG.  de  Coral  R6musat.  Les  Arts  de 
I'Indochine.  Paris,  ^itions  d’Art  et  d’His- 
toire.  1938.  23  pp. — Introdudtiai  and  77 
fiill'page  illu&rations. 

★Henri  Terrasse.  Kashas  Berbires.  Paris. 
Horizons  de  France.  110  francs. — Archi' 
teefture  in  the  Atlas  and  the  Oases. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Marc  Bernard.  La  Conquhe  de  la  MS' 
diterranee.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  9  francs. 
— According  to  German  geo'politics. 
★Pierre  Cot.  L'Amtee  de  I' Air  1936'1938. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939. 18  francs. — The  ^te 
of  the  aerial  forces  of  France  during  his 
adminiftration. 


★Alfred  Fabre'Luce.  HiStoire  Seerhe  de  la 
Conciliation  de  Munich.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  Ill  pp.  10  francs. — International 
poker  game. 

★Claude  Farr^re.  Le  grand  Drame  de 
VAsie.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  197  pp. 
15  francs. — With  Japan  occupying  the 
center  of  the  ^ge. 

★Jean  Giono.  Lettre  aux  Paysans  sur  la 
Pauvrete  et  la  Paix.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938. 
92  pp.  7.50  francs. — What  the  peasants 
could  do  for  themselves  and  the  world. 
★Maurice  H.  Lenormand.  Manuel  Pra' 
tique  du  Corporatisme.  Paris.  Alcan.  1938. 
30  francs. — As  an  answer  to  today’s 
problems. 

★Louis  Massoutie.  Judaisme  et  Marxis' 
me.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  15  francs. — Pur* 
ports  to  be  an  impartial  Audy. 

★Ludwig  von  Mises.  Le  Socialisme.  Paris. 
Librairie  de  M6dicis. — Socialism  frtxn  the 
ftandpoint  of  economics. 

★L.  Julliot  de  la  Morandi^re.  Le  droit 
commercial.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938. 
220  pp.  15  francs. — ^Theory  and  practice. 
★Eug^e  P6pin.  Le  Panamericanisme. 
E^is.  Armand  Colin.  1938.  222  pp.  15 
francs. — Its  development,  and  its  import' 
ance  to  the  world. 

★Paul  Planus.  Patrons  et  Ouvriers  en 
Suide.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  20  francs. — “To' 
wards  social  peace.” 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Serge  Evans.  Leur  Jeunesse — Michelet, 
Renan,  Tame.  Paris.  Revue  Modeme.  162 
pp.  12  francs. — Essays  the  three  great' 

cA  French  thinkers  of  the  paA  century. 
★Nazaire  Faivre.  J6sus  en  GaliUe.  Fiaris. 
Lethielleux.  1938.  405  pp.  30  francs. — 
The  year  of  triumphant  evangelization. 
★E.  A.  Glogau.  L'Ame  et  sa  Force  Magi' 
que.  Geneve.  Athenaeum.  1939.  11 JO 
Swiss  francs. — Delving  into  the  subcon' 
scious. 

★E.  A.  Glogau.  ^ueSt  notreVie?  Geneve. 
Athenaeum.  1937. 3.50  Swiss  francs. — ^The 
source  of  man’s  length  is  within  him. 
★Andr6  Godard.  L'Universelle  RSdemp' 
tion.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  10  francs. — 
Chriftianity,  philosophy,  hi^ory  and 
biology. 

★H.  de  Vries  de  Heekelingen.  Juifs  et 
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Catholiques.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  223  pp. 
18  francs. — Attempts  to  clear  up  a  great 
many  misconceptions. 

★L.  Kofters,  S.  J.  L'Eglise  de  notre  foi. 
Paris.  Lethielieux.  1938.  299  pp.  20  francs. 
— Analysis  of  the  church  for  modems. 
★Robert  Toumaire.  La  T^aissance  de  la 
Vie.  Paris.  Nouvellc  Soci^t^  d'6dition. 
1938.  27  francs. — Animate  and  inaninoate 
matter  and  the  soul;  a  hypothesis. 

★P.  Lion  Veuthey.  La  Pensee  Content' 
poraine.  Paris.  Montaigne.  1938.  283  pp. 
20  francs. — Certain  problems  and  their 
critical  solutions. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Louis  Chaffurin.  DiAionnaire  Prangais' 
Anglais,  English'Prench.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1928.  (New  York.  Crofts.  1938).  $1.50.— 
Compact  and  convenient.  Pronunciation 
for  both  languages  under  each  entry. 
★Dr.  Louis  Delattre.  Bonne  Ch^e,  Bon 
Rem^.  Bruxelles.  Les  i^ditions  de  Beh 
gique.  1938.  153  pp.  15  francs. — Practical 
culinary  advice  from  a  witty  doeftor. 

★R.  Guillaume.  L' Accord  du  Participe  mis 
d  la  portSe  de  tons.  Paris.  Librairie  de  I’Arc. 
1938.  95  pp.  9  francs. — For  foreigners  as 
well  as  French  ^dents. 

★Jean  Marqu^Rivicre.  Amulettes,  Ta' 
lismans  et  Pantacles.  Paris.  Payot.  1938. 
370  pp.  50  francs. — ^Their  place  in  Orient 
tal  and  Occidental  tradition. 

★Pierre  Monnet.  Memento  de  Propriete 
Litteraire  pour  la  Prance  et  VEtranger. 
Paris.  Librairie  G^6rale  de  Droit  et  de 
Jurisprudence.  25  francs. — A  practical 
guide  for  editors,  authors  and  publishers. 
★Les  Vrayes  Centuries  et  Propheties  de 
MaiStre  Michel  ?{oftradamus.  Paris.  A' 
dyar.  194  pp.  100  francs. — Hiototype  of 
the  Amfterdam  text  of  1668. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Dr.  Paul  Fechter.  Die  Deutsche  Litera' 
tur.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In&itut. 
400  pp.  11.50  marks. — From  Naturalism 
to  the  literature  of  the  unreal. 

★Goethe.  Rede  zum  Shakespeare  Tag. 
Weimar.  Goethegesellschaft.  1938.  19  pp. 
— Introdudion  by  Emd  Beutler  and  foc' 
simile  of  Goethe's  draft. 

★Amo  Mulot.  Der  Arbeiter  in  der 


deutschen  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart. 
Metzler.  1938.  43  pp.  1.75  marks. — One 
of  a  series  on  class  influences. 

★Hord  Oppel.  Die  Literaturwissenschaft 
in  der  Gegenwart.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 
1939.  182  pp. — “Methodologie  und  Wis- 
senschaftl^re.” 

★Lidia  Pacini.  Petrarca  in  der  deutschen 
Dichtungslehre  vom  Barocl{  bis  zur  Roman' 
ti\.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'Andalt. 
1938.  3.60  marks. — Petrarch  as  an  inspirer 
of  idealism  in  Germany. 

★Thea  von  Seuffert.  Venedig  im  Erlebnis 
deutscher  Dichter.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VerlagS'Andalt.  1938. — Venice  and  the 
German  writers,  classic,  romantic,  con^ 
temporary. 

★Felix  A.  Voigt  und  Walter  A.  Reichart. 
Hauptmann  und  Shakespeare.  Breslau. 
Maruschke  und  Berend.  1938.  154  pp. 
12  marks. — A  dudy  in  literary  influence, 
with  an  essay  by  Hauptmann  on  his 
Hamlet  experiments. 

★Kurt  Wais,  editor.  Die  GegenwartS' 
dichtung  der  Europdischen  V oilier .  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1939.  567  pp  14 
and  16  marks. — ^Essays  by  a  number  of 
specialids  on  their  respective  fields.  104 
photographs  of  writers. 

★Oskar  Walzel.  Plorenz  in  deutscher 
Dichtung.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
Andalt.  1938.  1.80  marks. — The  hterary 
use  which  Germans  have  made  of  “la  citta 
dei  fiori.” 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Werner  Benndorf.  Arabische  Glut. 
Leipzig.  Esche.  1936.  167  pp. — Shwt 
<ftories  with  Oriental  settings. 

★Rudolf  G.  Binding.  Die  Perle. — Coeles' 
tina. — Der  Wingult. — Der  Durchlocherte. 
— Rufe  und  Reden.  Potsdam.  Rvitten  6^ 
Loening.  1938.  64^1  pp.  1.80  marks  each. 
— Chosen  and  issued  as  a  sort  of  monu' 
ment  to  the  late  writer. 

★Friedrich  Bischoff.  Himmel  und  Holle. 
Berlin.  Propylaenverlag.  1938.  219  pp.  4 
marks. — Short  dories,  built  around  the 
Heimat'theme. 

★Georg  Britting.  Das  gerettete  Bild. 
Munchen.  Langen'Mviller.  1938.  104 

pp.  2.20  marks. — ^Tender  and  melan' 
choly  short  dories. 

★Ella  Bydrom.  Piorenza.  Leipzig.  Esche. 
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1937.  204  pp. — Renaissance  novel.  From 
the  Swedish. 

★Werner  Deubel.  Das  Gluct{  von  TuIfU' 
lor.  Berlin'Lichterfeld.  Widukind'Verlag. 
108  pp.  2.25  marks. — Short  Tories,  from 
Japan  to  the  realm  of  the  fairy  ftory. 
★Peter  Dorfler.  AuferfUhung.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1938.  387  pp.  5.50  and  6.50  marks. 
— ^The  Au/erflehung  of  the  German  people 
after  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

★Marja  Dombrowska.  J^dchte  und  Tage. 
Breslau.  Kom.  1938. — Polish  problem^ 
novel,  transbted  by  H.  Koitz. 

★Peter  Eckart.  Die  verlorene  Insel.  BeX' 
to.  Deutscher  Verlag.  1938.  158  pp.  3.50 
and  4.50  marks. — ^Novel  about  an  island 
taken  from  the  Russians  by  the  Germans 
during  the  world  war. 

★KriAian  El^r.  Jon  Maar  und  die  Ju' 
riSten.  Berlin.  Neff.  4  and  5.50  marks. — 
A  champion  of  Bauemtum;  in  the  druggie 
againA  progress. 

★Hans  Fallada.  Der  eiseme  Guftav.  BeT' 
to.  Rowohlt.  1938.  744  pp.  6.50  and  7-50 
marks. — A  substantial  burgher  in  the 
after  war. 

★Phillip  Fau^.  Die  Maurer.  Berlin.  Ek' 
Verlag.  1939.  139  pp.  3  marks. — 
Bitter  ^ry  of  reconciliation  to  an  unloved 
task. 

★Georg  Grabenhorft.  Pahnenjun\er  Vol' 
\enhom.  Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang. 
1936.  256  pp.  2.85  marks. — Reprinted 
1928  war  ^ory. 

★Isabel  Hamer.  Perdita.  Tubingen.  Wun' 
derlich.  1938.  409  pp.  7.50  marks. — Novel 
about  a  German'English  orphan  girl. 

★E.  von  Handel'Mazzetti.  Graf  Reichard. 
Mvinchen.  Kdsel  6^  Pu^t.  1938.  379  pp. 
5.20  marks. — Romance  from  the  war 
again^  the  Turks. 

★Zsolt  von  Harsanyi.  Mit  den  Augen 
einer  Frau.  Leipzig.  Esche.  1938.  947  pp. — 
Study  in  the  complications  of  a  feminine 
soul. 

★Bemt  von  Heiseler.  Die  gute  Welt. 
Miinchen.  Kdsel  Puftet.  1938.  324  pp. 
5.50  marks. — Peasant  novel  of  the  ea^m 
Tyrol. 

★Fritz  Helke.  Das  Ehrenwort.  Leipzig. 
Breitkopf  6^  Hartcl.  1938.  3.50  marlu. — 
Novel  about  the  Prussian  uprising  against 
the  French  in  1809. 

★Rudolf  Herzog.  Elisabeth  Welsers  Weg' 
genossen.  Berlin.  Vier  Falken  Verlag. 


1938.  524  pp. — Novel  about  four  genera^ 
tions,  1870  to  1938. 

★Kurt  Heynicke.  Herz,  wo  liegil  du  im 
^uartier?  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
An^lt.  1938. — Humorous  novel  of  pro' 
vincial  France. 

★Alma  Holgerson.  Du  haft  deinen  Knecht 
nicht  aus  den  Augen  verloren.  Leipzig.  Zsoh 
nay.  1938.  257  pp. — Novel  about  a  pious 
Tyrol  peasant. 

★Dorothea  Hollatz.  Kilian  und  die 
Winde.  Stuttgart.  Franckh’sche  VerlagS' 
handlung.  1938.  4.80  marks. — Novelise 
^dy  of  incurable  restlessness. 

★Meinrad  Ingto.  Schweizerspiegel.  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1938.  1065  pp.  12.50 
marks. — A  Swiss  family’s  fortunes  during 
the  world  war. 

★Thit  Jensen.  Der  Bischof  von  Bdrglum. 
^to.  Zsolnay.  1938.  (^3  pp.  10.50 
marks. — Bulky  Danish  hi^orical  novel. 
★Ludwig  Jurgens.  Glttcl^  auf  der  Waage. 
Hamburg.  Broschek.  1938.  401  pp.  4.80 
marks. — A  sailor’s  misplaced  affedions. 
★Hanna  Kiel.  Aller  Tage  Abend.  Berlin. 
Propylaen'Verlag.  1938.  193  pp.  3  and  4 
marks. — Love  in  Provence;  a  sort  of 
legend. 

★Gregorio  L6pez  Fuentes.  El  Indio.  Leip' 
zig.  Esche.  1938.  222  pp. — ^Translation  of  a 
Mexican  prize  winning  novel. 

★Martin  Luserke.  Der  Eiseme  Morgen. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1938.  497  pp. 
5.20  and  6.50  marks. — Firft  of  a  plann^ 
series  of  novels  about  Viking  times. 
★Arthur  Luther.  Der  Damon.  Leipzig, 
^he.  1938.  646  pp. — Novel  about  Lcr- 
montov. 

★Edgar  Maass.  Im  T^ebel  der  Zeit.  Berlin. 
Propylaen'Verlag.  1938.  500  pp.  5.80 
marks. — An  idealift  in  the  troubled  years 
following  the  Armi^ice. 

★Bianca  de  Maj.  Startles  Herz  der  Lorn' 
iMrdei.  Miinchen.  Kdsel'PuAet.  1938. 
307  pp. — A  woman’s  heart  at  that. 

★Emil  Merker.  Der  Weg  der  Anna  Illing. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  6.80  marks. — Sudeten 
novel. 

★Walter  von  Molo.  Geschichte  einer  Seek. 
Berlin.  Holle.  1938.  629  pp. — A  KleiA 
novel. 

★Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Diana 
Beata.  Berlin.  Neff.  1938.  895  pp. — Story 
of  a  Swiss  medical  ^dent — and  a  Swiss 
girl. 
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'A'Erwin  NeuAadter.  Der  /unglmg  im 
Panzer.  Stuttgart.  Deutache  Vcrlags-An' 
Aalt  1938.  362  pp.  6  marks. — Return  of  a 
soldier. 

'A'Franz  Friedrich  Obeidiauser.  Der  Stefy 
f)ensohn.  Leipzig.  Anton.  1938.  176  pp. 

3.80  marks. — Wild  adventures  in  the  Wild 
Weft. 

★Walter  Persich.  Der  Elfenbeintransport. 
Ldpzig.  Anton.  1938.  152  pp.  2.20  marks. 
— ^Twenty  tales  of  adventure  from  every' 
vdiere. 

★Josef  Ponten.  Der  Babylonische  Turm. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'Anftalt.  1918. 
469  pp.  3.60  marks. — Confusion  of  tongues 
in  a  German  family. 

★Josef  Ponten.  Die  Heiligen  der  letzten 
Tage.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An' 
ftalt.  1938.  514  pp.  6.50  marks. — Another 
volume  in  his  VoWj  auf  dem  Wege. 
★Erwin  H.  Reinalter.  Die  veri^aufte  Hei' 
mat.  Miinchen.  Kdsel  und  Pu^t.  1938. 
228  pp.  4.80  marks. — Romance  of  North 
Italy  during  the  ftruggle  for  Italian  unity. 
★Kurban  Said.  Das  Mddchen  vom  goldenen 
Horn.  Leipzig.  Zinnen^Verlag.  1938.  322 
pp.  6  marlu. — A  Turkish  girl  in  Germany 
after  the  collapse  of  old  Turkey. 
★Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Heerfakrt  nach 
Often.  Munchen.  Bruckmann.  1938.  432 
pp.  5.80  marks. — A  Niblung  novel. 
★Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  Das  Parodies 
vor  UTU.  Koln.  Benziger.  1938.  382  pp. — 
The  clash  of  generations  in  a  changing 
world.  From  the  Italian. 

★Ina  Seidel.  Lenruicf^a-.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anftalt.  769  pp.  8.50 
marks. — Story  of  a  home'oxning. 

★Gorge  Spcrvogel.  Graue  Segel.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1938.  240  pp.  4.80  marks. — Sea 
ftory  by  the  “German  Conrad.” 

★Frank  Thiess.  Die  Herzogin  von  Lan' 
geais.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  156  pp. — A  tragedy 
based  on  Balzac's  novel. 

★Felix  Timmermanns.  Das  Licht  in  der 
Lateme.  Leipzig.  Inselverlag.  1938. — 
Twenty 'four  of  the  flavorous  Flemings 
beft  sketches,  in  German  dress. 

★Ludwig  Tiigel.  Der  Brool^.  Hamburg. 
Hanseatische  Verlagsanftalt.  1938. 123  pp. 

2.80  marks. — Novel  about  a  Saxon  settle' 
ment. 

★Gabor  von  Vaszary.  Zwei  gegen  Paris. 
Leipzig.  Esche.  1937.  254  pp. — Humorous 
adventures. 


★Mika  Waltari.  Ein  Premdling  l(am  auf 
den  Hof.  Munchen.  Bruckmann.  1938.  183 
pp.  3.50  marks. — Novel  by  a  promising 
young  Finn,  translated  by  Use  Meyer' 
Lune. 

★Leo  Weismantel.  Die  Sibylle.  Augsburg. 
Hass.  1938.  360  pp.  4.80  marks. — A  me' 
dieval  sacred  ftatue  and  the  superftitions 
clinging  about  it,  make  the  basis  for  a 
novel. 

★Josef  Wenter.  Situtunga.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  337  pp.  4.20  marks. — Story  of  a 
wild  horse. 

★Werner  Wien,  editor.  Unvergessliche 
Schule.  Bremen.  Schunemann.  1938.  264 
pp.  5  marks. — 25  ftories  about  school  days 
by  as  many  German  fiftioneers. 

★Auguft  Winnig.  Wunderbare  Welt. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsanstalt. 
1938.  337  pp.  5.80  marks. — A  poor  but 
honeft  orphan  and  the  proud  professor's 
daughter. 

★Emft  Wurm.  Musil{  xvie  ein  Schwert. 
I^lin.  G.  Grote.  1938. 144  pp.  2  marks. — 
Novel  about  the  composer  Gluck. 
★Hans'Caspar  von  Zobeltitz.  Kora  Terry. 
Berlin.  Steuben'Verlag,  Paul  G.  Esser. 
1938.  4.80  marks. — Another  Zobeltitz 
thriller,  compounded  according  to  the  old 
tried'and'true  family  recipe. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★R.  Bauer.  Irland.  Die  Insel  der  Heiligen 
und  Rebellen.  Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1938. 
315  pp.  7-80  marks. — General  hiftory  of 
Ireland. 

★Richard  Blunck.  Juftus  von  Liebig. 
Berlin.  Limpert.  1938.  313  pp.  7-80  marks. 
— Life  ftory  of  a  frmous  chemift. 

★Kurt  von  Borcke.  Deutsche  unter  frem' 
den  Fahnen.  Berlin.  SchliefFen'Verlag. 
1938.  536  pp.  9.50  marks. — “Lebensbilder 
deutscher  Heerfiihrer  und  Offiziere  aus 
drei  Jahrhunderten.” 

★Emil  Droonbcrg.  Manner  in  der  Wdd' 
nis.  Leipzig.  Lipsia'Verlag.  3  and  4  marks. 
— Germans  in  Canada  during  the  world 
war. 

★Anton  Freiherr  von  Eiselsberg.  Lebens' 
weg  eines  Chirurgen.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia' 
Verlag.  1938.  566  pp.  10  marks. — At  78, 
the  great  Vienna  surgeon  records  his 
memories. 
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'A'Franz  Farga.  Genf.  Zurich.  Albert 
Muller.  1938.  6.60  marks. — “Der  Roman 
einer  Stadt." 

'A'Sven  Hedin.  Punfzig  Jahre  Deutschland. 
Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1938.  256  pp.  5  and 
6  marks. — ^The  ties  that  bind  him  to 
Germany. 

'A'Egon  Heymann.  Ballfan.  Berlin.  Junker 
und  Diinnhaupt.  1938.  423  pp.  8.50  marks. 
— 150  years  of  war,  intrigue  and  revolu' 
don. 

★Herbert  vcwi  Hindenburg.  Am  Rande 
zweier  Jahrhunderte.  Berlin.  Schlieffen' 
Verlag.  1938.  349  pp.  7-50  marks. — Great 
moments  in  the  life  of  a  diplomat. 

★Kurt  Jagow.  Konigin  Victorias  Mad' 
chenjahre.  Berlin.  Kiepenheuer.  324  pp. 

6.50  marks. — Based  cm  the  known  sources, 
with  some  new  documents. 

★Gerhard  Kallen.  Aeneas  Stlvtus  Picco' 
lomini  als  PuhliziSt.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VcrlagS'AnAalt.  1938.  4  marks. — Coun' 
cilor  to  Friedrich  III,  later  Pope  Pius  II. 
★P.  N.  Krasnow.  Die  Zesareuma.  Leipzig. 
Lipsia'Verlag.  1938.  4  marks. — Story  of 
the  unequal  Aruggle  between  the  daugh' 
ter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Prussian  Fried' 
rich,  himself  the  Great. 

★TTieodor  Liicke.  Wellington.  Berlin.  Ro' 
wc^lt.  1938.  663  pp. — Said  to  be  the  fir* 
comprehensive  biography  of  the  Irtm 
Duke  in  German. 

★Julius  Marx.  KriegS'Tagebuch  eines 
Juden.  Zurich.  Die  Liga.  1939.  246  pp. 
5  and  6  francs. — A  young  Jew  who  fought 
for  Germany. 

★Karl  Alexander  von  Miillcr.  Vom  alten 
zum  neuen  Deutschland.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An*alt.  1938.  330  pp. 
6.75  marks. — Essays  of  a  great  hi*orian. 
★Napoleon  I.  Darilellung  der  Kriege 
Caesars,  Turennes,  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 
Berlin.  Vorwerk.  1938.  544  pp.  12.50 
marks. — Edited  by  Hans  E.  Fii^rich. 
★Wilhelm  Pferdekamp.  Deutsche  im 
fruhen  Mexico.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vet' 
lag8'An*alt.  1938.  230  pp.  7  marks. — 
Thoroughly  documented  chapters  from 
Mexican  hi*ory. 

★Walter  Reic^le.  Zwischen  Stoat  und 
Kirche.  Berlin.  Schlieffen'Verlag.  526  pp. 

12.50  marks. — Life  and  work  of  Heinrich 
von  Miihler. 

★Albert  Schweitzer.  Afrii^anische  Ge* 
schichten.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner.  1938.  99 


pp.  2.40  marks. — The  great  missionary 
meditates  on  certain  of  his  African  expe' 
riences. 

★Traude  Stenner.  Rudolf  G.  Binding. 
Potsdam.  Riitten  6^  Loening.  1938. 199  pp. 
4.80  marks. — His  life  and  woii.  The  book 
authorized  by  Binding,  before  his  death. 
★Diedrich  We*ermann,  editor.  A/ril^aner 
erzdhlen  ihr  Leben.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagS' 
An*alt.  1938. 407  pp.  4.50  and  5.80  marks. 
— Eleven  native  Africans,  of  varying  de' 
grees  of  culture,  tell  their  life  *ory. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

★Ludwig  Dinklage.  Wir  scgcln  dem  Teufel 
ein  Ohr  ab.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1938.  5.50 
marks. — An  amateur  crew  dreumnavi' 
gates  the  globe. 

★Max  Grubl.  Zum  Kaisergott  von  Kaffa. 
^lin.  Schlieffen'Verlag.  1938.  536  pp. 

9.50  marks. — Exploring  expeditions  to  the 
Ethiopian  “home  of  coffee.” 

★Vidor  Jungfer.  Litauen.  Leipzig.  Breit' 
kopf  y  Hartel.  1938.  324  pp.  6  marks. — 
A  rather  sentimental  view  of  a  race  not 
at  all  friendly  to  Germany. 

★Max  Niehaus.  Sardinien.  Frankfurt  a. 
M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1938.  178  pp.  5.40 
marks. — Literature  concerning  the  island 
has  been  fragmentary  and  specialized. 

★W.  K.  von  Nohara.  Brasdien  Tag  und 
J^acht.  Berlin.  Rowdilt.  1938.  264  pp. 
4.80  and  5.80  marks. — Gorgeously  illus' 
trated  travel  book. 

★Rudolf  Rangnow.  Tropenpracht  und 
Urwaldnacht.  Braunschweig.  Wenzel.  1938. 
176  pp.  5.20  marks. — Up  the  Amazon 
with  typewriter  and  movie  camera. 
★Herbm  Rittlinger.  Ich  i^am  die  reissen' 
den  Plusse  herab.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1938. 
199  pp.  5.50  and  6.50  marks. — Alone  on 
the  Amazon. 

★Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Unter  fremden 
Stemen.  Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1938.  331 
pp.  9  marks. — German  settlers  in  South 
America. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Fritz  Diettrich.  Das  GaStgeschenl^. 
Leipzig.  Li*.  1937.  64  pp. — Poems,  folk' 
lori*ic  in  inspiration. 

★Fritz  Diettrich.  Paris.  Leipzig.  Li*. 
1933.  29  pp. — Chronicle  in  verse. 
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'A'Fritz  Diettrich.  Stem  uberm  Haus. 
L^pzig.  LiA.  1932.  104  pp. —  Poems  of 
religious  inspiration. 

GERMAN  ART 

'Ar  Rosemarie  Clausen.  Metuch  okne  Maske. 
Stuttgart.  Tasoelwurm  Verbg.  20  pp. 
ca.  80  illuArations. — FuU'page  photos,  by 
a  press^hotographer,  of  a(2ors. 

'^Robert  Hdgfeldt.  Das  harmonische  Pa' 
milienleben.  Berlin.  Neff.  1938.  ca.  80  pp. 
2  and  3  maiiu. — 30  of  the  Swede’s  carica' 
tures,  widi  verses  by  Hayno  Focken. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Robert  Henseling.  UmStrittenes  Welt' 
b^.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  5.50  and  7 
marks. — Aerology,  the  World  Ice  Theory 
and  other  moot  cosmological  hypotheses. 
★Dr.  G.  Kranzlein  und  Dr.  R.  Lepsius. 
KunfUtoff'Wegweiser.  Berlin.  Verlag  Che' 
mk.  1937. 140  pp.  1.13  marks. — Discussion 
of  new  artificial  compounds. 

•  Hans  Wojahn.  Kurze  Einfuhrung  in  die 
galenische  Pharmazie.  Dresden.  Theodor 
Steinkopf.  1938.  184  pp.  7.50  marks. — 
Descriptions  of  all  theGalenicdrugs,  includ' 
ing  some  not  used  in  the  United  States. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Hans  Asmusseii.  Die  Einfalt  und  die 
Kirche.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  36  pp. 
80  pfennigs.  —  An  appeal  to  fiinda' 
mentals. 

★Hans  Asmussen.  Das  erSte  Santuelisbuch. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  174  pp.  3.70 
marks. — Chapter  by  chapter  analysis. 
★Harald  Diem.  Luthers  Lekre  von  den  zwei 
Reichen.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  173  pp. 
3.50  marks. — “Gesetz  und  Evangelium.” 
★Johannes  Haller.  Das  PapSttum.  Stutt' 
gait.  Cotta.  3  volumes.  1936'1939.  485  to 
604  pp. — Fir*  volumes  of  a  complete 
hiftory. 

★Nicolai  Hartmann.  Moglichkeit  und 
Wtrl^IicWfcit.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1938. 
481  pp.  12  marks. — ^The  modalities. 
★Hans  Kiinkel.  Der  furchtlose  Mensch. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1933.  112  pp.  3.80  and 
5.40  marks. — A  ftudy  of  Ae  complete 
man. 


★Wilhelm  Niesel.  Die  Theologie  Calvins. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  241  pp.  4.80  and 
6  marks. — Everybody  quotes  Calvin  and 
nobody  knows  much  about  him. 

★Gu^v  Pfiamnmiiller.  Jesus  im  Urteil  der 
Jakrhunderte.  Berlin.  Topelmann.  1939. 
574  pp.  6.80  marks. — ^The  beA  treatments 
in  art,  theology,  philosophy  and  literature. 
★Anselm  Stolz.  Anselm  von  Canterbury. 
Miinchen.  Kdsel  und  PuAet.  1937.  336  pp. 
— One  of  the  important  theologians,  on 
the  borderland  between  the  fathers  and 
schola^icism. 

★Rudolf  Thiel.  Jesus  Chriilus  und  die 
Wissenschaft.  Berlin.  Neff.  1938.  372  pp. 
6  and  7.50  marks. — “Vom  Werden  der 
Heiligen  Schrift.” 

★Eduard  Thumeyson.  Die  Kirche  in  Lu' 
there  Auslegung  des  Glaubens.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1938. 31  pp.  50  pfennigs. — Luther's 
Kleiner  Katechismus. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Glucl(liches  Ofterreich. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1938.  204  pp.  2.60  marks. 
— It  should  be  thankful  for  Hitler’s  rescue. 
★Gert  Buchheit.  Mussolini  und  das  neue 
Italien.  Berlin.  Neff.  1938.  495  pp.  6  and 
7.50  marks. — ^The  development  of  Italy 
since  1870. 

★Hans  Grimm.  Englische  Rede.  Guters' 
l(ffi.  Bertelsmann.  1938.  55  pp.  1  mark. — 
Grimm  sees  England  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
Nordic  world. 

★Antcm  Jischka.  Brot  fur  zwei  Milliarden 
Menschen.  Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1938.  346 
pp.  6.80  and  8.50  marks. — Can  the  world 
support  its  present  population? 

★Walther  Pahl.  Das  politische  Antlitz  der 
Erde.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1938. 235  pp.  6.80  marks. 
— An  atlas  of  international  relations. 
★Giselher  Wirsing.  Englander,  Juden  und 
Araber  in  PaldHina.  Jena.  I^ederichs. 
1938.  280  pages.  4.50  and  6.50  marks. — 
Fundamentals  of  the  problem  and  its  pos' 
sible  consequences. 

★A.  Hillen  Ziegfeld.  England  in  der  Ent' 
scheidung.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  4.80  and 
6.80  marks. — ^“Eine  freimutige  Deutung 
der  englischen  Wirtschaft.” 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Franz  Thierfelder.  Deutsch  als  Welt' 
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sprache.  Berlin.  Kurzqa.  1938.  221  pp. — 
Volume  I,  the  basis  of  lingui^ic  value  in 
Europe. 

'A' A.  Chr.  Wilsmann.  Die  zersJgte  Jung' 
frau.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  238  pp.  3.10  and 
4.50  marks. — About  magicians,  fakirs,  and 
the  like. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

'ikGonzilez  Carbalho.  Vida,  obra  y  muerte 
de  Federico  Garda  Lorca.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  83  pp.  $4.00  m.^n. — 
An  Argentine  poet-friend  sheds  much 
light  on  him. 

ArFrancisco  Gonzilez  del  Valle.  Cronolo' 
gvd  herediana.  La  Habana.  Cultura.  1938. 
334  pp. — Meticulous  schedule,  1803-1839. 
■A* Victoria  Ocampo.  Emily  Bronte.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1938.  53  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — Un¬ 
explored  territory. 

■A^Raul  Silva  Ca^ro,  editor.  Los  cuentiflas 
chilenos.  Santiago.  Zig-Zag.  1938.  530  pp. 
$25  m.-n. — Seledtions,  from  earlier  times 
to  the  present.  Biographical  note  on  each 
author. 

ArLuis  Emilio  Soto.  Cntica  y  eftimacidn. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  192  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — 
Theory  and  practice  of  literary  criticism. 
Ar Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  La  novela  en  la 
America  hispana.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1939.  255  pp. — From  the 
colonial  period  to  the  crioUo. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

ad.  Aguilera  Malta.  Espana  leal.  Quito. 
Talleres  Giificos  de  Educaci6n.  1938.  86 
pp.  4  sucres. — Tragedy  about  the  Spanish 
war. 

ALeopoldo  Ayala  Michelena.  La  res' 
pueSla  del  otro  mundo.  Caracas.  Elite.  1938. 
89  pp.  0.50  bolivares. — A  “sainete  cara- 
queno." 

ARaul  Carranca  y  Trujillo.  jCamaradas! 
Mexico.  Botas.  1938.  225  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. 
— A  group  of  short  Tories. 

A'Lic.  Rafael  Ceniceros  y  Villareal.  Siega. 
Mexico.  “Polis.”  1938.  275  pp.  $3.00  m.-n. 
— Novel  of  regional  cuAoms. 

AOtto  Miguel  Clone.  Lauracha.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1938.  308  pp.  $1.20.— 
Uruguayan  ranch  life. 

AJorge  Ferretis.  San  Automdvil.  Mixico. 
Botas.  1938.  198  pp.  $2.50  m.-n. — Three 
short  novels. 


A'E.  Gil  Gilbert.  Tunga.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1938.  128  pp.  $0.65. — 
NaturaliAic  short  Tories. 

A'Eduardo  Mallea.  Fieita  en  T^oviembre. 
Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft.  1938. — 
Another  of  his  sociological-psychological 
novels.  Choice  of  the  Amigos  del  Libro 
Americano  Club. 

A’Guillermo  Meneses.  La  balandra  “Isa' 
M"  llegS  eita  tarde.  Caracas.  Elite.  1938. 
31  pp. — ^ort  ftory  of  the  water  front. 
Ar^ul  Morales  Alvarez.  La  moja  Alferez. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  112  pp. 
$3. — Colonial  romance. 

ArHenry  Poulaille.  El  pan  cotidiano.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  273  pp.  $16 
m.-n. — Translation  of  his  Zola-esque  social 
novel. 

A'Alberto  Quiroz.  El  proyeCto  de  Julia. 
Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1938.  175  pp.  $2.00. 
— ^Tale  of  passion  and  death. 

ArFnrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Cresival.  La 
Habana.  Con  el  autor.  1936.  237  pp. — Said 
by  the  author  to  be  a  “novela  gaseiforme.” 
ArRafrel  Heliodoro  Valle.  Tierras  de  pan 
llevar.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
193  pp.  $13  m.-n. — Native  Mexican 
sketches. 

A’Stefan  Zweig.  Pequena  crdnica.  Santia¬ 
go  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  171  pp.  $12 
m.-n. — His  lateA  short  ^ries. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

Arignacio  Andrade  y  A.  Vicente  Solano. 
Cuenca.  “Universidad.”  1938. — A  nine¬ 
teenth  century  prie^. 

A'Delfina  Bunge  de  Galvez.  Viaje  alrededor 
de  mi  infancia.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta 
L6pez.  1938.  322  pp. — Only  the  miracle 
of  living  and  growing. 

A'Vidtor  Jos^  Cedillo.  Juan  Vicente  Gon¬ 
zalez.  Caracas.  Elite.  1938.  64  pp.  0.50 
bolivares. — Biographical  sketch  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man. 

A'Francisco  Frola.  Mussolini.  Mexico.  Ma- 
sas.  1938.  204  pp. — Translation  from  the 
Italian.  Frola  was  an  Italian  socialiA. 
ArRamiro  Guerra  y  Sinchez.  Manual  de 
hiilorid  de  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1938. — Economic,  social  and  political. 
ArFemando  Hayward.  LeSnXIll.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 433  pp.  $28. — ^Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  work  of  a  Swiss-bom  English¬ 
man,  a  Catholic  convert. 
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★Alberto  Lamar  Schwcycr.  C6mo  cay6 
el  presidente  Machado.  La  Habana.  Mon' 
talvo  Cirdenas.  1938.  223  pp. — A  pn^ 
Machado  account. 

★Enrique  Bernardo  Nunez,  editor.  La 
galera  de  Tiberio.  Panami.  Con  el  autor. 
163  pp. — An  autobiographical  chronicle 
by  Xavier  Sdvela. 

★Carlos  Parra  del  Riego.  Sanatoria.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1938.  324  pp. 
$1.20. — His  own  experiences  in  the  micro' 
cosmos  of  a  sanatorium. 

★Dr.  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring.  Marti 
en  Espana.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  316  pp. 
$1.50  m.'n. — His  6r*  campaigns  for  Cuban 
independence. 

★Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Genio  y  acci6n. 
La  Habana.  Editorial  Tr6pico.  1938.  270 
pp.  $1.00. — Sarmiento  and  Mard. 
★Ram6n  J.  Sender.  CrSnica  del  pueblo  en 
amuu.  Madrid'Valenda.  Edidones  Es' 
panolas.  46  pp.  3  pesetas. — Child's  hiAory 
of  Spain. 

★Jos^  C.  Valad^s.  Alamdn  e^tadifta  e 
hatoriador.  Mfadco.  Porrua.  1938.  576  pp. 
— Carefully  documented  biography  of  one 
of  the  old  school  Mexican  ^tesmen. 
★Jos^  Vasconcelos.  El  desaStre.  Mddeo. 
Botas.  1938.  826  pp.  5  pesos. — Third  part 
ofUlises  criollo  and  sequel  to  La  tormenta. 
★Alfonso  TLawadzky.  Santa  Ana  de  los 
Caballeros  de  Anserma.  Cali,  Colombia. 
Imprenta  del  Departamento.  1938. — His' 
torical  data  on  an  andent  town. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★A.  Acevedo  Hemindez.  Auenturos  del 
roto  Juan  Garcia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er' 
dlla.  1938.  226  pp.  $10. — ^Narrative  poem 
of  a  Chilean  hombre  del  pueblo. 

★Hemin  G6mez.  Sonata  del  amor  filial. 
C^doba.  Ruiz.  1938.  106  pp. — Sainet 
sequence. 

★Eduardo  Gonzilez  Lanuza.  La  degolla' 
ci6n  de  los  inocentes.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur. 
1938.  Ill  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — Sincere  and 
serene  verses. 

★Jos6  EuAado  Rivera.  Tierra  de  promt' 
$i&n.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlla.  1938.  77 
pp.  $7. — Sonnet  sequence;  on  native 
Rentes. 


SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Herbert  von  Beckerath.  El  problema  de 
la  economia  en  la  crisis  de  la  cultura.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 135  pp.  $10. — 
Four  leAures  on  interrelationships  of 
culture  and  economic  ^tus. 

★Rafael  H^dor  Elizalde.  Paz,  perojuSticia 
en  America.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1938. — The  Ecuador'Peru  boundary  dis' 
pute. 

★Juan  Fernandez.  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda 
y  el  frente  popular  chtleno.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  1938.  102  pp.  $6.00  m.'n. — A  new 
order.  .  .? 

★Dr.  Wilhelm  Mann.  Chile  luchando  por 
nuevas  formas  de  vida.  Santiago.  Ercilla. 
1936.  359  pp. — A  German'bom  Chilean 
ftudies  the  possible  expansion  of  the  na' 
tional  spirit. 

★La  verdadera  cultura  alemana.  M^co. 
Liga  pro<^uItura  Alemana  en  Mexico. 
1938.  107  pp.  1  peso. — Essays  on  Goethe, 
Heine,  Kant,  etc. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Antonio  Bruers.  }{uovi  saggi  dannun' 
ziani.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1938.  213  pp. 
15  lire. — CoUeded  critical  articles. 
★Giovanni  Crociani.  UAlidoro,  0  dei  pri' 
mordii  del  melodramma.  Bologna.  Pdina. 
1938.  62  pp. — A  I6th  century  play  by 
Gabriele  Bcxnbaci,  supposed  to  be  the  firA 
musical  drama. 

★Gaetano  Firetto.  Torquato  Tasso  e  la 
Controriforma.  Palermo.  Sandron.  1939. 
205  pp.  14  lire. — ^Tasso’s  positiem  on 
church  que^ons. 

★Carlo  Pell^;rini.  Madame  de  Stael. 
Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1938.  221  pp.  30 
lire. — ^Two  essays  on  the  beginnings  of 
Romanticism. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Gian  Paolo  Callegari.  La  terra  e  il  sangue. 
^logna.  Cappelli.  1938.  416  pp.  12  lire. — 
Novel  about  devoted  peasants. 

★Tia  Celletti.  Tre  tempi.  Milano.  Mon' 
(kdori.  1938.  313  pp.  12  lire. — Life  of 
Italian  expatriates. 

★Nicola  Lisi.  VArca  dei  Semplici.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1938.  247  PP- 10  lire. — Twenty 
short  ftories  and  sketches. 
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^Nino  Salvaneschi.  Un  violino,  23  donne  e 
tl  diavolo.  Milano.  “Corbact^.”  1938. 
286  pp.  12  lire. — Novel  about  Paganini. 
-A^ino  de  Sandtis.  La  mia  Africa.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1938.  204  pp.  10  lire. — Short 
sketches,  the  result  of  his  campaign  expe' 
riences. 

'ArBino  Sanminiatello.  Piamme  a  Monte' 
luce.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  480  pp.  12 
lire. — Long  and  rich  hi^orical  novel. 
'A'Flavia  Steno.  La  diva  mnamorata.  Mi' 
lano.  Sonzogno.  1938.  319  pp.  8  lire. — Old 
plot,  new  trimmings. 

'A'AuguAo  Traxler.  Preludio  a  un  amore. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  296  pp.  10  lire. — 
Spiritual  regeneration  through  love. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'^kGiovanni  Bitelli.  La  Santa  deglt  Jtaliani. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1938.  357  PP.  10  lire. — 
Caterina  de  Siena. 

★A.  Cavazzani'Sentieri.  Carmclita  Ma' 
nara  nell'Italia  eroica  dell'Unitd.  Milano. 
Libreria  Scientifica  e  Letteraria.  1937.  331 
pp.  26  lire. — Footnote  to  Lombard  hi^ory. 
'^F.  Giacomo  Firori.  Lorenzo  tl  Magnifico. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  480  pp.  6  lire. — 
A  cross  se(^on  of  Italian  sodety  at  one  of 
its  moft  brilliant  flowerings. 

■AGen.  Giorgio  Bompiani.  Scritti  Storici 
e  Militari.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  476 
pp.  20  lire. — Edited  by  Col.  V.  Varanini. 
'^^iacomo  Pighini.  ?{apoleone.  L'Uomo  e  il 
dominatore.  Milano.  Treves.  1938.  409  pp. 
50  lire. — His  social  and  psychological  char' 
aderiAics. 

AGucomo  Lumbroso.  Garibaldi.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1938.  361  pp.  4  lire. — A  work 
of  “popularization.” 

AGiuIio  Caprin.  La  grande  guerra  1914' 
1918.  Milano.  lAituto  per  gli  Studi  di 
Politica  Intemazionale.  1938.  253  pp.  16 
lire. — A  hiAorical  summary. 

AGiovanni  Patroni.  Storia  Politica  d'ltalia. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1937. 100  lire. — Volume 
2,  La  PrehiStorica. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

AS.  Chiereghin.  Storia  della  Musica. 
Milano.  CorticelU.  1938.  689  pp.  40  lire. — 
From  earlieA  times. 

ACipriano  E.  Oppo.  Forme  e  colon  nel 


mondo.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1938.  348  pp. 
15  lire. — Collected  critical  articles. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

ACarlo  Martini.  Intimitd.  Milano.  Qua' 
demi  di  Poesia.  1938.  45  pp.  7  lire. — 
Poems,  of  nature,  of  man,  and  even  of 
machines. 

AArmando  de  SanAis.  Fondozione  di 
cittd.  Roma.  Signorelli.  1938.  26  pp.  10 
lire. — The  glories  of  II  Duce’s  Rome. 
ArGiuseppe  Villaroel.  Stelle  sugli  abissi. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  120  pp.  10  lire. 
— Poems  of  love  for  the  land,  and  for 
woman. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

ABruno  Cicognani.  La  mensa  di  Lazzaro. 
Milano.  Treves.  1938.  240  pp.  10  lire. — 
I.  e.,  the  table  of  the  poor  in  spirit. 
ABmilia  Nobile.  PresuppoSli  filosofici  per 
una  Storia  delle  religioni.  Napoli.  A.  L.  G. 
1938.  131  pp.  10  lire. — Be^ning  with 
Anselm  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

ArFrancesco  Copploa.  Fascismo  e  Bolsce' 
vismo.  Roma.  I.  N.  C.  F.  1938.  59  pp. 
5  lire. — A  series  of  leAures. 

AGiorgio  Dimitrov.  Dopo  Monaco.  Pz' 
rigi.  “Coltura  Sociale.”  1938.  62  pp.  2.50 
franchi. — AgainA  ^iscism. 

A'La  Gioventu  italiana  in  Prancia.  Parigi. 
^izioni  dell'A.  G.  I.  F.  1938.  48  pp.  2 
franchi. — ^The  Congress  of  Villeurbanne, 
AuguA,  1938. 

AGiorgio  Rosso.  Omia  di  Mussolini. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  274  pp.  10  lire. — 
Collected  newspaper  articles. 

AStalin.  I  principii  del  leninismo.  Parigi. 
Edizioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  143  pp.  6 
franchi. — Some  of  his  lectures  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Sverdlov,  1924. 

APaolo  2Lappa.  Gli  evosi  daWinfemo 
rosso.  Milano.  “Corbaccio.”  1938.  287  PP. 
11  lire. — Zzppz  has  made  extensive  inves' 
tigations  among  6migr6s. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

itThe  Latest  Modem  English'Italian  and 
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Italiaii'English  Dictionary.  Torino.  Casa' 
nova.  644'755  pp. — With  pronunciation 
tables. 

★Alberto  Viviani.  }<lofrit^  delPoltre  mon' 
do.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  274  pp.  10 
lire. — Imaginary  encounters  with  the 
mighty  dead. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Melissa  Annis  Cilley.  Literatura  PortU' 
guesa.  Coimbra.  Coimbra  Editora.  1938. 
59  pp. — A  bibliography. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Alguru  elemen' 
tos  portugucses  na  ohra  de  Lope  de  Vega. 
Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de  Cultura. 
1938.  40  pp. — Notes  for  a  Audy  in  com' 
parative  h'terature. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  A  Epica  PortU' 
guesa  no  Seculo  XVI.  Sao  Paulo.  Univer' 
sidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1938.  85  pp. — The 
heirs  of  Camoens. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

★Antonio  Barata.  Hi^toria  de  bichos. — 
Selma  Simeh  de  Campos.  O  Meu  Livro. — 
Kurt  Gregorius.  Os  bichos  da  Africa. — 
Erico  Verissimo.  O  Urso  com  musica  na 
barriga.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  24  to  82  pp. 
ca.  4$000  each. — Lavishly  illu^rated  juve' 
niles,  one  of  them  a  primer. 

★Odila  Barros  Xavier.  Segredos  de  Zc' 
Toquinho.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938. 
71  pp. — Adventures  of  an  enfant  terrible. 
★Guarino  Dante.  Esquina.  Rio.  Edigao 
do  Autor.  159  pp.  5$0(X). — ^Social  chron' 
ides. 

★Athos  Damasceno  Ferreira.  Moleque. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  150  pp. 
— Novel  of  a  Brazilian  suburb. 

★Fran  Martins.  Pofo  dos  Pans.  Fortaleza, 
^esio.  1938.  190  pp. — Regional  novel  of 
northwe^em  Brazil. 

★Aurelio  Pinheiro.  Em  Busca  do  Ouro. 
Rio.  A.  Noite.  1938.  257  PP-  6$000. — 
Impressions  of  the  Brazilian  hinterland. 
★Henrique  Pongetti  e  Joraci  Camargo. 
Teatro  de  Crianfa.  Rio.  Jose  Olympio. — 
Little  plays  for  children,  lavishly  illus' 
trated. 

★Othela  Rosa.  A  Mofa  Loira.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  173  pp. — Young 
love. 


★D.  Martins  de  Oliveira.  Coboclo  d'Agua. 
Rio.  Schmidt  Editora. — A  new  native 
novel  by  the  author  of  Marujada. 
★Telmo  Vergara.  9  Hiftorias  Tranquilas. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1936.  179  pp. — 
Brazilian  short  ^ries. 

★Erico  Verissimo.  Outrd  Vez  os  3  Pot' 
quinhos.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  ca.  30  pp. 
— Lavishly  illuftrated  juvenile. 

★Erico  Verissimo.  A  vida  do  Elefante 
B^lio.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  ca.  30  pp. — 
Clever  juvenile,  illu^rated. 

PORTUGUESE  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMOIRS 

★Aurelio  Domingues.  Passado.  Rio.  Pon' 
getti. — His  memoirs. 

★Donatello  Griecco.  A  vida  de  T^apoleao 
contada  pelos  livros.  Rio.  A  Noite.  263  pp. 
6$000. — A  bibliography  of  works  on 
Napoleon. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Odete  de  Carvalho  e  Souza.  Komintem. 
Rio.  Jos^  Olympio. — A  Brazilian  news' 
paper  man  Judies  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Bolshevism. 

★Joao  Duarte.  O  Serao  e  0  Centro.  Rio. 
Jo^  Olympio. — Study  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Brazil,  the  NortheaA  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

★Arturo  Ramos.  As  Culturos  H^gras  no 
J^ovo  Mundo.  Rio.  Civiliza9ao  Brasileira. 

1937.  399  pp. — Necessarily  somewhat 
superficial,  but  broad  in  scope  and  useful. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Emani  Lopes.  Balas  de  eStalo.  Rio.  Ro' 
drigues.  1938.  129  pp.  8$(XX). — Epigrams 
and  aphorisms  in  verse. 

★Dr.  Mario  Totta.  O  medico  em  casa. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  158  pp. — 
Mo^ly  hygiene  and  exercise. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★William  A.  Amiet.  Courses  in  Literary 
History.  Sydney.  Angus  6^  Robertson. 

1938.  80  pp.  5  s. — Syntheses  of  the  prin' 
cipal  world  literatures. 

★H.  W.  L.  Dana.  Handbool{  on  Soviet 
Drama.  New  York.  American  Russian 
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In^itute.  1938.  158  pp.  $1.50. — Plays, 
ballets,  operas,  films,  etc.,  throughout 
Russia. 

★Kenneth  Ward  Hooker.  The  Fortunes 
of  Victor  Hugo  in  England.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1938.  333 
pp.  $2.75. — English  opinicm  of  him. 
★Helen  Muchnic.  DoStoevsi^y's  English 
Reputation  (1881'1936).  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  Smith  College.  1938. — 
One  of  the  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Modem  Languages. 

★William  A.  Nitzc  and  E.  PreAon  Dar- 
gan.  A  History  of  French  Literature.  New 
York.  Holt.  1938.  852  pp. — Third,  revised 
edition. 

★Jefferson  Rea  Spell.  Rousseau  in  the 
Spanish  World  before  1833.  AuAin.  Uni' 
versity  of  Texas.  1938.  325  pp. — A  *udy 
in  FrancO'Spanish  literary  relations. 

★John  Wilcox.  The  Relation  of  Moliire  to 
Restoration  Comedy.  New  York.  Colum' 
bia  University  Press.  1938.  240  pp.  $3.00. 
— Was  Re^oration  Comedy  the  child  of 
France? 

ENGLISH  FICTION 

★Henry  Miller.  Max  and  the  White 
Phagocytes.  Paris.  Obelisk  Press.  1938.  324 
pp.  75  francs. — Many  frcets  of  a  unique 
genius. 

★Guy  de  Pourtal^.  Shadows  Around  the 
Lal^.  New  York.  Knopf.  1938.  480  pp. 
$3.00. — Novel  about  the  opera  from  18W 
to  1920. 

★Jules  Romains.  Death  of  a  World.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1938.  551  pp.  $3.00. — 
Translation  of  Le  Drapeau  ?{oir  and  Mis' 
sion  d  Rome. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

★Jesus  Maria  Henao  and  Gerardo  Arru' 
bla.  History  of  Colombia.  Chapel  Hill. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1938. 
578  pp.  $5.00. — Translated  fron  the  fifth 
Colombian  edition  by  J.  Fred  Rippy. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

★Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Transla' 
tions  from  the  Spanish  Poets.  New  York. 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1938. 
271  pp. — Ancient,  modem  and  Spanish' 
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American.  The  translators  identified  only 
by  initials. 

★Eugene  Jolas.  I  Have  Seen  MonSters  and 
Angels.  Paris.  Transition  Press.  1938.  224 
pp. — “Multilingual  autobiography  of  the 
night.” 

★Shot'ha  Ru^’hveli.  The  Knight  in  the 
Tiger's  Slpn.  Moscow.  Cooperative  Pulv 
lishing  ScKiety.  1938.  300  pp. — Prose 
translation  of  a  famous  Georgian  epic. 
★Julio  Torri.  Essays  and  Poems.  New 
York.  InAitute  of  French  Studies.  1938.  35 
pp. — ^Translated  by  Dorothy  Margaret 
Kress. 

ENGLISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Nicholas  Berdyaev.  Solitude  and  Culture. 
New  York.  Scribner.  1938.  207  pp.  $3.00. 
— ^The  hopeless  impasse  of  the  situation. 
ifFasciSt  Europe.  Milano.  Naticmal  InAi' 
tute  of  Fascia  Culture  of  Pavia.  1938. 
Vol.  I.  162  pp.  $1.00. — Essays,  in  English 
and  Italian,  on  the  philosophy  of  fascism, 
by  various  British  and  Italun  eminences. 
★MosaryJ^  on  Thought  and  Life.  Conver' 
sations  with  Karel  &pek.  New  York.  Mac' 
millan.  193S.  214  pp.  $2.00. — IdealiA  and 
pra(^cal  politician. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  *  *  The  Italian  Empire  in  Africa. 
Milan.  In^itute  for  Studies  of  Interna' 
tional  Politics.  1936  35  pp. — And  its 
probable  future  development. 

★Giorgio  del  Vecchio.  The  crisis  of  the 
Science  of  Law.  Tulane  Law  Review. — 
Ethics,  Law  and  the  State.  New  Yoric.  In' 
temational  Journal  of  Ethics. — Individual, 
State  and  Corporation.  New  York.  Acad' 
emy  of  Political  Science. — On  the  StatuaP 
ity  of  Law.  London.  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation.  1934  to  1937.  14  to  35  pp. — 
Essays  in  legal  philosophy. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Lewis  Hanke,  editor.  Handbool{  of  Latin 
American  Studies.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1938.  637  PP.  $4.00. — 
A  selective  guide. 

★Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  and  Alexander 
H.  Schutz.  A  History  of  the  French  Lan' 
guage.  New  York.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart. 


